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PREFACE 


In preparing the following sketch of Roger Will- 
iams, the writer has consulted nearly all the works 
of New England history from which materials might 
be derived for the illustration of his life and charac- 
ter. He is, however, by far the most indebted to the 
elaborate “ Memoir,’ prepared by the late Mr. 
Knowles, a work of great fulness and accuracy of 
information respecting not only the immediate sub- 
ject to which it relates, but also the general affairs 
of New England in that early age. This work, 
which probably contains all that can now be known 
concerning the life of the calumniated founder of 
Rhode Island, renders the task of a subsequent biog- 
rapher comparatively easy. The narrative of Mr. 
Knowles has been generally compared with the orig- 
inal authorities on which he relies, and in all cases 
his statements have been found to be correct. 

In selecting and arranging the materials, which 
are thus supplied, the aim of the present writer has 
been, to confine himself to those which are best fitted 
to illustrate the personal character of this eminent 
man, and to furnish the means of estimating aright 
the services he rendered to his own and to subsequent 
times. He has sought to give a plain and faithful 
narrative of a series of events, which seem the more 
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remarkable, as, by the lapse of time, we are further 
separated from the period in which they occurred. 
These events, indeed, furnish a sad and perplexing 
commentary upon the principles of the Puritans, 
while they serve to impart the aspect of heroism to 
the life of him whom the Puritans persecuted and 
banished. They are now well understood, and are 
regarded as, in some sense, among the anomalies of 
history; yet they can never lose their interest and 
importance. So long as men shall continue to differ 
on religious subjects, and require the exercise of 
Christian charity and liberality, so long may they 
learn lessons of the highest practical value from the 
life of him who has been justly styled “ the apostle 
of religious liberty.” W. G. 


LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS 


CHEAP TERE 


His early Life—His Education—The Influences that formed 
his Character and Opinions.—He arrives at Boston. 


Our only knowledge of the life of RoGER WILL- 
IAMS, previous to his arrival in America, is derived 
from tradition; and even this tradition rests upon no 
very certain evidence. No allusion is found in his 
writings, nor has any trace of documentary history 
been discovered, which can guide us to definite in- 
formation concerning this period of his life. His 
peculiarities of opinion, and his subsequent exclusion 
from the sympathies of the Colonies, undoubtedly 
contributed to render the interest of the early annal- 
ists of New England, in his personal history, far less 
than in that of most of the other leading men of his 
time. Not one of them appears to have taken any 
pains to inquire into his origin, or to preserve, for 
the gratification of posterity, any account of his life 
and ie ines while living in Great Britain. Ta 

— According to the traditions which have been pre- | 
served concerning him, he was born in Wales, in the 
year 1599. His parents were in the middle ranks of 
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life, but of the character and circumstances of his 
family, or of the place of his birth, nothing can now 
be ascertained. He is said to have received his edu- 
cation at the university of Oxford, under the pat- 
ronage of Sir Edward Coke, whose interest in him 
was first excited by an incident which may have been - 
characteristic of the early bias of his mind. He was 
struck with the young man’s appearance at church, 
and his devout attention during public worship, and 
one day found that he was taking notes of the ser- 
mon. Sir Edward afterward sent for him, and be- 
came so well pleased with his talents and character, 
that he obtained permission of his parents to place 
him at one of the colleges at Oxford. His name, 
however, cannot now be found on any of the rolls of 
the university, and, from the fact that Sir Edward 
Coke was himself a graduate of Cambridge, it has 
been doubted whether Williams did not also receive 
his education at the same seat of learning. 
The whole of the tradition relating to the pat- 
ronage of Sir Edward Coke may well be called in 
question ; for, at best, it rests upon no very satisfac- 
tory foundation. It is certain, however, from his 
own statements, as well as from the character of his 
writings, that Mr. Williams received a classical edu- 
cation, and it is in a very high degree probable that 
he pursued his studies at one of the famous seats of 
learning, which, until a recent period, have given to \ 
England nearly all her educated men. After the | 
close of his residence at the university, he is said to | 
have commenced the study of law, under the guid- 
ance of his illustrious patron; but his inclinations, 
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, which were early subjected to the influence of strong 
religious feelings, led him soon to abandon this pur- 
suit and enter upon the study of theology. This was 
a study which largely engrossed the minds of most 
of the educated men of that age, and to which the 
growth and culture of his own spiritual nature had 
, already given him a decided and controlling bias. 
- “From my childhood,” says he, near the close of his 
life, “now above threescore years, the Father of 
lights and mercies touched my soul with a love to 
himself, to his only-begotten, the true Lord Jesus, 
and to his Holy Scriptures.” The religious charac- 
ter, whose germs were thus early planted, grew and 
ripened with his years, amid the retirement of his 
secluded studies, and bore fruit in a life of piety and 
virtue, which won for him the respect and confidence 
of those with whom he was associated. His mind 
was enriched and expanded with the best learning of 
the age; and it is probable that his preparation for 
the sacred profession to which he was looking for- 
ward, was, for the time, unusually thorough and 
complete. He was admitted to orders in the Estab- 
lished church, though it is not known by what bishop, 
or in what year, he was ordained. It is also said that 
he was appointed to the charge of a parish, while in 
England; but of this no mention whatever is made 
in his writings which now exist. 

But, though so little can now be ascertained con- 
cerning his personal career in early life, yet the his- 
tory of that troubled and exciting period of English 
affairs enables us to form no doubtful estimate of 
the influences that lent their aid in forming his 
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| 
‘ opinions and shaping his character. He had grown. 


to manhood at a time when society in England was | 
in one of those transition states which mark the de- 
parture of an old and the forming of anew era. The 
principles of the Reformation, which had first been 
preached in England by Wickliffe and his followers, 
were slowly and silently working out their legitimate 
results in the institutions both of the Church and the | 
State, not less than in the minds of the people. 
Their influence was resisted by the prerogative of the 
monarch and the power_of the hierarchy, and the 
rites. of_a_corrupted church were-still_imposed, by 
statutes of uniformity, upon the free consciences of 
Englishmen, The great contest, which had com- 
menced with the Reformation, between the worn-out 
forms of a preceding age and the principles of civil 
and religious freedom, was at that time waged with 
unabated zeal. It is evident, from numerous pas- 
sages in his subsequent writings, that Roger Will- 
iams, while in England, was no indifferent spectator 


_ of the events which marked the age. Into the con- 


\ troversy which then divided the English Church, he 


had undoubtedly thrown himself with all the energy 
of his ardent and sanguine temperament. He had 
thoroughly studied the principles at issue between 
the two parties, and, with no wavering faith, had 
embraced the tenets of the persecuted Puritans, who 
then constituted the most pious portion of the Estab- 
lished church. He thus became the associate and 
friend of Cotton and Hooker, and seems to have had 
occasional intercourse with Vane and Cromwell. 
But, in addition to the views which he held in 
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common with these and other eminent Puritans of his 
time, the lessons of history, and the workings of his 
clear and far-seeing mind, had forced upon his con- 
viction another principle, which, even before he left 
his native country, had settled itself firmly in his 
faith. This principle was the inalienable freedom of 
the conscience, the responsibility of man to God alone 
in_ all matters of religious belief and. worship. It had 
been held, and occasionally asserted, in some modi- 
fied form, by the friends of freedom in a former age, 
and was, indeed, a legitimate result of the spirit and 
doctrines of the Reformation; but in the mind of 
Roger Williams alone, in modern times, does it ap- 
pear to have been first conceived in the length and 
breadth of its universal application. 

Holding such views, it is not surprising that he 
should have.been among the earliest to join the bands 
of emigrants who were preparing to seek an asylum 
for at per secuted wor ship upon the shores of New 
England. Some of his acquaintances had already 
preceded him to the New World, while the Puritans, 

in every part of England, were looking with anxious 

interest to the Colonies, which had thus been planted 
beyond the sea. Yielding to the general impulse 
which then so widely prevailed, he embarked at Bris- 
tol, on the rst of December, 1630, in the ship Lion, 
Captain Pierce, master, (the same ship, which, in 
successive passages, bore so many of the emigrants 
to New England,) and, after a tempestuous voyage 
of sixty-six days, arrived at Boston, on the 5th of 
February, 1631. 

He was now in the thirty-second year of his age, 
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and in the full maturity of his powers, having al- 
ready acquired a reputation for eloquence and piety, 
which had spread widely in England, and had pre- 
ceded him to America. His arrival at Boston is 
mentioned by Governor Winthrop, in his Journal, 
as of “a godly minister,” and was doubtless hailed 
by the churches of the infant settlements of Massa- 
chusetts Bay as an accession to their strength of the 
precious gifts of piety and learning. They little an- 
ticipated the startling doctrines he would put forth; 
and he had no intimation of the singular destiny that 
was preparing for him amid the unknown wilderness 
to which he had come. 

When he embarked at Bristol, he had been recently 
married, and was accompanied by his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Williams, a lady who lived to share his 
changeful fortunes among the checkered scenes 
through which he subsequently passed, but of whose 
early history even less is known than of that of her 
husband. 


Chia Ba BRe Tl 


The Puritan Settlements in Massachusetts——The Principles 
on which they were founded—The Views of Williams.— 
The Charges of the Magistrates against him—His Settle- 
ment at Salem—His Removal to Plymouth, and the Cause. 


THE settlements composing the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay were established in the year 1628 and 
the two years following. The first company of emi- 
grants settled at Salem in 1628, and was under the 
direction of the enterprising and fearless Endicott. 
In the year 1630, there arrived in the bay another 
band of Pilgrims, who, like their brethren of Plym- 
outh, had already organized a commonwealth, and 
elected their officers, under a charter from the King, 
which henceforth was to be administered within the 
territory of the Colony, of whose existence and rights 
it contained the guaranty. This company was by 
far the most wealthy and most cultivated of all the 
bands of emigrants who had yet arrived in New 
England. There were among its members men of 
large hereditary fortune, and of gentle blood; 
scholars versed in all the learning of the times; civil- 
ians long practised in the study of public affairs ; and 
clergymen whose learning and piety had won the 
highest respect of their parishes in England. At the 
head of all was Winthrop, whom they had chosen 


Governor, a man of the noblest virtues, whose warm 
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enthusiasm was tempered by mild and gentle benevo- 
lence, and whose bland and high-bred manners were 
fitted to command the love and respect of his asso- 
ciates, and, even amidst the privations of the wilder- 
ness, to throw an air of dignity and a charm of pro- 
priety over every scene of life upon which he entered. 

We may well pause, for a moment, to consider the 
principles which the fathers of Massachusetts had 
incorporated into their Commonwealth, and upon 
which they had erected the fabric of their society. It 
is a mistake, as has often been remarked, to suppose 
that they came to New England with any notions of 
unlimited freedom of conscience. It was no part of 
their aim, in bidding farewell to their native island, 
to build, across the ocean, an asylum for the perse- 
cuted of every name. Even the possibility of such a 
state of society had never dawned upon their minds. 
“ The emigrants,” as has justly been said, “ were a 
body of sincere believers, desiring purity of religion, 
not a colony of philosophers, bent upon universal 
toleration.”” They had come to “ this outside of the 
world,” as they deemed it, to enjoy, unmolested, 
their own worship, and to practise, without hindrance 
or restraint, the principles of their own faith. They 
were generally members of the Established church 
of England, but desired that the principles of the 
Reformation should be applied still more thoroughly 
to purify her doctrines and elevate and spiritualize 
her worship. It was to escape oppression for them- 
selves, not to secure the boon of freedom to others; 
to carry into practice their own views of Christian 
worship, and their own doctrines of civil liberty, not 
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to open a temple for the disciples of every faith and 
the adherents of every creed; that they had braved 
the ocean and the wilderness, and begun to plant 
their civil and religious institutions beneath these un- 
propitious skies. 

To secure the accomplishment of this object, the 
dearest which their hearts could cherish, all their 
legislation was designed, and all the arrangements 
of their society were framed. It was in accordance 
with this, that they reserved to themselves the right 
of admitting only whom they pleased as freemen of 
the Colony; and within a little more than a year 
after their arrival, they “ordered and agreed that, 
for time to come, no man should be admitted to the 
freedom of the body politic but such as are members 
of some of the churches within the limits of the 
same.” It was the aspiration of the Puritans to 
form a Christian republic, after the model of the 
Jewish theocracy, in which the laws of Moses should 
constitute the rules of civil life. Their system, thus < 
educed from the highest sources of authority, toler- 
ated no pen Ceicton and allowed of no dissent. 
The mandates of public sentiment, not less than the 
enactments of the General Court, in the infant Col- 
ony, were as stern and unyielding as had been the 
Statutes of Uniformity, from whose tyrannical oper- 
ation they had fled when they embarked for the 
shores of the New World. Wrapped in their singu- 
lar and somewhat original social system there lay the 
germs both of immense good and immense evil; of 
a moral energy that was to bless the world by the 
results it has produced, and of dissensions that were 
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to rend their youthful republic, and kindle the fires 
of intolerance and fanaticism even upon the spots 
most sacred to freedom. 

Such were the principles on which the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay had been founded, and such was 
its spirit during the first year of its existence, in the 
course of which Roger Williams landed upon its 
shores, and became one of its residents. Like the 
colonists who had preceded him, he had come hither 
for conscience’ sake, to find, for the profession and 
the practice of his religious faith, a freedom which 
England had refused to grant. Here, then, we may 
well suppose, Mr. Williams had expected to realize 
the visions of his imagination, and find a state of 
society in which he could cherish and express the 
great doctrines which had taken full possession of 
his soul. He was among those with whom, in the 
essential points of Christian faith and morals, he 
entirely agreed. In the applications of his great 
principle of the freedom of conscience, however, 
there were constantly presented occasions of infinite 
disagreement. 

Scarcely had he stepped ashore at Boston when 
he found the whole civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Massachusetts arrayed in hostility against 
him. In the asylum of the exiled Puritans, intoler- 
ance had also found a home. The same odious prin- 
ciple, which, by uniting the church with the civil 
power, had given rise to all the persecutions, that, 
during three centuries, had stained the soil of Eng- 
land with martyrs’ blood, and driven into exile some 
of the master-spirits of her people, was also incorpo- 
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rated into the society of the New England Pilgrims. 
Its form and aspect, indeed, were changed, but its 
spirit was still the same. Its action was chastened 
by the straitened circumstances of exile, and of an 
infant state; but it still authorized the civil magis- 
trate to watch over the opinions of men, to punish 
for errors of doctrine and for neglect of religious 
duties, and was destined, by its subsequent applica- 
tions, to destroy the harmony and quiet of the New 
England Colonies, and to fix upon the escutcheon 
of some of them the foulest stains. 

A few weeks after his arrival, Mr. Williams was 
invited by the church at Salem to become assistant 
to their pastor, the Reverend Mr. Skelton; but the 
magistrates of the Colony had heard of his opinions, 
and immediately interposed their remonstrances with 
the people of Salem to prevent his settlement. The 
reasons of this interference on the part of the author- 
ities, as alleged in the letter, which they addressed 
to the church at Salem, are, first, that Mr. Williams 
had refused to join with the congregation at Boston, 
because they would not declare their repentance for 
having had communion with the churches of Eng- 
land while they lived there; secondly, that he “ had 
declared his opinion that the magistrate might not 
punish a breach of the Sabbath, nor any other offence 
that was a breach of the first table.”’ 

With respect to the former of these charges, it is 
difficult now to determine, precisely, how much im- 
portance he attached to the sin of which he thus 
called the Boston church to declare their repentance. 
It is, however, certain that he was not alone in think- 
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ing the Puritans had done wrong in holding com- 
munion with those whose power and resources were 
constantly employed in crushing the spirit of true 
piety in England. It was, in his estimation, allow- 
ing a compromise with sin. It was lending an indi- 
rect sanction and connivance to a church whose 
usages he deemed corrupt, and whose government he 
regarded as tyranny. Whatever views may now be 
entertained of this sentiment, it will scarcely be pre- 
tended that it furnished any ground for the magis- 
trates to prevent the settlement of Mr. Williams in 
the ministry to which he had been ordained, and to 
which he was now called by the suffrages of the 
church in Salem. 

‘ The second of the above charges, it will be seen, 
relates to his declaration of the great doctrine, to the 
vindication and elucidation af which he was to de- 
vote his life. Huis doctrine was in direct conflict with 
both the opinions and the practices of the Colony of 
Massachusetts, whose counsellors and. elders con- 
sidered themselves the appointed guardians of the 
orthodoxy of the people; and in that age they could 
conceive of no other mode of executing their trust 
than by inflicting civil penalties upon every one who 
ventured to dissent even in the most unimportant 
particulars from the prevailing faith. The opinion 
of Roger Williams, which was then urged in proof 
of his unsuitableness to become a minister of the 
Gospel, has long since become the common sentiment 
of the American people, and is fast spreading itself 
over the civilized world, everywhere, in its course, 
giving peace to the distracted elements of society, 
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and placing on a sure basis the institutions both of 
government and religion. 

Mr. Williams, however, had already removed to 
Salem, where, on the 12th of April, 1631, he was 
settled-as a minister of the church, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the magistrates, who at the time 
were assembled at Boston. On the 18th of the fol- 
lowing May, after having been duly propounded, he 
was admitted a freeman of the Colony, and took the 
usual oath of allegiance prescribed in such cases. He 
Was now, in the fullest sense of the word, a citizen of 
the Colony, and one of the ministers of its oldest 
church. He had thus identified himself with its in- 
terests by the most significant acts which a citizen 
can perform, and was doubtless as ready to labor in 
its service, and to share its burdens, as any of those 
who had been appointed to preside over its affairs. 
The people of Salem had extended to him their con- 
fidence, and his life and ministry there had confirmed 
their respect and attachment, and were giving prom- 
ise of a long career, as their guide, and: teacher, and 
friend. 

But his settlement here was destined to be brought 
to an early close. The act of the church in calling 
him to be their minister, contrary to the advice of 
the Governor and General Court, had awakened the 
stern displeasure of those functionaries, and was not 
easily forgiven. His own opinions, also, which he 
had taken no pains to disguise, had excited the sus- 
picions of the magistrates and elders of the Colony; 
and, true to their united trust, as the guardians of 
the popular faith, they did not allow him to remain in 
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peace at a post to which he had been invited in dis- 
regard of their wishes and advice. For the sake of 
private opinions, therefore, which did not in the least 
affect his relations to the civil power, as a citizen, he 
and his church were continually harassed and dis- 
turbed. At length, after the lapse of a few months, 
as is thought, at the close of the summer, he removed 
from Salem, and sought a residence in the Colony of 
Plymouth, beyond the persecuting jurisdiction of the 
Court of Massachusetts Bay. This removal was un- 
doubtedly dictated by prudence and a desire for 
peace and quiet, and was not the result of his own 
independent choice; for in the venerable pastor, and 
among the people of Salem, he had found friends, 
whose interests in his ministry, respect for his char- 
acter, and attention to his welfare, had enlisted in 
their behalf his warmest feelings of regard, which he 
long continued to cherish. 


CHAPRVERSIL 


His Reception at Plymouth—His Discontent there, and Re- 
turn to Salem.—Results of his Residence at Plymouth— 
The Puritans’ Dread of Anabaptists. 


Mr. WILLIAMS removed to Plymouth probably in 
the month of August, 1631. He was received there 
with the respect which his reputation as a minister, 
and his high personal character, were so well calcu- 
lated to call forth. He was entertained by the Gov- 
ernor and the leading citizens, and after some time, 
having been admitted to the church, was settled as 
assistant to the pastor, the Reverend Ralph Smith. 
The Puritans who had come over in the Mayflower, 
and settled at Plymouth, had, from the first, mani- 
fested a more liberal spirit than their neighbors, who 
had subsequently settled in the Bay. Before they 
embarked upon their perilous voyage, they had re- 
sided for some time in Holland, and became entirely 
alienated from the Established Church of England. 
It is probable that, on this account, the views of 
Roger Williams concerning the propriety of holding 
communion with that church were, to say the least, 
less offensive to them than to their brethren of 
Massachusetts. However this may have been, they 
seem to have been ready to receive him among them 
with the most cordial fellowship, and with more than 
usual attention and respect. Governor Bradford 

25 
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says his teaching was “‘ well approved, for the benefit 
whereof,”’ he adds, “ I shall bless God, and am thank- 
ful to him ever for his sharpest admonitions and re- 
proofs, so far as they agreed with truth.” 

But though he had now fixed his residence beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Massachusetts, he 
had not removed from the reach of that disposition 
which displays itself in every age, and in all condi- 
tions of society, to distrust and annoy those who are 
in advance of prevailing opinions, or at variance with 
existing institutions. It is the usual destiny of such 
men to be misunderstood and suspected by their con- 
temporaries, and often to be proscribed as the ene- 
mies of the State, even while they are studiously 
cherishing its dearest interests. Thus was it with 
Roger Williams at Plymouth. His sentiments of 
freedom, and his earnest declaration of the rights of 
the soul, though they seem never to have provoked 
the action either of the church or of the civil authori- 
ties, were not long in awakening the suspicions of the 
principal men of the Colony. It is probable, also, 
that many were the more ready to detect the heresy 
that lurked in his views on this subject, from a sym- 
pathy with their brethren of the neighboring Colony, 
and a knowledge of the reputation he had acquired as 
the advocate of a dangerous freedom while resident 
at Boston and Salem. So faithful, however, was his 
preaching, so exemplary and beneficent was his daily 
life, that he retained the affections and respect of the 
people, even while many of them were distrustful of 
the liberal principles which he promulgated. His 
own feelings, however, were never so strongly en- 
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listed in the people of Plymouth, as they had been in 
those of the town where he had first been settled as 
a minister of the Gospel. It may be, indeed, that he 
had never regarded his removal to Plymouth as any- 
thing more than a temporary retirement from the 
storm of an excited and virulent public sentiment in 
the sister Colony. His heart still turned to Salem, 
and longed to renew the hopes and the interests with 
which he had first entered upon his ministry there; 
and, accordingly, after an absence of about two 
years, on receiving an invitation from the people of 
that town to resume his place among them, he left 
Plymouth in the month of August of the year 1633. 

His residence at Plymouth, brief though it was, 
had yet been marked by incidents of no inconsider- 
able importance in their bearing upon his subsequent 
career and destiny. It was here that his first child 
was born, a daughter, who received her mother’s 
name, and, we may naturally suppose, constituted 
another most tender tie that bound him to his family 
and his home. But the most important among the 
incidents of his life at Plymouth were the intercourse 
he held, and the friendly intimacy he formed, with 
some of the most celebrated chiefs of the various 
Indian tribes, who came to promote alliance and 
prosecute trade with the colonists of New England. 
Here he won the regard of the venerable Massasoit, 
the father of King Philip, and chief of the Wampa- 
noags, who, from the seat of his royal race at Mount 
Hope, had often gone to brighten, by friendly inter- 
course, the chain that bound him to his early allies. 
Here, too, he conversed with the Narragansett war- 
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riors, whose stern chiefs, the aged and wise Canoni- 
cus, and the fierce though generous Miantonomo, 
had broken through the shyness of savage life, and 
sought to conciliate the favor of their new neighbors. 
It is probable, also, that, at this period of his life, he 
made excursions into the domains of these wild war- 
riors, and, in the rude cabins of the natives, studied 
their strange characters and their manner of life, and 
acquired the rudiments of their uncouth language. 
In a letter written many years afterward, he says, 
“God was pleased to give me a painful,’ patient 
spirit, to lodge with them in their filthy, smoky holes, 
even while I lived at Plymouth and Salem, to gain 
their tongue.” The knowledge which he thus ac- 
quired, and the friendships with the chiefs which he 
thus cemented, proved of incalculable advantage to 
him, in the days when he was driven forth an exile 
from the homes of civilized men, to wander in the 
wintry forest, and seek, in the comfortless dwellings 
of the heathen, the protection and the charities which 
Christians had denied to him. 

It is probable, also, that this acquaintance with 
the Indians served to call his attention more particu- 
larly to their moral condition, and to enlist his earli- 
est interest in their religious instruction, and their 
conversion to Christianity. ‘‘ My soul’s desire,” he 
observes, “was to do the natives good;” and his 
whole life, passed amidst the perils and privations of 
the wilderness, and in deeds of justice and benefi- 
cence to its rude dwellers, proves the sincerity of his 
desire. 

At the time when Mr. Williams asked a dismis- 
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sion from the church at Plymouth, many of its mem- 
bers sought to dissuade him from his design of re- 
moving from the Colony, and were reluctant to grant 
his request. He was, at length, however, dismissed, 
at the instance of Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, 
who, probably, disliking his views, urged upon the 
church that he held dangerous opinions, and was 
even tainted with the heresy of Anabaptism; and, if 
he remained among them, “ might run the same 
course of rigid separation and Anabaptistry ”’ as had 
a “ Sebaptist ” of the name of John Smyth, whom 
they had known in Holland. 

The very mention of the name of Anabaptism 
called up a train of phantoms that never failed to 
excite the apprehensions of the early Puritans. 
Hence it was, that when Mr. Brewster suggested 
even the remotest association of Roger Williams 
with this heresy, the church at Plymouth were easily 
induced to grant the dismission which he had re- 
quested. A considerable number of its members, 
however, who had become attached to his ministry, 
were also dismissed at the same time, and removed 
with him to Salem. 


CHAPTER LV 


His second Residence in Salem.—His Disapprobation of the 
Ministers’ Meeting —Treatise concerning the King’s Patent. 
—Troubles with the Magistrates on Account of it—Conduct 
of Williams.——His Character and Standing in Salem. 


THE early historians of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay have displayed far greater zeal in setting 
forth the errors of doctrine imputed to Roger Will- 
iams than in framing any connected narrative of the 
events with which he was so intimately associated. 
They have with one accord been eager to vindicate 
the proceedings of the magistrates against him, but 
seem never to have imagined that so troublesome a 
person would ever become an object of interest to 
posterity, and still less that his most offensive prin- 
ciples would ever be regarded as the birthright of 
humanity. Hence there is a singular confusion of 
dates in the accounts which have been given of his 
second residence in Salem; and, in narrating the 
events of this important period of his life, we cannot 
always be sure that we are following the order of 
time, or pursuing the permanent relations of histori- 
cal cause and effect. 

Mr. Williams probably returned to Salem, as has 
already been mentioned, in the latter part of August 
in the year 1633. He resided there a year after his 
removal from Plymouth, exercising his ministry, 
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* by way of prophecy,” as it was termed, before he 
was settled as pastor of the church. This event took 
place on the death of his aged friend, Mr. Skelton, 
in the summer of 1634. During this year, however, 
he was often harassed by the magistrates and elders 
of the Colony, and was more than once summoned 
before the General Court to answer for his opinions. 

Soon after his return to Salem, we find him join- 
ing with his associate in the church, the Reverend 
Mr. Skelton, in calling in question the expediency of 
a meeting of ministers, which had been established in 
the Colony for the discussion of questions in theol- 
ogy, and for other similar purposes of mutual im- 
provement. The ground of the exception thus taken 
by the Salem ministers is alleged by Governor Win- 
throp to have been a fear “ that it might grow, in 
time, to a presbytery, or superintendency, to the prej- 
udice of the churches’ liberties.” This apprehen- 
sion indicates a mind jealous of the interests of lib- 
erty, and, perhaps, somewhat inclined to magnify the 
perils to which it is always exposed from clerical or 
ecclesiastical associations. The apprehension was 
undoubtedly groundless; yet it will scarcely be de- 
nied that it was the natural result of an experience 
such as that of Roger Williams had been, both in 
England and the Colonies. It served to strengthen, 
and call forth more fully, the suspicions of his ortho- 
doxy, which had already been awakened in the minds 
of the clergy, and was doubtless one in the long 
train of circumstances that led on the proceedings 
against him. 

But it was not alone in trifling matters like this 
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that the suspicious vigilance of the magistrates and 
the elders found occasions on which to display itself. 
The workings of his free and fearless mind soon gave 
cause for more serious offence. During his residence 
at Plymouth, he had drawn up and presented to the 
Governor and Council of that Colony, a treatise on 
the nature of the right claimed by the monarchs of 
the several nations of Christendom to dispose of the 
countries of barbarous tribes, by virtue of discovery. 
In this treatise, says Governor Winthrop, “ among 
other things, he disputed their right to the land they 
possessed, and concluded, that, claiming by the 
King’s grant, they could have no title, nor otherwise, 
except they compounded with the natives.” The 
offensive manuscript, though it had never been pub- 
lished, and was not even written in Massachusetts, 
he was yet required to deliver to the Governor for 
examination; and, as was usual in all the important 
proceedings of the Colonial government, the advice 
of the ministers was taken, and he was ordered to 
appear at the next Court, to receive censure. In the 
treatise he had written, there were, the Governor pro- 
ceeds to say, “three passages whereat they were 
much offended. First, for that he chargeth King 
James to have told a solemn public lie, because in his 
patent he blessed God that he was the first Christian 
prince that discovered this land. Secondly, for that 
he chargeth him and others with blasphemy, for 
calling Europe Christendom, or the Christian world. 
Thirdly, for that he did personally apply to our pres- 
ent King Charles, these three places in the Revela- 
tions, viz.” —(The passages themselves, unfortunate- 
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ly for the reader’s curiosity, the Governor has failed 
to mention). 

This treatise, if it was ever published, has not 
been preserved ; and the only account which has been 
given of it, let it be remembered, is that of the very 
magistrate by whom it was required for examina- 
tion. But, taking even the version thus furnished, 
which, on the very best construction, is liable to 
savor, in some degree at least, of an ex parte state- 
ment, the act of the General Court can be regarded 
as nothing less than a despotic exercise of absolute 
power. It demanded from the privacy of his own 
desk an unpublished manuscript, which he had writ- 
ten within another jurisdiction, on a great subject of 
abstract right and of natural law, and summoned 
him to appear and receive censure for the opinions it 
contained. Why these opinions should have been 
thus offensive to the fathers of Massachusetts, it is 
now by no means easy to determine. They did not 
essentially differ from the practice of the early Colo- 
nists, who, in all cases, made some remuneration to 
the natives for the lands which they occupied; nor 
were they at all at variance with the original instruc- 
tions given by the British Cabinet to Endicott and 
the settlers at Salem. The language of these instruc- 
tions was, “If any of the savages pretend right of 
inheritance to all, or any part of the lands granted in 
our patent, we pray you endeavor to purchase their 
title, that we may avoid the least scruple of intru- 
sion.” * The great principle of natural right, on 
which those practices and instructions were founded, 

* Bancroft, vol. i. p. 346. 
A. B., VOL. VII. —3 
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had presented itself with surprising clearness to the 
mind of Roger Williams, and he fearlessly accepted 
the conclusions to which it conducted him. So 
strongly had they taken possession of his mind, that 
he addressed a letter to the King himself, as he says, 
“not without the approbation of some of the chiefs 
of New England, then tender also upon this point 
before God,” “ humbly acknowledging the evil of 
that part of the patent which respects the donation 
of land. 

Had these opinions proceeded from a different 
source, or been advocated with less clearness and 
boldness, it is probable they might have given less 
offence to the magistrates and occasioned their 
author far less trouble. But, coming from one who 
was already an object of suspicion, and calling in 
question, as they plainly did, the principle of the 
King’s patents, they seemed, both to the Court and 
the clergy, to be the expressions alike of heresy and 
sedition. It was, undoubtedly, on this account, that 
the Court, who in this, as in other instances, ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over the opinions as well as 
the actions of the people, thus arbitrarily summoned 
him to appear before them and receive censure. 

The conduct of Mr. Williams, under this harass- 
ing treatment of the authorities, was such as reflects 
the highest honor both upon the firmness and clear- 
ness of his understanding, and upon the feelings of 
his heart. He complied with the orders of the 
Court, odious and offensive to his sense of right as 
they must have been, and wrote letters to the magis- 
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trates, alleging that his treatise had been written 
“only for the private satisfaction of the Governor 
of Plymouth;” and, with expressions of penitence, 
if he had committed any wrong, and of loyalty to 
the King, though without renouncing his opinions, 
he submissively offered the manuscript to be burned. 
He has often been charged with obstinacy and 
troublesome pertinacity; but, in this case, for once 
at least, he displayed a spirit entirely the reverse, and 
which seems to have surprised and subdued even his 
bitterest persecutors; for, says the historian, “ they 
found the matters not to be so evil as at first they 
seemed.” ‘Thus were his firm adherence to the prin- 
ciples of justice, and the clear convictions of his 
reason, mellowed with the mild spirit of Christian 
forbearance; and thus, even amid oppression and 
outrage, did he manifest that sublime charity which 
thinketh no evil, which suffereth long, and is kind. 

It is not essential to the ends of this memoir to 
attempt even a sketch of any of the numerous public 
disputes that so often and so deeply agitated that age 
of controversy. Their history is a melancholy record 
of the struggles, and bigotry, and strife, through 
which our New England society was made to pass, 
before it emerged into the universal tolerance, the 
quiet repose, the friendly association, of the different 
forms of religious faith which now characterize our 
happy communities. With but few of these was 
Roger Williams, in any manner, particularly con- 
nected. 

By the assiduity and faithfulness with which he 
discharged his clerical duties, and the character he 
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ever maintained in the community, he won for his 
ministry the respect of the people, and attained to 
high standing and influence, both as a clergyman and 
a citizen. Accordingly, on the death of Mr. Skelton, 
he was invited by the church to become their teacher. 
Against this invitation, as against that which hat’ 
been given him on a former occasion, the Court sent 
their decided remonstrance, and requested the church 
at Salem not to ordain him. The church, however, 
with a becoming independence, disregarded the re- 
monstrance, and Mr. Williams was regularly insti- 
tuted in the pastoral office in August, 1634. ‘This 
act was regarded by the Court as a high-handed con- 
tempt of their authority, which was not soon for- 
given, and, as a subsequent chapter will show, was 
at length punished in a most remarkable and charac- 
‘eristic manner. 
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His Doctrine of the Freedom of Conscience—The Difficulty 
in which it involves him with the Clergy and Magistrates.— 
His Opposition to the Freeman’s Oath.—The Persecution of 
the Magistrates extends to the People of Salem.—He is de- 
serted by his Church—The Judgment of the Clergy.—The 
Decree of Banishment.—He leaves Salem. 


From the period of Mr. Williams’s final settle- 
ment as the teacher of the church in Salem, may be 
dated the beginning of the controversy with the 
clergy and Court of Massachusetts, which, at length, 
terminated in his banishment from the Colony. He 
was surrounded by men, both in ecclesiastical and 
civil life, whose minds were, as yet, incapable of 
forming a conception of the great principle of spirit- 
ual freedom, which had taken full possession of his 
soul, and which was now gradually moulding all his 
opinions, and, by unseen agencies, shaping the 
destiny, which the future had in store for him. He | 
believed that no human power had the right to in- 
termeddle in matters of conscience; and that neither 
Church nor State, neither bishop nor priest nor King, 
may prescribe the smallest iota of religious faith. 
For this, he maintained, a man is responsible to God 
alone. 

This principle, now so familiar and well-estab- 
_ lished, was, in all its applications, entirely at vari- 
ance with the whole structure of society in the Col- 
37 
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ony of Massachusetts; and every new assertion of it 
on the part of Mr. Williams, or of any of the doc- 
trines which he had connected with it, was sure to 
lead him into new collision with the authorities. 


Hence it was, that every expression of his opinions _ 
seemed to be heresy, and almost every act of his life - 


a protest against the legislation and the customs of 
the people among whom he lived. His preaching 
was faithful, his doctrines on all the great essentials 
of Christian faith were sound, and his life was of 
blameless purity. Yet he was fast falling beneath 
the ban both of civil and ecclesiastical proscription. 
His own church had expressed their confidence in his 
character; but beyond his fellow-citizens of Salem, 
there was none that extended to him the hand of 
fellowship, or expressed the slightest sympathy with 
the great truths that were struggling in his mind. 
The occurrences which have already been related 
had undoubtedly confirmed the prejudices of the 
magistrates, and exerted an important influence in 
hastening on the severe proceedings which were 
finally adopted against him. It has also been said 
that these occurrences were deemed more flagrant 
and dangerous in consequence of a feeling of jeal- 
ousy which existed at that time between Boston and 
Salem. Boston was the residence of the Governor 
and of most of the Council. It was also the capital 
of the Colony and the centre of both civil and re- 
ligious influence and authority. It would not be 
strange, therefore, if the views of a minister of 
Salem should be regarded with suspicion more 
readily than would have been the case with a minis- 
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ter of Boston. The reputation of Mr. Williams 
among his own townsmen was of a high order and 
of unsullied purity. He had brought with him to 
Salem some of the inhabitants of Plymouth who 
were attached to his ministry, and it may have been 
feared that, in connection with other causes, his 
resolute spirit and popular talents would give an 
importance to the town that might eclipse the 
metropolis. 

However this may have been, but few sessions of 
the Court were held during his second residence in 
Salem at which he was not summoned to appear, or 
at which his opinions or conduct were not, in some 
manner, the subject of complaint and reprobation. 
A few months after his settlement as pastor of the 
church, we find him again obnoxious to the Court in 
“that he had taught publicly that a magistrate ought 
not to tender an oath to an unregenerate man, for 
that we thereby have communion with a wicked man 
in the worship of God, and cause him to take the 
name of God in vain. He was heard before all the 
ministers, and very clearly confuted.”’ So says the 
Governor. Had Mr. Williams given a version of 
the argument, the result might have been stated 
differently. 

His opinions upon this subject appear to have been 
maintained by a train of reasoning peculiar to him- 
self; and, though unfolded somewhat at length in 
some of his subsequent writings, they are yet by no 
means easy of comprehension. He seems to have 
regarded an oath as in some sense an act of worship, 
which was to be entered upon only on the most . 
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serious occasions, and with devout feelings, and 
which, like any other act of worship, the civil magis- 
trate had no right to enforce against the consent of 
the individual. His opinions, it would appear, were 
formed while living in England; it may be, from an 
observation of the light manner in which oaths were 
administered, and of the offensive formality of kiss- 
ing the Bible, which was usually connected with their 
administration. In his reply to George Fox, he de- 
clares that he has submitted to the loss of large sums 
in the courts of England rather than yield to these 
formalities, though he did not object to taking the 
oath without them; which the judges, he says, were 
unwilling to admit without an Act of Parliament. 
The controversy with the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, in which the principles of Williams had 
impelled him to engage, was now becoming every 
day more violent, and running into almost every act 
of the Court, and every relation of social life. They 
still maintained a connection with the Church of 
England, and manifested a respect for its institu- 
tions. Williams retained a vivid recollection of its 
intolerant acts, and boldly declared its “ bloody tenet 
of persecution,” as he termed it, to be “ most lament- 
ably contrary to the doctrine of Jesus Christ.” The 
magistrates enacted a law requiring every man to 
attend public worship, and to contribute to its sup- 
port. This he denounced as an open violation of 
natural rights, and the prolific source of every form 
of persecution. “No one,” said he, “should be 
bound to maintain a worship against his own con- 
sent.” The ablest divines were appointed to reason 
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with him, and to confute the heresies that seemed 
wrought into his very being. But it was all in vain. 
His opinions were misrepresented, and carried out 
to absurd and unauthorized conclusions, and these 
were charged upon him as essential parts of his doc- 
trine; but he contented himself simply with denying 
what he did not believe, and reiterating, with irre- 
pressible boldness, the faith which he held. This 
faith set a clear and well-defined limit to the exercise 
of the civil power. “It extends,’ said he, with 
singular accuracy and clearness of perception, “‘ only 
to the bodies, and goods, and outward estates of 
men; with conscience and with religious opinions 
“the civil magistrate may not intermeddle, even to 
stop a church from apostasy and heresy.” These 
were the opinions that inflamed the whole body of 
the divines, and called down upon his head the stern- 
est censures from both the civil and ecclesiastical 
heads of the Colony. 

While affairs were in this condition, the people of 
Salem preferred to the Court a claim for a tract of 
land lying in Marblehead Neck; but the Court, as a 
punishment for the contempt of authority the town 
had shown in settling Mr. Williams, refused to allow 
the claim. The reason of the refusal was embodied 
in the decision itself. This reckless mingling to- 
gether of matters entirely separate and independent, 
Williams taught his church strongly to resent, as an _ 
act of flagrant injustice. In conjunction with the 
church, he wrote ‘ letters of admonition unto all the 
churches, whereof any of the magistrates were mem- 
bers, that they might admonish the magistrates of 
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their injustice.” * This course, in our times, would 
be called appealing to the people; for the members 
of the churches alone were freemen of the Colony, 
and in the absence of that great redresser of wrongs, 
the public press,+ it was the only mode in which the 
general sense of justice could be effectually ad- 
dressed. But the democratic principle was then in 
its infancy, and the right of instruction to the depu- 
ties of the people, now so frequently exercised, was 
at that time but imperfectly understood. The Court, 
therefore, were not to be diverted by any apprehen- 
sion of popular disapprobation. The act of Williams 
and his church, in thus presuming to appeal from the 
decision of the magistrates to the tribunal of public 
sentiment, seemed to them little less than open re- 
bellion; and at the next meeting of the Court the 
deputies of Salem were deprived of their seats until 
the letter had been satisfactorily explained and ample 
apology had been made for their participation in its 
authorship and doctrines. 

The town of Salem submitted to the disfranchise- 
ment, and its deputies made the apology which was 
demanded, though not till after Mr. Endicott, the 
principal deputy, had suffered imprisonment for his 
adherence to the doctrines of the letter. Williams, 
at this juncture, addressed another letter to his 
church, urging them to renounce all communion with 
the other churches of the Colony; but they had been 


* Master John Cotton’s “ Reply to Roger Williams.” 
+ The first newspaper in the American Colonies was com- 
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humbled by the magistrates, and refused any longer 
to second the views of their teacher. 

When, on a former occasion, in his treatise con- 
cerning the patent, he had been charged by the Court 
with disowning his allegiance to the King, he had 
explained his views, and had given his book to the 
Governor to be burned. But now his principles and 
his conduct required no explanation, and by him, 
at least, they were not to be retracted. They were 
the deepest-seated principles of his moral nature, and 
could be surrendered only with existence itself. 
Alone in his maintenance of them, when his towns- 
men and his church had all yielded to the mandate 
of power, and deserted him; when even his wife it 
may be, fearing the consequences that were already 
threatening her family, added her entreaties, and 
even her reproaches, to swell the tide that was setting 
against him; he stands boldly forth, the sublimest 
moral object of the time, and calmly waits the storm 
that is fiercely driving toward him. The ministers, 
with Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker at their head, sent 
-a committee to Salem, to deal with him, and censure 
him ; but he disowned their spiritual jurisdiction, and 
declared himself “ ready to be bound and banished, 
and even to die in New England,” rather than re- 
nounce the clear convictions which had been fastened 
more firmly upon his understanding by the persecu- 
tions he had suffered. He felt that a great principle 
was committed to him to maintain and defend; that 
“the removal of the yoke of soul-oppression ” was 
worthy to task his best energies and to call forth the 
costliest sacrifices. He plainly delighted himself 
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with anticipating the results of the spiritual freedom 
for which he was contending, and pictured to his 
imagination the blessings that would follow in its 
train; and he bound himself to the conclusion, ex- 
pressed in his own strong language, that, “as it will 
prove an act of mercy and righteousness to the en- 
slaved nations, so it is of binding force to engage the 
whole and every interest and conscience to preserve 
the common liberty and peace.”’ 

The controversy having arrived at a crisis like this, 
the ministers, at the request of the Court, assembled 
to consider his case, and to give their advice to the 
magistrates. They “ professedly declared”’ that he 
deserved to be banished from the Colony for main- 
taining the doctrine ‘‘ that the civil magistrate might 
not intermeddle even to stop a church from apostasy 
and heresy,” and that the churches ought to request 
the magistrates to remove him. Thus was the 
opinion of the ecclesiastical authorities plainly and 
fully declared, and the sentence of the civil power 
was not long delayed. 

In July, he was summoned to Boston to answer 
to the charges brought against him at the General 
Court, which was then in session. He was here, be- 
fore the highest tribunal of the Colony, solemnly 
charged with the crime of maintaining the following 
dangerous opinions: First, That the magistrate 
ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
otherwise than in such cases as did disturb the civil 
peace. Secondly, That he ought not to tender an 
oath to an unregenerate man. Thirdly, That he 
ought not to pray with such, though wife, child, &c. 
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Fourthly, That a man ought not to give thanks after 
sacrament, nor after meat.” * ‘These several charges 
may have represented his opinions very imperfectly ; 
but even supposing them to be perfectly accurate ex- 
pressions of the views which he really entertained, 
they yet seem strange matters for the action of a 
civil tribunal of legislators and magistrates. 

In the trial of Roger Williams, if trial it may be 
called, there appears to have been no examination of 
witnesses, and no hearing of counsel. In all the 
Colony, there were none to raise a question of juris- 
diction, save alone the individual accused; and in 
raising this question his very crime consisted. The 
charges were the subject of long and serious debate, 
which terminated in allowing him and the church in 
Salem “time to consider these things till the next 
General Court, and then, either to give satisfaction, 
or to expect the sentence.’”’ The interval, we may ~ 
readily imagine, was a period of no common excite- 
ment among the churches and towns of Massachu- 
setts Bay. The contest was one that could not fail 
to awaken the deepest interest among men enter- 
taining views of government and religion like those 
prevalent among the early Puritans. On one side 
was arrayed the whole power of the civil govern- 
ment, supported by the united voice of the clergy, 
and by the general sentiment of the people; on the 
other was a single individual, a minister of the gos- 
pel, of distinguished talents and of blameless life, 
who yet had ventured to assert the freedom of con- 
science, and to deny the jurisdiction of any human 
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authority in controlling its dictates or decisions. The 
purity of the churches, and the cause of sound doc- 
trine, were thought to be in peril, and all waited with 
eager expectation to know the issue of this first 
schism that had sprung up among the Pilgrim bands 
of New England. 

The next General Court was held in October, 1635. 
Mr. Williams was again summoned before the Court, 
and appeared for the last time. His opinions had not 
changed. He had been deserted by most of those 
who at first had made common cause with him; but 
he still stood firm, the undaunted champion of the 
principles which he had espoused. The Court them- 
selves were as little inclined to abandon the ground 
they had taken. Instructed by the advice they had 
received from the ministers, they decided, though 
not by a large majority of the members, that he 
should depart out of their jurisdiction within six 
weeks. 

The following is the act of banishment, as it stands 
upon the Colony records: “ Whereas, Mr. Roger 
Williams, one of the elders of the church of Salem, 
hath broached and divulged divers new and danger- 
ous opinions against the authority of magistrates ; 
as also writ letters of defamation, both of the magis- 
trates and churches here, and that before any con- 
viction, and yet maintaineth the same without any 
retraction; it is therefore ordered, that the said Mr. 
Williams shall depart out of this jurisdiction within 
six weeks now next ensuing, which if he neglect to 
perform, it shall be lawful for the Governor and 
two of the magistrates to send him to some place out 
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of this jurisdiction, not to return any more without 
license from the Court.” 

The records also contain the following decree, 
which was passed at the same Court, and which 
serves to illustrate the inquisitorial spirit of the tribu- 
nal, which banished Roger Williams, and which, in 
so many other instances, asserted its jurisdiction 
over the thoughts and the opinions of men: ‘ Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe is enjoined to appear at the next par- 
ticular Court, to answer for the letter, that came 
from the church of Salem, as also to bring the names 
of those that will justify the same, or else to acknowl- 
edge his offence under his own hand, for his own 
particular.” * 

The sentence of banishment was passed on the 3d 
of November, 1635; all the ministers, save one, 
approving it. Though it must have been anticipated, 
and perhaps even hoped for, yet its final passage was 
productive of no small reaction and excitement 
among the more quiet citizens and the sober-minded 
laymen of the Colony. Especially in Salem, it is 
said, the whole community was in an uproar. The 
time was soon after extended so as to allow him to 
remain till spring. But his presence was soon found 
to endanger too much the orthodoxy of the people. 
It was complained to the Court that he still per- 
sisted in maintaining and uttering his opinions; that 
many of the people, “ taken with an apprehension of 
his godliness,” resorted to his house to listen to his 
teachings, and that he was preparing to withdraw 
with them from Massachusetts, and form a settle- 
ment upon Narragansett Bay. 

* Savage’s “ Winthrop,” vol. i. p. 167, note. 
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The neighborhood of a new Colony, thus founded 
upon the principles of Roger Williams, was the sub- 
ject of no very agreeable anticipation to the fathers 
of Massachusetts; and upon receiving the informa- 
tion they determined to send him to England, by a 
ship then lying in the harbor ready for sea. 

For this purpose he received another summons to 
attend the Court at Boston. It was now winter. 
His health was impaired by the labors he had en- 
dured, and the excitements through which he had 
passed. Injustice and oppression, the desertion of 
his friends, and the hard speeches of his enemies, had 
wounded his spirit, though they had not embittered 
the feelings of his heart. He sent an answer, refus- 
ing to obey the summons of the Court, which was 
borne to Boston by “ divers of the people of Salem,” 
alleging, at the same time, as a reason of his refusal, 
the ill-health from which he was suffering. 

But the magistrates were not thus to be defeated. 
They sent a small sloop, or pinnace, to Salem, with 
a warrant to Captain Underhill to apprehend him 
and carry him on board the ship, which was to sail 
immediately for England. When, however, the offi- 
cers went to his house, they found his wife and chil- 
dren, but he had already gone three days before. 

Had the warrant of the magistrates found him 
still in Salem, the name of Roger Williams would 
have been linked with far other scenes and achieve- 
ments than those with which it is now forever asso- 
ciated. He would have been transported back to 
England, and, instead of becoming the founder of a 
State in the American confederacy, and passing his 
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life in the comparative obscurity of a New England 
settlement, he might have vindicated the cause of 
freedom in the British Parliament, and become a 
sharer in the triumphs and defeats through which it 
passed in that age of revolution and crime; in Eng- 
land, as in America, he would still have asserted the 
same great principles; and history might have bla- 
zoned his brilliant deeds, and recorded his name with 
those of Hampden, and Milton, and Sir Henry Vane, 
his friends and illustrious compeers in the same noble 
cause. 
A. B., VOL. VII. —4 


CEAPLER. Vio 


His Wanderings after his Banishment—He visits Massasoit, 
and begins a Settlement at Seekonk.—He crosses the River, 
and lays the Foundations of Providence. 


Ir was in circumstances like these that the founder 
of Rhode Island was compelled to leave the Colony, 
to which he had fled to escape the yoke of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny in England. It was like a second exile, 
rendered the more difficult to be borne, because of 
the hands by which it was forced upon him, and the 
wintry solitude into which it drove him forth. 

The approbation which the ministers gave to the 
act by which he was banished was much more nearly 
unanimous than the vote of the magistrates by which 
it had been passed. Indeed, the whole proceeding 
had its origin in a mistaken, though, doubtless, sin- 
cere regard for the interests of religion. Though the 
language of the sentence charges him with defama- 
tion of the magistrates, yet it was only in denying 
their jurisdiction in matters of conscience, and in 
condemning their unjust proceedings that this defa- 
mation consisted. It was not pretended that he had 
violated any law, that he had been guilty of any im- 
moral act, or even that he had proved faithless to any 
trust, either as a minister or a citizen; his opinions 
were his only crimes, and for these, and these alone, 
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did the Court of Massachusetts decide to send him 
from their jurisdiction. 

From the narrative which has already been given, 
it is plain that the head and front of his offending 
consisted in his maintaining that the civil magis- 
trate has no right to interfere with religious opinions. 
Of the truth of this principle, and of its paramount 
importance to the well-being of society, there is no 
longer any room for question. It is now the cher- 
ished sentiment of the people of this country, and is 
rapidly extending its sway throughout the Protestant 
world. In the mind of Roger Williams, even at an 
early period of life, it was clearly conceived, and 
earnestly pressed to its legitimate results; though it 
was there mingled with other opinions with which it 
had no natural connection. It may also be admitted 
that, while in Massachusetts, he advocated his prin- 
ciple with too urgent a zeal, and with too little regard 
for the prevailing opinions of the age; but, after 
making every allowance that either justice or charity 
can claim, his banishment must still be regarded as 
an arbitrary proceeding, utterly without foundation 
either in justice or in State necessity. It was the 
offspring of a principle that would justify every 
species of tyranny, and it will forever remain among 
the few spots that tarnish the escutcheon of Massa- 
chusetts, otherwise radiant with unnumbered virtues. 

At the period to which this narrative relates, how 
different was the aspect of New England from that 
which she now presents! From the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the shores of the Narragansett is 
now a pleasant excursion of a few hours, through 
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busy villages and cultivated fields, and across a re- 
gion diversified everywhere with the innumerable 
occupations and the ever-cheerful sights and sounds 
of civilized life. But, at the time of Roger Will- 
iams’s banishment, none of these had even begun to 
be. The only settlements of white men, in the dis- 
trict now comprising the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, were scattered 
along the coast from Cape Cod to Portsmouth. The 
Colonists, in that early day, had seldom travelled 
far into the interior. The whole extent of country 
stretching northward from the ocean, between Bos- 
ton or Plymouth on the east, and the Pawtucket or 
Seekonk River on the west, now embracing several 
thickly peopled counties of the State of Massachu- 
setts, was then a wide wilderness, interspersed with 
thick forests, and presenting scarcely a single dwel- 
ling of civilized man. 

It was in January, 1636, the sternest month of a 
New England winter, when Roger Williams left his 
wife and babes in Salem, in order to escape the war- 
rant that would have conducted him to the ship then 
waiting to bear him to England. He went forth an 
exiled man, to trust his life and fortunes to the rough 
chances of the wilderness that then skirted the Colo- 
nies of Plymouth and of Massachusetts Bay. Sel- 
dom has an exile for opinion’s sake been driven from 
a Christian community to encounter more severe 
necessities or endure more crushing privations. He 
was without companions, and without a place of 
refuge from the severities of the pitiless season. 
Though he has left no detailed account of his wan- 
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derings, yet here and there a scattered allusion in his 
writings tells us how wretched must have been his 
exiled condition. In a letter to his friend Major 
Mason, written thirty-five years afterward, he 
speaks of still feeling its effects. “I was sorely 
tossed,” says he, “for fourteen weeks, in a bitter 
winter season, not knowing what bread or bed did 
mean,” * 

In the absence of authentic narrative, the imagina- 
tion calls up the desolate aspect of New England 
over two hundred and seventy years ago, and pic- 
tures the scene of his “sorrowful flight.’’ Before 
him spread the wide forest, covered with the deep 
snows of midwinter, tracked by wild beasts, whose 
numbers and ferocity civilization had not yet dimin- 
ished, and diversified only by occasional groups of 
the inhospitable dwellings of the Indians. Behind 
him were his family and his home, in the settlements 
from which he had been banished for conscience’ 
sake. Provided only with the poorest means of 
subsistence, separated from the commonest charities 
of civilized life, how heavily must those dreary 
weeks have rolled away! The winter’s storm roars 
in the forest, the howl of the wolf and the scream 
of the panther are borne upon the blast; but his 
only shelter is a hollow tree, or the comfortless 
cabins of the savages. Yet this outcast man, whom 
rulers had banished, whom churches and clergy had 
proscribed, bears with him in his desert wander- 


* Upon this period in the life of the father of Rhode Island, 
one of the gifted sons of that State has founded the epic narra- 
tive of “ What Cheer, or Roger Williams in Banishment,’ an 
historical poem of unusual fidelity to history, and containing 
passages of great beauty and pathos. 
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ings a great doctrine of Christian ethics, an eternal 
principle of civil rights, of inestimable importance 
to all mankind. He alone comprehends it in its true 
significance; and, as an apostle commissioned from 
Heaven, he alone has preached it to a blind and 
bigoted age. If he perishes amid the fury of the 
storm, or from the rage of wild beasts or of savage 
men, there is not another in New England, perhaps 
not in Christendom, who fully comprehends it and 
dares assert it. 

But he was not destined thus to perish. In the 
days of his prosperity, he had assiduously cultivated 
the friendship of the Indians, who visited the settle- 
ments of the Colonists. He had thus acquired the 
use of their language, and now, in his time of need, 
when he presented himself at their squalid cabins a 
houseless wanderer, they received him to their rude 
hospitality. “These ravens,” says he, “ fed me in 
the wilderness.”’ And, in after-life, he ever acknowl- 
edged with pious gratitude the Providence that 
watched over him and protected him amid the suf- 
ferings and perils through which he passed. 

Of the incidents that befell him in his solitary 
wanderings, after leaving Salem, a few words will 
suffice to tell all that can be gleaned from his writ- 
ings; and this is to be gathered rather from inci- 
dental allusions than from any narrative he has left. 
These are found mainly in the letter to Major Mason, 
to which reference has already been made. It bears 
date at Providence, June 22d, 1670, and makes men- 
tion of the following interesting fact, that serves to 
show how the spirit of humanity, at least in some of 
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the Massachusetts magistrates, struggled with the 
perverted sense of duty. which dictated his banish- 
ment. At the time of his leaving Salem, Governor 
Winthrop, who, the year before, had been supplanted 
in the chief magistracy of the Colony by Thomas 
Dudley,* wrote to Williams “ to steer his course to 
the Narragansett Bay and Indians,” as a region as 
yet unappropriated by any of the patents of the King. 
“T took,” says he, ‘‘ his prudent motion as a hint and 
voice from God; and, waiving all other thoughts and 
motions, I steered my course from Salem, (though 
in winter snow, which I feel yet,) unto these parts, 
wherein I may say, Pentel; I have seen the face of 
God.” 

It would appear that when he fled from Salem he 
made his way through the forest to the lodges of the 
Pokanokets, who occupied the country north from 
Mount Hope as far as Charles River. Ousemaguin, 
or Massasoit, the famous chief of this tribe, had 
known Mr. Williams when he lived in Plymouth, and 
had often received presents and tokens of kindness 
at his hands; and now, in the days of his friendless 
exile, the aged chief welcomed him to his cabin at 
Mount Hope, and extended to him the protection and 
aid he required. He granted to him a tract of land 
on the Seekonk River, to which, at the opening of 
spring, he repaired, and where “he pitched and be- 
gan to build and plant.”+ At this place, also, at the 


* Mr. Haynes, the successor of Dudley, was Governor when 


Williams was banished. 

+ The spot, which was selected as the site of the new settle- 
ment, is near the beautiful bend in the river, now known as 
“Manton’s Cove,” a short distance above the upper bridge, 
directly eastward of Providence. 
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same time, he was joined by a number of his friends 
from Salem. Here he doubtless thought his wander- 
ings were ended, and, with the friends who had come 
to share his exile, he hoped to plant a settlement that 
should be free forever from “the yoke of soul-op- 
pression,” which the authorities of Massachusetts 
Bay had sought to fasten on their necks. 

But scarcely had the first dwelling been raised in 
the new settlement, scarcely had the corn which they 
had planted appeared above the ground, when he 
was again disturbed and obliged to move still far- 
ther from Christian neighbors and the dwellings of 
civilized men. “I received a letter,”’ says he, “ from 
my ancient friend, Mr. Winslow, then Governor of 
Plymouth, professing his own and others’ love and 
respect for me, yet lovingly advising me, since I was 
fallen into the edge of their bounds, and they were 
loth to displease the Bay, to remove but to the other 
side of the water; and then, he said, I had the coun- 
try before me, and might be as free as themselves, 
and we should be loving neighbors together.” * 

With the advice given him in this friendly man- 
ner, and apparently without any sinister design, his 
experience had now taught him the wisdom to com- 
ply. He accordingly soon abandoned the fields 
which he had planted, and the dwelling he had be- 
gun to build, and embarked in a canoe upon the See- 
konk River, in quest of another spot, where, un- 
molested, he might rear a home and plant a separate 
Colony. There were five others, who, having joined 
him at Seekonk, bore him company in the excursion 


* Letter to Mason. “Mass. Hist. Coll.,” vol. i. p. 275- 
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in which he thus went forth to become the founder 
of a city and a State. Tradition has handed down, 
among the sons of these earliest citizens of Rhode 
Island, the course and incidents of their singular voy- 
age. As the little bark, thus freighted with the 
fortunes of a future State, was borne along on the 
waters of the Seekonk, Williams was greeted by 
some Indians, from the heights that rise on the west- 
ern banks of the stream, with the friendly salutation, 
“What cheer, Netop? What cheer?’ and first came 
to land at the spot now called Slate Rock, in rear of 
the mansion of His Excellency, Governor Fenner.* 

After exchanging salutations with the Indians, 
and, as is probable, obtaining some additional infor- 
mation concerning the country which stretched in 
summer’s beauty before him, he again embarked, 
and, coasting along the stream, passed round the 
headlands, now known as Fox Point, and India 
Point, up the harbor, to the mouth of the Mooshau- 
sic River. Here he landed, and, upon the beautiful 
slope of the hill that ascends from the river, he de- 
scried the spring around which he commenced the 
first “ plantations of Providence.” 

It was in the latter part of June, 1636, as well as 
can be ascertained, that Roger Williams and _ his 
companions began the settlement at the mouth of the 
Mooshausic River. A little distance north of what 


* The adjacent estate still bears the name of “ Whatcheer.” 
This land, Roger Williams says, he planted with his own 
hands; and by him it was conveyed to James Ellis, who soon 
after sold it to Arthur Fenner, the first of the ancient and 
respected family to whom it has ever since belonged. Netop 
means “friend.” Williams’s “ Key,” p. 2. 
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is now the centre of the city, the spring is still pointed 
out which drew the attention of the humble voyagers 
from Seekonk. Here, after so many wanderings, 
was the weary exile to find a home, and to lay the 
foundations of a city, which should be a perpetual 
memorial of pious gratitude to the superintending 
Providence which had protected him and guided him 
to the spot. How changed is the scene in the lapse 
of over two hundred and seventy years! Art and 
Wealth have covered with their beautiful mansions 
the hillside that rose in luxuriant verdure before him, 
and Learning has erected her halls upon its summit. 
. The solitary place has become a thickly eS 
city, the abode of wealth and of elegance, and, 

stead of the deep silence of nature, that then Me 
over the scene, there are now heard, over hill and 
plain and water, the hum of the spindle, the bustle 
of trade, and the cheerful murmurs of busy life. 


CHAPTER VIL 


The principal Indian Tribes of New England—Williams’s 
Intercourse with them.—His Views of their Rights, and his 
Influence with them.—Freedom of the Colony at Provi- 
dence.—Its Government limited to civil Things.—Circum- 
stances in which Williams is placed. 


Or the numerous Indian tribes that occupied the 
territory of New England at the period of its first 
settlement by the whites, the most important were 
the Pokanokets, the Pequots, with their tribal allies, 
the Mohegans, and the Narragansetts. The Poka- 
nokets were scattered from Mount Hope, over the 
region now comprised in the counties of Bristol and 
Plymouth, in the State of Massachusetts. This 
tribe, like most of the others on the coast, had been 
greatly reduced by the ravages of the pestilence 
which, a short period before the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, had swept away such multitudes of the aborigi- 
nal race. The Pequots and Mohegans possessed the 
greater part of the State of Connecticut. They were 
the fiercest and most warlike of all the New England 
tribes, and in their intercourse with the English they 
perpetually manifested their treacherous and hostile 
spirit. They were confident of their own strength, 
and embraced with savage eagerness every opportu- 
nity which presented itself to avenge the encroach- 
ments which the strangers were gradually making 
upon their native domain. 
; BD 
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The Narragansetts held beneath their sway the 
greater part of what is now the State of Rhode 
Island, together with the islands of the bay, and a 
portion of Long Island. Though shy of the English, 
they were the most intelligent and civilized, the most 
generous and faithful, of all the New England In- 
dians. They had cultivated agriculture, and others 
of the simpler arts of life, and were also the manu- 
facturers of nearly all the wampumpeag in use 
among the natives as money. They were a numer- 
ous and powerful tribe; and, though they had gradu- 
ally lost their savage relish for war, they still could 
muster from four to five thousand fighting men from 
their own and the tributary tribes. 

The language of the several tribes of New Eng- 
land seems to have been essentially the same. In- 
deed, Roger Williams himself informs us, that, with 
his knowledge of the Narragansett tongue, he “ had 
entered into the secrets of those countries wherever 
the English dwell, about two hundred miles, between 
the French and Dutch plantations;”’ and he adds, 
that ‘“ with this help a man may converse with thou- 
sands of the Indians all over the country.” It is 
probable, also, that the same language, though with 
the modifications of various dialects, extended 
among the tribes of New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. This singular, and as it has been 
represented, exceedingly copious and_ versatile 
language has been made the subject of much 
curious inquiry among the philologists of our 
own and of other lands. The people who spoke 
it have long since vanished from the hills and 
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forests of New England; but the language 
itself has survived them in the pious though 
humble labors of their benefactors. Specimens of 
its endless words and its unique structure are still to 
be found in the “ Key,” which Williams wrote, in 
the “ Grammar ”’ of John Eliot, and especially in the 
few scattered copies that remain of the Indian Bible, 
which the noble-minded Apostle toiled away the best 
years of his life in translating. 

With these several tribes, whose names and lo¢ali- 
ties we have thus incidentally mentioned, Mr. Will- 
iams, during the remainder of his life, was thrown 
into frequent, and, in some instances, most intimate 
association. He was always their friend, the vindi- 
cator of their rights, the interpreter of their treaties, 
and the pacificator of their quarrels. He thus ac- 
quired an influence over them far superior to that of 
any other person of his time. 

The spot at which he had landed, and where he 
began to plant the new settlement, was within the 
territory belonging to the Narragansetts. Canoni- 
cus, the aged chief of the tribe, and Miantonomo, his 
nephew, had visited the Colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay, while Williams resided there, 
and had learned to regard him, in virtue of his being 
a minister, as one of the sachems of the English. He 
had also taken special pains to conciliate their good- 
will and gain their confidence, and “ spared no cost 
toward them, in tokens and presents to Canonicus 
and all his, many years before he came to Narra- 
gansett in person.” 

In all his dealings with the Indians, Mr. Williams 
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was governed by a strict regard to the rights, which, 
he had always contended, belonged to them as the 
sole proprietors of the soil. He justly conceived that 
it belonged to them alone to give away the lands 
which they and their fathers had occupied for cen- 
turies. In accordance with this principle, the asser- 
tion of which had given so much offence in Massa- 
chusetts, he waits for no patent from the King to 
confer upon him, as a favor from his majesty, the 
territory he sought to possess, but goes directly to 
the great sachems of the country, and purchases of 
them a clear title to the lands “lying upon the two 
fresh rivers, called Mooshausic and Wanasqua- 
tucket.”” The sachems, also, in consideration of his 
many kindnesses and services to them, ceded to him, 
as a gratuity, all the land lying between the above- 
named rivers and the Pawtuxet. The terms of these 
grants are sufficiently general to give rise, in these 
days, to endless litigation; and, at different periods 
in the early history of the town, they were productive 
of no little uncertainty and dispute. It must be ad- 
mitted that they reflect but little credit on the legal 
education which the founder of Rhode Island is said 
to have pursued under the direction of Sir Edward 
Coke. 

Of the settlement at Providence, Roger Williams 
was the earliest projector, and the sole negotiator 
with the Indians. It was by his influence, and at his 
expense, that the purchase was procured from Canon- 
icus and Miantonomo, who partook largely of the 
shyness and jealousy of the English so common to 
their tribe. He says, “ It was not thousands nor tens 
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of thousands of money, that could have bought of 
them an English entrance into this bay.’ It was 
done by “that language, acquaintance, and favor 
with the natives,” which he had acquired, and which 
he knew so well how to use. He was, in every sense, 
the father of the infant Colony. By great charge and 
travel, he secured the land on which it was planted, 
and established a loving and peaceable neighborhood 
with the sachems around, by presents and gratuities, 
of which he also sustained the cost. In order to raise 
the funds needed for this purpose, and for removing 
his wife and family to the new settlement, he was 
obliged to mortgage his house and land in Salem. 
Unlike the Pilgrims, who had organized their 
Commonwealth simply for securing liberty for their 
own faith and worship, Roger Williams, in framing 
the organization of the new Colony, did not lose 
sight of the great principle of spiritual freedom for 
which he had contended while in Massachusetts. 
This principle was as broad as humanity itself, and 
he did not fail to perceive its application to others, 
as readily and clearly as to himself. The persons 
who accompanied him from Seekonk, and the others 
who soon after joined him at Providence, came with- 
out any solicitation from him; yet he received them 
with the utmost kindness. He prescribed to them 
no conditions of their admission to the Colony, and 
exercised over them no personal control, but freely 
shared with them all that the friendship of the In- 
dians had given him to bestow. By the deeds of the 
sachems of Narragansett, the lands at Providence 
were conveyed to him alone, and “ were his as much 
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as any man’s coat upon his back.” He might have 
retained them as his own permanent fee, and, like 
the founders of Pennsylvania and Maryland, having 
secured them by a charter from the King, he might 
have continued the unquestioned proprietary of the 
entire domain. He thus might have amassed wealth 
and dignities, and bequeathed them as a legacy to his 
children. 

Such, however, was not the policy which he 
adopted. He desired that the new settlement might 
be “for a shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science,’ and he welcomed with an open hand all 
who came to him for refuge. He chose to found the 
infant Commonwealth in the simple principles of 
pure democracy, and reserved to himself no more 
either of authority or of land than he freely distrib- 
uted to his associates. Though, in procuring the 
land, he had probably parted with the whole of his 
little property, he yet gave it all, as a free gift, to the 
persons who had united with him in forming the set- 
tlement. The town subsequently voted him the sum 
of thirty pounds, not as purchase money, or as com- 
pensation for his services and expenditures, but as 
“a loving gratuity,” which, however, was to be paid 
from the common fund appointed to be created by 
the payment of thirty shillings by each person who 
should subsequently be admitted a member of the 
Colony. 

Thus was the first settlement within the territory 
of Rhode Island commenced, in the spirit of generous 
liberality and mutual confidence, and with the utmost 
degree of personal freedom that can consist with the 
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existence of civil society. The little community 
thrived beneath the genial influence of unrestricted 
freedom; it was gradually enlarged by emigrations 
from the neighboring Colonies and from England; 
for the ships that now covered the Bay of Massachu- 
setts came crowded with emigrants to the New 
World. They bore to the shores of New England, 
not the motley throng of homeless and wretched be- 
ings, who now crowd the steerage of our packet 
ships, but mainly the intelligent and the virtuous who 
had been persecuted for conscience’ sake, and who 
preferred a life of exile to the disabilities and priva- 
tions to which they were subjected at home. Among | 
them were often found persons of superior education, 
and of large estates, mingled with the adventurous 
spirits, who sought in the distant Colonies a freer 
range of action and opinion, and a wider sphere of 
enterprise. Many of these came to the plantations 
at Providence, where the opinions and conduct of 
individuals were the least subjected to the scrutiny 
of the public. 

The persons who thus joined the settlement of 
Roger Williams bound themselves to conform to the 
principles on which it had been founded, and also to 
be governed by the orders and agreements of the 
majority. They were admitted to the fellowship of 
the settlers by subscribing the following instrument, 
which stands without date in the earliest records of 
the Colony, and was undoubtedly the first form of 
civil government which the inhabitants adopted: 

“We, whose names are here underwritten, being 
desirous to inhabit in the town of Providence, do 
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promise to submit ourselves, in active or passive obe- 
dience, to all such orders or agreements as shall be 
made for public good of the body in an orderly way, 
by the major consent of the present inhabitants, mas- 
ters of families, incorporated together into a town- 
ship, and such others whom they shall admit into the 
same, only in civil things.” 

This earliest form of the social compact, adopted 
by the settlers at Providence, is remarkable alike for 
its simplicity, and for the entire freedom it guaran- 
tees to each individual in every sphere of life, save 
in civil things alone. It embodies the principle for 
which Roger Williams had contended ever since his 
arrival in America, and for the maintenance of which 
he had been persecuted by the Court of Massachu- 
setts, and, it is believed, is the first form of govern- 
ment recorded in history that contains an express 
practical recognition of the rights of conscience. 
This instrument was undoubtedly written by the 
father of the Colony himself. It breathes his spirit, 
and bears the impress of his character. While it ex- 
pressly limits the power of the body politic to the 
civil relations of the people, it at the same time care- 
fully guards against any exaggerated notions or 
wild misapplications of personal freedom, by strictly 
binding every individual to obey the orders and 
agreements of the majority of the “ masters of fami- 
lies.” It was the perfection of civil freedom, without 
any alloy of licentiousness, while it left the con- 
science undisturbed in its allegiance to God alone. 
The spirit which was thus infused into the govern- 
ment and social organization of the Colony, at the 
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very beginning of its existence, has never ceased to 
characterize the legislation of Rhode Island; and, to 
this day, its influence is still felt among the people. 
It is a prominent fact in her history that her citizens 
have ever been distinguished for the vigilance with 
which they have watched over the rights of con- 
science; and not a single act of religious intolerance 
has ever disgraced the statute-book of the State. 
While, it may be, in other things she has learned 
salutary lessons from her Sister States, in this re- 
spect, at least, they are largely indebted to the success 
of her experiment and the influence of her well-sus- 
tained example. 

The government of the town remained in the 
hands of its citizens, and was administered in the 
simple forms of a pure democracy for a number of 
years. No mention is found in the records of any 
authority delegated to individuals by the body politic 
before the year 1640.* No officers were appointed, 
except a town treasurer; for none was needed, since 
every question affecting the public weal, whether of 
a legislative or a judicial character, could well be 
arbitrated in the assembly of the people. This feat- 
ure in the organization of the new society was a 
novelty among the settlements of New England, and 
gave rise to the reproach that the settlers at Provi- 
dence were opposed to magistrates. But the fast was 
far otherwise. Amid the simple forms and _har- 
monious interests of a newly painted community, 
that claimed no jurisdiction in matters of opinion, 
the office of magistrate would have been little else 


Staples’s “Annals of Providence.” 
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than a needless sinecure. The “ orders and agree- 
ments of the majority ’’ determined the action of 
each individual, and it is not improbable that the per- 
sonal influence of their leader often proved an effi- 
cient aid in allaying the bickerings and strifes that 
sprang up among the citizens of the little Common- 
wealth. The numerous declarations in his writings 
pertaining to the subject, and the public acts of his 
life, show that he fully understood the principles of 
civil government, and clearly perceived the eternal 
distinction that subsists between real freedom and 
the specious but worthless theories that arrogate its 
name. 

In this humble manner were laid the foundations 
of the settlement at Providence, and the earliest be- 
ginnings of the State of Rhode Island. But other 
and more pressing necessities than that of providing 
for the well-being of the town, must also have 
claimed the attention of its founder, even during the 
first months of its existence. He had been obliged 
to leave the fields he had planted at Seekonk, just 
as the corn was appearing above the ground; and 
when he arrived at the mouth of the Mooshausic, it 
was already too late to raise a harvest from the lands 
he there purchased of the Indians. The crops he 
might have raised by the labors of husbandry were 
thus in a great measure cut off; and, occupied as he 
must have been during the remainder of the season, 
he could have done but little toward providing for 
the wants of his family. A dwelling was to be 
reared, and the comforts of civilized life were to be 
gathered, upon a spot till now never trodden by 
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white men. The summer was already far advanced 
and, as he looked forward to the approach of winter, 
he must have beheld, in the distance, the hungry 
forms of poverty and want hastening toward his 
door. He was shut out from all intercourse with the 
towns of Massachusetts Bay, and must have de- 
pended for the subsistence of his family mainly upon 
his casual success in fishing, or upon the scanty sup- 
plies of the Indians. 

In the course of the autumn, he was visited by 
Governor Winslow, of Plymouth, of whom he speaks 
as “a great and pious soul,” and who, as he grate- 
fully acknowledges, “put a piece of gold into the 
hands of his wife for their supply;” an incident 
which, especially when taken in connection with his 
own touching allusion to it, shows how nearly he 
was exposed to “necessity’s sharp pinch.” His 
straitened circumstances were doubtless rendered 
the more aggravated and difficult to be borne by the 
consideration that they were brought about by the 
foolish and bigoted legislation of men with whom he 
had made a common cause in coming to New Eng- 
land for conscience’ sake, who themselves were ex- 
iles, and who had tasted the bitter sorrows of a life 
in the wilderness. It would not have been strange, 
considering the weakness of our nature, had the 
treatment which he received from Massachusetts 
Bay, and the severe privations that followed from it, 
embittered his spirit, and shrouded it in the sullen 
glooms of settled hostility to the magistrates and 
elders of that Colony. But no such result was pro- 
duced in the mind of Roger Williams. He har- 
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bored no feelings of revenge for the injuries he had 
received. He seems only to have pitied the weak- 
ness and regretted the delusion from which they 
sprang; and he employed the first opportunity that 
was presented to him in requiting the people, who 
had persecuted and banished him, with the amplest 
benefits and the noblest self-sacrifices. 


CHAPTER? VII 


The Pequot War.—The Services Williams renders the Govy- 
ernment of Massachusetts—His Agency saves the Colonies 
from Destruction—lIssue of the War.—Manner in which his 
Services were regarded by Massachusetts. 


SELDOM does the page of history glow with a 
brighter illustration of the spirit of forgiveness, and 
of Christian magnanimity, than is presented in the 
conduct of Roger Williams toward the authorities 
of Massachusetts, immediately after his banishment, 
and while the recollection of his wrongs was yet, 
fresh in his mind. The circumstances, as will ap- 
pear from the narrative, were those of extreme peril ; 
and the founder of Providence was the only person 
who could avert the calamities that threatened to 
overwhelm the English settlements in New Eng- 
land. Had he then been wanting in the noblest im- 
pulses of generosity and duty, the settlements of the 
early Pilgrims of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
might have been destroyed amid the horrors of In- 
dian massacre and conflagration. 

The Pequot Indians, who, as we have already 
stated, had always proved treacherous and hostile to 
the English, now threatened a universal insurrection, 
for the purpose of driving them forever from the 
lands they had acquired. In the summer of 1636, 
they attacked a party of traders in a sloop, near 
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Block Island, and murdered John Oldham, one of 
the company; and, having buried the hatchet with 
all the neighboring tribes, were endeavoring to unite 
them in a general league for the entire extermination 
of the Colonies. The frustration of their designs of 
savage vengeance, and the preservation of New Eng- 
land from the merciless atrocities of Indian war, 
were accomplished by Roger Williams. Upon re- 
ceiving intelligence of the murder of Oldham, and 
the designs of the Pequots, a few weeks after his re- 
moval to Providence, he was the first to communi- 
cate the information to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts. And to him, whom they had so recently driven 
into exile, and who was still under the ban of their 
proscription, did the authorities of the Colony com- 
mit the work of conciliating the Indians, and pre- 
venting the league, which might have brought deso- 
lation and bloodshed to all their homes. 

Mr. Williams accepted the hazardous and difficult 
commission of mediating with the Narragansetts, by 
whose example the course of the other tribes would 
be governed, and of opposing the influence and de- 
signs of the Pequots. It was an enterprise of no 
common difficulty and peril, and it is not claiming too 
much for his influence with the Indians to say, that 
he was the only man in New England who could 
have successfully executed it. In his letter to Major 
Mason, he mentions the leading incidents connected 
with the undertaking, and we follow the simple nar- 
rative he there gives. Upon receiving letters from 
Governor Vane, requesting him to use his utmost and 
speediest endeavors to hinder and break the league, 
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he embarks alone without delay in his canoe, scarcely 
informing his wife of the perilous voyage, and has- 
tens over the troubled waters of the Narragansett, 
“cutting through a stormy wind and great seas, 
every minute in hazard of life,” to the dwellings of 
Canonicus and Miantonomo, The Pequot ambassa- 
dors were already there, urging every consideration 
that could arouse the vengeance of these high- 
spirited though generous chiefs. They pictured be- 
fore them the gloomy destiny that was already set- 
tling down upon the Indian race, and pointed out to 
them the means by which the ancient possessors of 
the soil might regain the domain they had lost, and 
drive the white men from the country. The influ- 
ences thus brought to bear upon their minds were 
well calculated to rouse the hostile feelings of a jeal- 
ous and suspicious race, and the Narragansetts were 
already wavering. 

In the midst of the savage passions thus power- 
fully at work in the hearts of the Indians, Williams 
passed three days and nights at the sachem’s house, 
mingling with the Pequot ambassadors, whose hands 
were still reeking with the blood of the English they 
had slain, and “ from whom he nightly looked for 
their bloody knives at his own throat also.” But his 
arduous and perilous mission was crowned with suc- 
cess. The sachems, whose friendship he had long 
before acquired, yielded to his counsels. He was 
enabled to “ break in pieces the Pequot negotiation 
and design, and to make and finish, by many travels 
and charges, the English league with the Narragan- 
setts and Mohegans against the Pequots.”’ 
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The treaty, the terms of which were thus arranged 
by the negotiations of Mr. Williams with the Narra- 
gansetts, was ratified by the two contracting parties, 
at Boston, in October, 1636. Miantonomo, the chief 
of the tribe, and two sons of Canonicus, with a large 
number of attendants, made a visit at the time to the 
authorities of Massachusetts Bay, by whom they 
were received with much parade and demonstration 
of respect, and with whom they established a per- 
petual alliance of offence and defence against the 
hostile Pequots, that was to be binding alike upon 
themselves and their posterity. The treaty was at 
first written in the English language; but, the In- 
dians finding it difficult to understand it, from the 
imperfect explanations the magistrates were able to 
give, it was sent, probably at their own request, to 
Providence, to be interpreted to them by Mr. Will- 
iams; a fact, which demonstrates the confidence 
placed in his integrity and friendship by both Indians 
and English. 

Thus was the whole negotiation dependent upon 
him alone. He broke the league which the Pequots 
were striving to form, and saved the feeble settle- 
ments of New England from the horrors of a uni- 
versal savage war. He arranged the terms of the 
treaty with the Narragansetts, and at last interpreted 
to them its language, and won for its stipulations the 
reluctant confidence of their suspicious natures. All 
this was effected, as he has informed us, only at 
great cost and travel, and at the sacrifice of many 
private interests that were pressing themselves upon 
his attention. The pacification which he thus accom- 
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plished was more useful and more glorious than con- 
quest, and was the fruit of a heroism not less worthy 
of admiration. It was achieved by the self-sacrific- 
ing exertions of a spirit too generous to remember 
its wrongs, and too elevated to think of its own 
necessities. 

But the services of Roger Williams to the people 
who had banished him did not end here. The Pe- 
quots, though foiled in their attempts to establish a 
league with the neighboring tribes, could not be dis- 
suaded from their purposes of vengeance. With 
them the only question was, whether they should 
wait, in sullen inaction, the slow progress of the ex- 
tinction which they foresaw was their inevitable 
doom, or rush at once upon their enemies and decide 
their destiny by a single onset of savage ferocity. 
They resolved upon the latter course, and, almost in 
the fury of desperation, determined single-handed to 
undertake the war. The murders which they per- 
petrated, and the cruel tortures they inflicted upon 
some captives they seized, sent a chill of horror 
through the settlements of New England. The 
alarm was increased by their attack on the fort at 
Saybrook; and the three Colonies of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut resolved immediate- 
ly to invade the territory of the Pequots, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy the tribe, who had vowed perpetual 
vengeance upon all the English. 

During the war, which continued for nearly a 
year, Mr. Williams was the constant adviser of the 
Colonies, especially of the authorities of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in all the difficult questions that were pre- 
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sented for their decision, and the watchful guardian 
of all their interests in their relations with the friend- 
ly Indians. He received the troops that marched 
from Boston against the Pequots, under General 
Stoughton, and entertained them at his own house 
in Providence, and accompanied them to Narragan- 
sett in the expedition, when, at the request of the 
commander, he returned to be a medium of commu- 
nication between the army and the people of the 
Colony. He readily sacrificed every private interest, 
and perilled his life in their cause. His devotion to 
their affairs could not have been more constant and 
faithful had they never done him an injury, and had 
his happiness and his fame been identified with 
theirs. His conduct, during the whole of this gloomy 
period in the history of New England, was such as 
entitles him to the perpetual gratitude of the people 
of Massachusetts; for he was the instrument in the 
hands of Providence of saving her and her Sister 
Colonies from utter destruction. 

The Pequot war was terminated by the celebrated 
battle fought near the fort on Mystic River, in May, 
1637. It ended only in the extinction of the race. 
The forces of the English that were engaged in the 
battle were the troops of Connecticut, with about 
twenty men from Massachusetts, and some hundreds 
of friendly Indians, the whole under the command 
of Major Mason, who had received the ensigns of 
authority at Hartford, from the fathers of the Col- 
ony, amid the solemn services of religion. 

A few days after the battle, the remaining troops, 
under General Stoughton, arrived from Massachu- 
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setts, and the few scattered bands of the Pequots 
were hunted from their hiding-places. Every village 
was destroyed, every field was laid waste, and the 
surviving remnant of the race, about two hundred in 
number, surrendering to their subjugators, were 
either sold into slavery by the Colonists, or merged 
in the tribes that surrounded them. Their warriors 
had nearly all perished in battle. Sassacus, their 
principal sachem, was treacherously murdered by the 
Mohawks, to whom he had fled for protection. Not 
a single family remained to keep alive the Pequot 
name in the land of their ancestors. It was the be- 
ginning of the work of Indian extermination which 
has since been so fearfully consummated. It con- 
veyed a terrible lesson of the power of the English, 
but one that was justified, in most of its features, at 
least, by the circumstances in which the Colonies 
were placed. They had done all in their power to 
avert the sad necessity; but, when it could no longer 
be avoided, they determined to strike a blow that 
would not require to be repeated. It sent terror 
through all the tribes of New England, and secured 
the peace of the country through an entire genera- 
tion. The homes of the Pilgrims were safe from 
midnight marauders, their intercourse with the In- 
dians was established on a friendly footing, and the 
pursuits of industry were crowned with liberal re- 
wards beneath the genial auspices of protracted 
peace. 

Thus ended the first of the hopeless struggles 
which the natives of New England made to with- 
stand the melancholy doom which they too plainly 
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saw was approaching them. The circumstances of 
the case left to the settlers no other alternative than 
a war of utter extermination. The stern necessity 
that was placed upon them involved either their own 
destruction or the extinction of the treacherous and 
hostile tribe. 

We have seen the part which Roger Williams bore 
in the whole course of the troubles with the Pequots, 
and may weli conclude that to his active agency and 
superior knowledge of the Indian character and lan- 
guage their successful issue may in no small degree 
be attributed. His perilous enterprise at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and his indefatigable per- 
severance amid all difficulties, secured the alliance 
of the Narragansetts, and his judicious counsels and 
accurate information dictated the plan and guided 
the progress of the campaign. The Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay proclaimed a solemn thanksgiv- 
ing at the close of the war, and received in triumph 
their General and his troops as they returned from 
the victory. But they passed no vote of thanks, and 
presented no civic rewards, to him who had done for 
them what soldiers could not have effected, who had 
performed, in breaking the designs of the Pequots, 
what has been well pronounced to be “ the most in- 
trepid and most successful achievement in the whole 
war; an action as perilous in its execution as it was 
fortunate in its issue.” * 

Some hearts, indeed, as he himself relates, were 
touched with relentings toward him; and even Gov- 
ernor Winthrop moved the question in the Council, 


* Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” vol. i. p. 309. 
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and it was debated whether he had not merited: not 
only to be recalled from banishment, but also to be 
honored with some mark of favor. “ It is known,” 
he significantly adds, “ who hindered, who never pro- 
moted, the liberty of other men’s consciences.”’ The 
authorities basely suffered the occasion to pass by 
without any expression of gratitude for his services, 
or of the estimation in which they deserved to be 
held. The decree of banishment was never revoked, 
and the principles of the founder of Rhode Island 
were rendered scarcely less odious to the ministers 
and General Court of Massachusetts by his becom- 
ing the benefactor and saviour of the Colony. They 
were deemed prejudicial to the interests of religion, 
and, therefore, dangerous to the State; and no de- 
gree of private worth or amount of public services 
could atone for the heresy of his opinions. It is not 
strange that the natural feelings of some proved 
treacherous to the wretched fallacies in which their 
understandings were involved. The magistrates 
could accept his services to the State, and confide to 
his negotiation its most vital interests; but, as guar- 
dians of the popular faith, they could not allow him 
to step his foot within their jurisdiction, because he 
denied their authority in matters of conscience. So 
great was the perversion which mistaken views of 
religious duty were suffered to work in the impulses 
and affections of the otherwise generous and noble- 
minded fathers of Massachusetts Bay! 


CHAPTER IX 


Inadequacy of Legislation for the Suppression of Heresy.— 
Account of Mrs. Hutchinson and her Controversy in Mas- 
sachusetts—Her Adherents are received at Providence.— 
They settle on Rhode Island—Williams’s Agency in the 
Purchase of the Island.—Relations of the Colony at Provi- 
dence with Massachusetts.—Account of Samuel Gorton— 
His settlement at Pawtuxet—His Difficulties with the Peo- 
ple of Providence. 


Ir any illustrations were needed of the utter in- 
efficiency of even the most watchful vigilance of the 
civil or ecclesiastical authorities, in securing uni- 
formity of religious sentiment in the minds of a peo- 
ple, they are presented, in the most striking manner, 
in the early history of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. The settlers at Salem, in the first year of their 
town, in their zeal for the Puritan faith, had sent 
home to England John and Samuel Browne, two of 
their leading and most enterprising fellow-emigrants, 
by the return of the very ship in which they arrived. 
Their offence consisted in setting up a worship in 
Salem according to the forms of the Common 
Prayer, and the liturgy of the Established church. 
Thus was Episcopacy banished as soon as it ap- 
peared, and its leaders transported, like criminals, 
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of the Colony, guided by the advice of the clergy, 
had passed a decree of perpetual banishment against 
Roger Williams, for asserting the freedom of con- 
science. Many others, at different periods, had been 
summoned to the bar of the same tribunal, to answer 
for their opinions. Of these, some had given satis- 
factory explanations, while others had either volun- 
tarily retired from Massachusetts, or been forced 
beyond her jurisdiction. Still strange opinions mul- 
tiplied among the people, in spite of all the exertions 
that were made to suppress them, until, at a synod 
held at Cambridge, on the 30th of August, 1637, and 
attended by the ministers and magistrates of the 
whole Colony, there were found, to the dismay of 
the Puritans, not less than eighty-two errors in doc- 
trine requiring their condemnation. 

Of these, by far the most important, and the most 
dreaded, were the principles at that time promul- 
gated by Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, who,in the summer 
of 1636, with her husband, had arrived at Boston. 
She was a woman of rare endowments of intellect 
and brilliant qualities of both person and character. 
Her mind, tinged with a shade of fanaticism, was of 
that impassioned and fervid cast which enabled her 
to clothe her peculiar doctrines in the charms of a 
fascinating eloquence, and easily to subject to her 
sway the opinions of those who were not entirely 
quiescent beneath the despotism of the prevailing 
theology of the times. The character of her opin- 
ions, and the theological strife to which they gave 
occasion, have often been described in the histories 
of the period to which this narrative relates, and 
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they need not here be repeated. The questions at 
issue were, in most respects, the same as have per- 
plexed the minds and divided the opinions of Chris- 
tians in every age of the church, and about which 
uniformity of sentiment is never to be hoped for. At 
this period, however, they broke out into a contro- 
versy in every way the most remarkable in our his- 
tory, which raged for more than a year, and was 
terminated only by the banishment of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and some of her most influential adherents, and 
the subjection of the remainder to such restrictions 
and disabilities as eventually drove them from the 
Colony. 

This celebrated controversy was greatly protracted 
by the distinguished abilities and high standing of 
many of those who espoused the cause of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Boston was the principal seat of the 
new opinions. Governor Vane, at that time the chief 
magistrate of the Colony, avowed himself on the side 
of the heresy, and actually wrote against the enact- 
ments which the Court had passed concerning it. 
Mr. Cotton, also, at whose house the Governor then 
resided, gave at least the indirect sanction of his in- 
fluential name to the same views. But the only one 
among the clergy who stood forth as a leader of the 
party that thus rose in rebellion against the spiritual 
authorities of the age, was John Wheelwright, the 
brother of Mrs. Hutchinson. In a fast-day sermon, 
he had earnestly vindicated his doctrines, and, on 
being censured by the Court for sedition, had in- 
creased their exasperation against him by threaten- 
ing to appeal to the King. A synod of the ministers 
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and delegates of all the churches was called to pass 
judgment upon the questions which thus divided the 
opinions of the Colony. After a protracted session 
of three weeks, during which time the numerous er- 
rors of doctrine reported to the synod were the sub- 
ject of long and angry debate, they pronounced 
against them their decided condemnation. But the 
strife only became the more furious, and the denun- 
ciations of both parties the more vehement; until, at 
length, the General Court summoned to its bar Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Wheelwright, and Mr. Aspin- 
wall, the leading advocates of the heretical opinions, 
and placed them on trial for heresy. The trial re- 
sulted in the banishment of the persons named above 
from the jurisdiction of the Colony. The magis- 
trates, at the same time, proceeded to a measure still 
more remarkable. Upon the pretence of their hav- 
ing meditated an armed insurrection, in threatening 
to appeal to the King, the remaining adherents of 
Mrs. Hutchinson were required to give up the arms 
and ammunition in their possession, and were for- 
bidden, upon penalty of a fine, to buy or borrow any 
others, until permitted by the Court.* By this order, 
nearly sixty of the citizens of Boston, and many in 
the adjacent towns, were deprived of the right to 
keep fire-arms, enjoyed by the other inhabitants of 
the Colony. 

A large number of the people who had been thus 
proscribed as heretics by the General Court departed 
from Boston, under the guidance of John Clarke and 
William Coddington, with the intention of forming 


* Savage’s “ Winthrop,” vol. i. p. 247. 
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a settlement upon the shores of Delaware Bay. In 
their journey southward, they were kindly received 
and “ lovingly entertained,” at Providence, by Roger 
Williams, who advised them to settle on Narragan- 
sett Bay, and recommended either Sowams or 
Aquetneck* as a suitable site for their plantation. In 
order to ascertain whether these places came within 
the patents of the neighboring Colonies, the emi- 
grants sent Mr. Williams, with a deputation of their 
company, to Plymouth, to make the necessary in- 
quiries. At Plymouth they were told that Sowams 
was “ the garden of their patent,” and were advised 
to go to Aquetneck, where they might plant a Col- 
ony, and be free from the jurisdiction of any of their 
neighbors. Accordingly, on the return of the em- 
bassy to Providence, the emigrants decided to aban- 
don their journey southward and settle upon the 
beautiful island whose luxuriant soil and salubrious 
climate spread their attractions before them. They 
obtained a grant of the island from the chiefs of 
the Narragansetts, to whom it belonged, and at the 
end of March, 1638, commenced the settlement at 
Portsmouth, near its northern extremity. The price 
paid to the sachems was forty fathoms of white 
beads. In addition to this, the settlers bought the 
lands of the native occupants, in some instances pay- 
ing for them twice over, to satisfy conflicting claims ; 
so that, with the presents that were given, and the 
money that was paid, the purchase is said to have 


* Sowams is now Barrington. Aquetneck was named Isle of 
Rhodes, or Rhode Island, in 1644, as is supposed from some 
resemblance to the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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been one of the dearest that had then been made of 
lands in New England. 

In negotiating the purchase of Rhode Island, the 
settlers were mainly dependent upon the exertions 
of Mr. Williams, who, upon this occasion, displayed 
the same obliging spirit which always animated him 
when the interests of others were to be promoted or 
their rights maintained. His sympathies were 
strongly enlisted in behalf of the exiled band, who 
had separated from their brethren in Massachusetts 
for opinion’s sake, and he lent the aid of his power- 
ful influence with the Indian princes, in procuring 
for them a spot whereon to build a home. It was 
undoubtedly by his exertions, aided by the honored 
name of Sir Henry Vane, that the grant of Rhode 
Island was first obtained; and it was at his sugges- 
tion that the liberal compensations and gratuities 
were paid to the natives, which secured to the Colo- 
nists a peaceful possession, and rendered their Com- 
monwealth so flourishing and happy. He has left 
an account of his agency in this transaction, in a 
letter, written in 1658, at a period when, in conse- 

uence of the questions which had been raised, he 
judged it “not unseasonable to declare the rise and 
bottom of the planting of Rhode Island.” 

“Tt was not price, nor money,” says he, “ that 
could have purchased Rhode Island. It was ob- 
tained by love; by the love and favor which that 
honorable gentleman, Sir Henry Vane, and myself, 
had with that great sachem, Miantonomo, about the 
league, which I procured between the Massachusetts 
English and the Narragansetts, in the Pequot war. 
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It is true, I advised a gratuity to be presented to the 
sachem and to the natives; and because Mr. Cod- 
dington and the rest of my loving countrymen were 
to inhabit the place, and to be at the charge of the 
gratuities, I drew up a writing in Mr. Coddington’s 
name, and in the names of such of my loving coun- 
trymen as came up with him, and put it into as sure 
a form as I could at that time, for the benefit and 
assurance of the present and future inhabitants of 
the island.” 

Here, upon the most beautiful and fertile island 
along the coast of New England, beyond the juris- 
diction of a jealous court, amid the refreshing 
breezes and the varying scenery of the ocean, did 
the persecuted heretics of Massachusetts at length 
dwell in quiet; “an outcast people from the over- 
zealous Colonies,’ as they styled themselves, “ bear- 
ing with the several judgments and consciences of 
each other.” The little Colony thrived beneath the 
favorable influences of its genial situation, and the 
spiritual freedom guaranteed to its inhabitants soon 
extended itself to the southern shores of the island, 
and to the other islands of the bay. This secluded 
settlement was the retreat of Mrs. Hutchinson; 
where, having a more limited theatre of action, and 
removed from those who denounced her views, and 
especially from a civil authority that asserted juris- 
diction in matters of opinion, she laid aside her char- 
acter of theological reformer, and led the quiet life 
of a private lady; as, perhaps, she might always have 
done, had not her peculiar opinions, and her early 
departure from womanly propriety, been magnified 
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to undue importance by the indiscreet censures of the 
overzealous ministers and magistrates of Massachu- 
setts. 

The eventful life of this celebrated woman was 
brought to a close so melancholy and tragical, as, at 
any other period than one of extraordinary bigotry 
and severity, would have changed every feeling of 
anger and resentment into pity and sorrow. On the 
death of her husband, in 1642, she removed her 
residence to Long Island, where, in the year follow- 
ing, she was murdered by the Indians, with her 
whole family, comprising sixteen persons, with the 
exception of one daughter, who was carried away 
into an unknown captivity. Her tragical death, and 
the extinction of her family, served but to confirm 
her enemies in Massachusetts in their convictions of 
her wickedness and the justice of their proceedings 
against her. They were confidently regarded as a 
revelation of the judgment of God against her de- 
structive heresies, which, even in the distant wilder- 
ness to which she had fled, could not escape the 
righteous retributions of Heaven. 

Such is ever the spirit of intolerance. It narrows 
and dwarfs the intellect by the fallacies it employs 
and the suspicions it engenders. It steels the heart 
and crushes its generous ‘sympathies, and converts 
even the misfortunes and sufferings of its victims 
into justifications of its own severities. 

Acts like these, however, seem to have nredaced 
no change in the spirit or conduct of Williams. He 
still exerted himself on every occasion to preserve 
the peace of New England, to maintain the rights of 
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the natives, and to conciliate their good-will toward 
all the Colonies. His spirit and conduct are well 
exemplified in the course which he pursued with 
respect to the murder of an Indian, near Pawtucket, 
by four Englishmen, who had been servants in 
Plymouth, and had absconded from their masters. 
The murderers fled to Providence, where they were, 
at first, kindly received by Mr. Williams, who was 
as yet ignorant of their crime. They had scarcely 
departed, when intelligence was brought him of the 
murder, and of the excitement and alarm it produced 
among the Indians. He immediately despatched 
messengers for the apprehension of the men, and 
repaired himself to the spot where the murdered man 
was found, and received from him, just as he was 
dying, an account of the affair. The men were soon 
apprehended, and brought to Providence; and, by 
the advice of Governor Winthrop, they were carried 
to Plymouth, within whose jurisdiction the crime 
had been committed. One of them subsequently es- 
caped; but the remaining three were tried and exe- 
cuted, in the presence of Mr. Williams and some 
Indians of the tribe, to which the murdered man be- 
longed, whom he invited to accompany him to wit- 
ness the justice which white men awarded to the 
murderer of an Indian. 

Conduct like this, in vindication of the rights of 
the natives, and in promoting the peace and happi- 
ness of all the inhabitants of the country, did not 
fail to secure the abiding confidence of the Indian 
chiefs. In every question that arose between them 
and the English he was made their adviser, and often 
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became the mediator between the parties. In the 
year 1640, there were rumors abroad of new mis- 
chiefs plotting among the Indians. The Governor 
of Massachusetts strengthened the defences of the 
Colony, and sent an agent to the Narragansetts to 
ascertain the truth of the rumors, and to invite the 
sachem to Boston, for the purpose of renewing a 
good understanding with the authorities. The re- 
ports were all denied by Miantonomo, who expressed 
his readiness to come to Boston, provided Mr. Will- 
iams could accompany him as his friend and ad- 
viser. But the Court of Massachusetts refused to 
relax their sentence of banishment against him, even 
to allow a temporary visit to the Colony, on an er- 
rand so disinterested and important to its peace and 
wellbeing. 

The sternness with which Massachusetts adhered 
to the letter of the sentence, and the act of exclusion 
which she passed against all the inhabitants of Prov- 
idence, operated exceedingly to their disadvantage. 
Boston was then the principal mart of trade in New 
England, and, by the act of the Court, those who 
had been forbidden to enter Massachusetts were 
obliged to forego many of the comforts of life, which 
could only be obtained there, as well as the profits of 
the trade they might have carried on with the inhabi- 
tants. Roger Williams himself complains that many 
thousand pounds would not repay the losses he sus- 
tained in being thus debarred from commerce with 
the English and natives of Massachusetts. In refer- 
ring to this period of his life, he says his “ time was 
spent day and night, at home and abroad, on the land 
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and water, at the hoe and at the oar, for bread.” He 
was poor, and obliged to labor constantly for his 
support; and, even with his utmost exertions in 
those early times, he and his fellow-settlers at Provi- 
dence must often have been reduced to privations and 
sufferings, which their prosperous and wealthy de- 
scendants can now but inadequately conceive. 

Among the turbulent spirits whose erratic career 
was connected with the life of Roger Williams, was 
Samuel Gorton, a wild and restless enthusiast, who 
arrived at Boston in 1636. He soon removed to 
Plymouth, where, falling into a difficulty with the 
minister and the authorities, he was sentenced to pay 
a fine, and to give bonds for his subsequent good be- 
havior. From Plymouth, he went to Rhode Island, 
where it is stated, though upon insufficient grounds, 
he was tried as a disturber of the peace, and con- 
demned to be publicly whipped. He at length came 
to Providence, where Roger Williams, with his 
usual humanity, received him to his hospitality and 
offered him a shelter. Here he soon became the 
occasion of no small difficulty to the inhabitants, 
whose simple compact of voluntary association ren- 
dered social feuds of easy growth. The town was 
already distracted by the disputes which had grown 
out of the division of the lands, and the ambiguous 
language in which the title was originally conveyed 
to Williams. 

Gorton, having purchased a tract of land at Paw- 
tuxet, in the south part of the Providence purchase, 
was soon joined by some of his adherents, who had 
been disfranchised at Newport. A quarrel imme- 
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diately sprang up between them and the inhabitants 
of Providence, which long disturbed the peace of 
the Colony, and came well-nigh ending in violence 
and bloodshed. The parties became exasperated, 
and went forth against each other with arms, bent 
upon settling the controversy by blows. But Mr. 
Williams, mortified at the existence of so disgraceful 
a feud, pacified the combatants, and persuaded them 
to retire without violence. Yet this did not settle 
the strife. No arbitration could allay the stormy 
passions which had been excited. The infant Col- 
ony, at that time without a government, and under 
no control save that of the popular sentiment, was 
completely distracted by the controversy. In this 
state of things, a few individuals of the weaker party 
sent an appeal to Massachusetts for aid, in settling 
the peace of the Colony. The application was re- 
fused ; but the act itself prepared the way for a series 
of attempts, on the part of Massachusetts, to usurp 
the control of affairs at Providence, until, at length, 
she asserted absolute jurisdiction over the whole 
settlement. 

To this proceeding of his fellow-planters Mr. 
. Williams seems never to have given the slightest 
sanction, though the opposite has been frequently 
affirmed. He was opposed to the principles of Gor- 
ton, and was displeased with his conduct; yet he 
would not withhold from him the hospitality and 
shelter he sought. He evidently regarded him as a 
man of troublesome opinions and wayward impulses, 
but not on this account to be driven from the Colony. 
Accordingly, Gorton was allowed to purchase land 
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at Providence, though he never signed the compact 
by which the inhabitants bound themselves to each 
other ; a circumstance which renders his conduct still 
more ungrateful and reprehensible. 

A year or two later, the feud still remaining un- 
abated, four of the residents at Pawtuxet, who were 
opposed to Gorton, gave in their allegiance to Massa- 
chusetts, in order that he might be brought to pun- 
ishment. The authorities of the Bay, in those days, 
were seldom very scrupulous about extending their 
jurisdiction, and immediately began to exercise the 
prerogatives of government over the citizens of 
Providence. Gorton and his adherents obeyed the 
dictates of prudence, and removed beyond the Paw- 
tuxet River, the southern boundary of Providence, 
to Shawomet, or Warwick, where they purchased 
lands of the natives, and commenced a settlement. 
But the authorities of Massachusetts were not thus 
to be defeated. They set up a plea of jurisdiction 
even here, and sent an armed force, with orders to 
seize Gorton and bring him to Boston for trial. The 
trial, which proceeded on a general charge of his be- 
ing an enemy of religion, and a disturber of the 
peace, terminated in a severe sentence, by which he 
and his associates were doomed to imprisonment 
during the winter, and compelled to hard labor with 
an iron chain bolted fast upon their limbs. 

These unfortunate men, whose only crimes were 
their wild and fanatical opinions, were separated 
from each other, and imprisoned in solitude in sev- 
eral of the towns about Boston; they were forbid- 
den, upon penalty of death, to speak to anyone save 
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an officer of the church or of the Colony; and, at the 
close of a dreary winter’s confinement, barely escap- 
ing with their lives, were banished from Massachu- 
setts. Gorton, accompanied by two of his associates, 
afterward went to England, where they represented 
their wrongs to the Earl of Warwick and the Com- 
missioners for the Plantations, and obtained from 
them a full recognition of their title to the lands at 
Shawomet, and an order to the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts to allow them unmolested possession of 
their rights. 

These events were eminently fitted to suggest les- 
sons and reflections, which did not fail to affect the 
sagacious mind of Mr. Williams. He had already 
had abundant opportunities of learning the arbitrary 
and inquisitorial spirit of the neighboring Colony; 
but he probably had not before been fully aware 
of the tendency to tumult and trouble existing among 
the members of his own settlement, or of the abso- 
lute necessity of some more efficient organization 
than the simple bond of a common faith in the same 
principles of civil freedom, and the compact of town 
fellowship, which had hitherto bound them together. 
In connection also with subsequent proceedings on 
the part of the other Colonies of New England, these 
events prepared the way for important changes in 
the affairs of Providence, which opened new spheres 
for the benevolent enterprises and exertions of its 
founder. 

They also illustrate, as fully as records can do it, 
the difficulties with which the heterodox Colony 
was so long obliged to contend, and are sufficient 
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to satisfy every candid reader that Massachusetts 
Bay had but slender claims upon the gratitude of her 
offspring for any assistance she rendered in reliey- 
ing the necessities or mitigating the trials incident 
to an infant settlement in the wilderness. 


CHAP TEREX 


The New England Confederacy—The Colonies in Rhode Isl- 
and excluded—They appeal to the King.—Williams is 
appointed their Agent, and sails for England—Obtains a 
Charter—Publishes the “ Bloody Tenet.”—He returns to 
Rhode Island with the Charter—His Reception at Provi- 
dence.—His Pacification of the Indians.—Organization of a 
Government under the Charter—Spirit of its early Legis- 
lation. 


THE year 1643 was rendered memorable by the 
establishment of the earliest confederacy among the 
Colonies of New England. It was a union of great 
importance to the interests of those embraced in it, 
and may be regarded as, in some sort, the germ of 
the subsequent confederations which have marked 
the history of the American people. The objects 
which were proposed in its formation were mutual 
protection against the depredations of the Indian 
tribes, who were now every year becoming more 
formidable by their acquisition of fire-arms, and 
against the encroachments of the Dutch and the 
French, whose plantations skirted the settlements 
of the English, together with the preservation of the 
liberty and peace of the Gospel, and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The league, 
which contained the articles of the union, was signed 
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at Boston, on the 19th of May, by the commissioners 
of the several Colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Bay, Connecticut, and New Haven. 

By the terms of the confederacy it was arranged 
that two commissioners should be annually chosen 
by each Colony, to meet successively at Boston, 
Hartford, New Haven, and Plymouth, once in a 
year, or oftener, if the exigencies of the times should 
require, who should form a kind of central govern- 
ment, with power to determine all questions relating 
to war and peace, and provide for the general ad- 
ministration of justice and the common welfare of 
all the Colonies. The independence, however, of 
each of the several governments was strictly pre- 
served; for the local jurisdiction remained unim- 
paired, and the commissioners, in reality, could do 
little more than discuss the matters submitted to 
them, and recommend, for the adoption of the Colo- 
nies, the measures they might deem expedient. They 
had no power to enforce a single decree, or to alter 
or annul a single proceeding of the Colonial assem- 
blies. 

The Colony at Providence, formed, as it had been, 
principally of the outcast and banished from the 
other settlements of New England, was not invited 
to join the confederacy ; and her subsequent applica- 
tion for admission, like that of the settlers on Rhode 
Island, was sternly refused. The reason alleged at 
the time was the want of a regular charter of gov- 
ernment, though, from the fact that, when this ob- 
jection was removed, the refusal was still persisted 
in, we may well infer that other considerations de- 
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termined the action of the confederate Colonies. 
The entire separation of religion from the control 
of the civil power, and the catholic and tolerant spirit 
which characterized the inhabitants of Providence, 
were peculiarly offensive to their neighbors, and un- 
doubtedly constituted the principal cause of the 
exclusion of the Colony from the New England con- 
federacy. The spirit which banished Roger Will- 
iams from Massachusetts had lost none of its stern- 
ness and severity, and would now regard with no 
favorable disposition the plantations which embodied 
his principles, and were growing up beneath his care. 
The inhabitants of Providence were thus left ex- 
posed to all the inconveniences and dangers incident 
to an isolated position, among barbarians on the one 
hand, and powerful and united neighbors on the 
other. In every emergency they must rely on their 
own resources, and trust to their own unaided 
strength. Had the little State, stung by this ingrati- 
tude and humiliation, retaliated the injuries she had 
received, it would have been no extraordinary act, 
and would have found, at least, some palliation in 
the political necessities to which she was reduced. 
So great was the influence of her founder with the 
Indians, that their friendship might easily have been 
withdrawn from the other Colonies, and her admis- 
sion to the confederacy been compelled by the 
troubles she might thus have occasioned them. 

No such spirit, however, was harbored in the 
minds of Williams and his associates. Their influ- 
ence, while it was able to protect their Colony amid 
the perils which threatened its existence, was ex- 
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erted, in every instance, to appease the vengeance 
of the savages, and protect the lives and interests of 
their countrymen; and, had their views been oftener 
regarded, the early annals of New England might 
have been free from, at least, some of the blots that 
now darken their pages. 

The increasing prosperity of the Colonies at 
Providence and on Rhode Island, together with 
their exclusion from the confederacy, and the fre- 
quent declarations made by their enemies, that they 
had no authority for civil government, at length in- 
duced them to unite in seeking the favor and protec- 
tion of the mother-country. The mission was in- 
trusted to Mr. Williams. It was one of considerable 
difficulty, and of vast importance; for upon its suc- 
cessful accomplishment depended even the existence 
of the Colony. He accepted the high trust thus com- 
mitted to him, and, by reason of his exclusion from 
the territories of Massachusetts, proceeded to New 
York, to embark for England. And here, while 
waiting for the ship to go to sea, an opportunity was 
presented him to exert his influence with the Indians, 
and save the Colony at Manhattoes from a desolat- 
ing war. The Indians of Long Island, exasperated 
by the wanton cruelties of the Dutch, had risen 
against them in great fury. They had burned the 
house and murdered the family of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and assaulted the dwelling of Lady Moody, an in- 
habitant of the island, who had lately removed from 
Massachusetts. It was by the intercession of Will- 
iams, and that peculiar influence which, more than 
any other man, he possessed with the Indians, that 
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their fury was appeased and peace restored to the 
settlements of the Dutchmen. 

In the course of the summer of 1643, he set sail 
from New York for his native land. Of the length 
or the incidents of the voyage he has left no written 
account. He beguiled its wearisome days by pre- 
paring a “Key to the Indian Languages,” which 
he drew up, as he says, “as a private help to my 
own memory, that I might not, by my present ab- 
sence, lightly lose what I had so dearly bought in 
some few years’ hardship and charges among the. 
barbarians.”’ It was published soon after his arrival 
in England, and was the first attempt which had 
then been made to explain, in English, the language 
and manners of the North American Indians. It 
contains much valuable information, and is still re- 
garded as one of the best expositions of the subject 
to which it relates. 

Mr. Williams arrived in England in the midst of 
the civil war which then distracted the nation, and 
but a short time after the popular party had seen 
Hampden, the purest and noblest of their leaders, 
cut down by the foe on the field of Chalgrove. The 
fate of the English monarchy was suspended on the 
crisis. The nation was hurried on through a series 
of tumultuous events. The Parliament gained the 
ascendency; Charles the First was sent to the scaf- 
fold, and the ambition of Cromwell found a way for 
the accomplishment of its vast schemes of aggran- 
dizement. This disturbed state of public affairs was, 
on the whole, favorable to the objects of Mr. Will- 
iams. The Parliament, as yet distrustful of their 
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position, and uncertain respecting the issues of the 
revolution they had set on foot, were willing to 
conciliate the favor of the Colonies, and intrusted 
their affairs to the administration of the Earl of 
Warwick, as Governor-General and Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Colonies in America, with a council 
composed of five peers and twelve commoners. 
Among the commoners who sat at the council-board 
of the Earl of Warwick was Sir Henry Vane, the 
early friend of Roger Williams, and his illustrious 
compeer in advocating the doctrines of religious 
freedom. By him Mr. Williams was received with 
a cordial welcome, and presented to the commission- 
ers of the Colonies, who listened to his views with 
marked attention, and, in the name of the King, 
granted him a charter for the towns of Providence, 
Portsmouth, and Newport, to be entitled “ The In- 
corporation of Providence Plantations in the Narra- 
gansett Bay in New England.” The instrument 
bore the date of March 14th, 1644, and conveyed to 
the inhabitants of these towns full power and author- 
ity to adopt such a form of civil government, and 
“to make and ordain such civil laws and constitu- 
tions, as they, or the greatest part of them, shall by - 
free consent agree unto.” The charter distinctly 
recognized the principle on which the Colony was 
founded, and which the inhabitants had carefully 
cherished, that government should concern civil 
things alone; and within this sphere it imposed no 
limitation, save only that the ordinances that might 
be adopted should not conflict with the laws of 
England. 


LOS ANGELES BAPTIS! THCOLUGICAL SciiiNARY 
ROGER WILLIAMS IO! 


During his residence in England, notwithstanding 
the engrossing nature of his mission, and the civil 
strifes that were raging around him, Mr. Williams 
found leisure to write and publish his famous book 
called “ The Bloody Tenet of Persecution for Cause 
of Conscience.” In this, the ablest of his works, in 
the form of a dialogue between Truth and Peace, he 
discusses the doctrines of religious freedom, for 
which he had always contended, and in the main- 
tenance of which he had made so many sacrifices. 
The work was printed in London, without the 
author’s name, in 1644. It was dedicated to the 
High Court of Parliament, and from the beauties of 
its style, and the great interest of the subject, was 
fitted to command unusual attention, especially at 
that early dawn of intellectual liberty in England. 
Mr. Cotton, of Boston, wrote a reply, which, in ac- 
cordance with the quaint and singular taste of the 
age, he entitled “ The Bloody Tenet washed and 
made white in the Blood of the Lamb.”. After some 
time, Mr. Williams published a rejoinder, which, in 
the same style then so common in theological writ- 
ings, he called “ The Bloody Tenet yet more bloody 
by Mr. Cotton’s Endeavor to wash it white.” 

The question at issue between these two eminent 
disputants has long since been decided on the side 
of Mr. Williams, by the general voice of the Protes- 
tant world; and the writings to which it gave rise 
now only serve to show how far he strode before 
even the most gifted spirits of his time in the per- 
ception and assertion of the rights of the soul. 
Though the writings of Cotton and of Williams con- 
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duct the reader to widely different conclusions, and 
are distinguished from each other by marked char- 
acteristics, yet the controversy, on both sides, was 
conducted in a spirit of courtesy and candor un- 
usual in that age of bitter strife and severe personali- 
ties. 

The errand of Mr. Williams in England was now 
accomplished, and in the summer of 1644 he em- 
barked for America. Thirteen years had passed 
since he first set sail, a youthful emigrant to the un- 
tried settlements of the New World. How changed 
was now his condition! He had suffered persecution 
at the hands of his brethren, and tasted the bitterness 
of a wintry exile; but he had also become the father 
of a new Colony, which embodied a great principle 
of civil society, now for the first time put in practice; 
and he was bearing with him across the Atlantic a 
charter, which guaranteed its existence and exercise 
for ever. He arrived at Boston on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1644, and landed in the forbidden territory 
of Massachusetts Bay, by virtue of the following 
letter which had been given to him in England, 
signed by several members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and addressed “to the Governor and Assist- 
ants, and the rest of our worthy friends in the Plan- 
tation of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.” 


“OUR MUCH HONORED FRIENDS, , 

“Taking notice, some of us of long time, of 
Mr. Roger Williams’s good affections and con- 
science, and of his sufferings by our common enemy 
and oppressors of God’s people, the prelates, as also 
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of his great industry and travels in his printed In- 
dian labors, in your parts, (the like whereof we have 
not seen extant from any part of America,) and in 
which respects it hath pleased both Houses of Par- 
liament to grant unto him, and friends with him, a 
free and absolute charter of civil government for 
those parts of his abode, and withal sorrowfully 
resenting, that, among good men, (our friends, ) 
driven to the ends of the world, exercised with the 
trials of a wilderness, and who mutually give good 
testimony each of the other, (as we observe you do 
of him, and he abundantly of you,) there should be 
such a distance; we thought it fit, upon divers con- 
siderations, to profess our great desires of both your 
utmost endeavors of nearer closing, and of ready 
expressing those good affections (which we perceive 
you bear to each other) in effectual performance 
of all friendly offices. The rather because of those 
bad neighbors you are likely to find too near you in 
Virginia, and the unfriendly visits from the west of 
England, and from Ireland. That however it may 
please the Most High to shake our foundations, yet 
the report of your peaceable and prosperous Planta- 
tions may be some refreshings to your true and 
faithful friends.” 


This letter was delivered to the authorities of 
Massachusetts, but it wholly failed to soften their 
temper toward Mr. Williams, further than to allow 
him to proceed unmolested to Providence. The 
magistrates, says Hubbard, upon the receipt of the 
letter, examined their hearts, but saw no reason to 
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condemn themselves for their former proceedings 
against him. The heretical Colony, now that it had 
received a charter from the Council, and its founder 
had been applauded and honored by some of the 
leading members of the government in England, was 
an object of even greater distrust and suspicion than 
before. The heresies which the fathers of Massa- 
chusetts had so often attempted to destroy seemed 
now secure beneath the protection of a separate gov- 
ernment, and, in their estimation, were clothed with 
greater importance and power of mischief. 

But new honors awaited the return of Mr. Will- 
iams to his own Colony. The news of his arrival 
at Boston had gone before him, and, as he proceeded 
on his journey homeward, along the scenes he once 
traversed as an exile, he found the waters of the 
Seekonk covered with canoes, containing the whole 
population of Providence, who had come out to 
welcome his return and bear him back in triumph. 
It was a fitting expression of the gratitude and es- 
teem in which the citizens of the Colony held the 
character and services of its founder and greatest 
benefactor. 

The inhabitants of the several settlements, em- 
braced in the charter of Mr. Williams, were not pre- 
pared to enter at once upon the organization of a 
common government, in accordance with its pro- 
visions. Many local questions were to be decided, 
and jarring interests were to be harmonized. Be- 
sides this, the distracted state of affairs in England 
created party divisions among the Colonists of 
America. In this way the hopes and plans of Mr. 
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Williams were deferred. But his services, as the 
pacificator of the Indians, were again immediately 
put in requisition, in settling the difficulties which 
had sprung up, in his absence, between the Colonies 
and the Narragansetts. Miantonomo, the sachem of 
the tribe, the early and tried friend of the fathers of 
Rhode Island, had been put to death in circum- 
stances which gave to the deed the aspect of wanton 
cruelty and injustice. In violation of an existing 
treaty, he had made war upon Uncas, the Mohegan 
chief, and was defeated and taken prisoner in battle. 
The conqueror carried the Narragansett warrior to 
Hartford, where he placed him in prison, and sub- 
mitted his fate to the commissioners of the United 
Colonies. It was in their power to save him, had 
such been their inclination; but they asked the ad- 
vice of “five of the most judicious elders,’ who, 
seeing in the unfortunate sachem not only the vio- 
lator of the treaty, but the friend of Roger Williams 
and Samuel Gorton, gave their opinion that he de- 
served to die. ‘The commissioners accepted the de- 
cision, and Miantonomo was escorted by a guard of 
soldiers into the territory of the Mohegans, where 
he was put to death by Uncas, in the presence of 
some English, who were sent to witness the shame- 
ful deed. Had this act been the simple dictate of 
barbarian revenge, it would have occasioned no sur- 
prise to those who are familiar with the stern cus- 
toms of savage warfare; but that it should have been 
sanctioned and advised by Christian ministers, even 
at this distant day mantles the cheek with a blush 
of shame at the weakness of principle and the bitter- 
ness of feeling which it betrays. 
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It was not strange that the tribe burned to avenge 
the murder of their chief, for whose ransom, they 
alleged, they had paid the wampum which was stipu- 
lated. They soon commenced a war with the Mo- 
hegans, which they also threatened to extend to all 
the Colonies of New England, except-those at Provi- 
dence and on Rhode Island, to which they had al- 
ways been friendly, and from which, in return, they 
had received nothing but kindness. The commis- 
sioners held an extraordinary session in Boston, at 
which they received a letter from Roger Williams, 
informing them of the hostile determinations of the 
Narragansetts. No time was to be lost. It was im- 
mediately ordered that three hundred men be sent 
to the aid of the Mohegans, the allies of the English. 
Two messengers were also despatched to the Nar- 
ragansetts, to appease, if possible, their vengeance 
and prevent the war. 

The sachems of the tribe had already sent for Mr. 
Williams to advise them; and, on the arrival of the 
messengers, he acted as their interpreter, and united 
his influence with theirs to allay the hostile passions 
of the natives. By his mediation, Passacus, the 
brother and successor of Miantonomo, was induced 
to go to Boston, attended by other chiefs of the 
tribe, where he concluded a treaty with the commis- 
sioners, which crushed forever the power, the inde- 
pendence, and the pride of the Narragansetts.. The 
treaty was concluded on the 4th of August, 1645. 
By its provisions, the sachems agreed to pay to the 
commissioners two thousand fathoms of wampum, 
as a remuneration for the expenses of the war, and 
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left at Boston a child of Passacus, together with the 
children of some others of the chiefs, as hostages of 
their fidelity. Thus, again, were the settlements of 
New England saved from the desolations of Indian 
war, mainly by the disinterested exertions and great 
personal influence of Mr. Williams. 

The several towns of the Providence Plantations 
at length agreed on a form of government, framed 
in accordance with the powers granted to them in 
the charter. It was adopted in a general assembly 
of the people of the Colony, held at Portsmouth, in 
May, 1647; and, among its leading provisions, it re- 
quired the annual election of a President and four 
assistants, in whom should be vested the executive 
power, and who should constitute the Supreme 
Court of trials for all cases of appeal from the local 
authorities of the towns. 

Among the acts passed at the fret meeting of the 
Colonial Assembly, was a resolution making honor- 
able mention of the services of Mr. Williams in ne- 
gotiating the charter, and, “in regard to his so great 
trouble, charges, and good endeavors,” granting him 
the sum of one hundred pounds, to be levied upon 
the three towns of the province, viz., fifty pounds 
from Newport, thirty pounds from Portsmouth, and 
twenty pounds from Providence. Inadequate as 
this compensation was to remunerate him even for 
the actual expenses incurred in his important mis- 
sion, the whole of the sum was never paid. The 
poverty of the people may be pleaded as some slight 
extenuation of so gross neglect ; but it is to be feared, 
that, in consequence of the party divisions, which 
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then existed in the Colony, as well as of the imper- 
fect authority with which the government was in- 
vested, the obligations of public indebtedness were 
but slightly felt, and reluctantly acknowledged. 

At the same general meeting of the Colony was 
adopted a code of laws, fashioned, in the main, after 
the existing laws of England, but strictly confining 
its regulations to civil things alone, and expressly 
declaring, in one of its provisions, that “ otherwise 
than in what is herein forbidden, all men may walk 
as their consciences persuade them, every one in the 
fear of his God.” 

Such were the early government and the legisla- 
tion of Rhode Island. It was the simple embodiment 
of the principles of her founder, and displays a spirit 
of freedom and a practical wisdom that stand out in 
bold contrast with the prevailing views of the older 
Colonies, and would do honor to the statesmen and 
legislators of any age. 


CEAERE Re xl 


Private Life of Williams.—Dissensions in Rhode Island— 
Coddington’s Commission.—Oppressive Policy of the United 
Colonies.—Dissatisfaction with Coddington—wWilliams and 
Clarke are appointed Agents of the Colony.—They sail for 
England. 


DuRING the years through which we have fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Mr. Williams up to the present 
point, some important changes had taken place in 
his private affairs. The character of minister of the 
gospel, in which he first appeared in New England, 
and in which he was banished from Massachusetts, 
had been gradually laid aside. It is probable that 
he had not wholly ceased from preaching; but, some 
alteration having taken place in his views of the 
Christian ministry, and the affairs of the Colony 
having almost constantly occupied his attention, he 
seems never to have held, for any length of time 
after his removal to Providence, the office of teacher 
of a church. His family, too, had been gradually 
increased by the births of six children, all of whom 
were now of a tender age. In order to provide for 
the support of his family, as well as to repair the 
fortunes which persecution and sacrifice had im- 
poverished, soon after his return from England he 
erected a trading-house, in the country of the Narra- 


gansetts, at which he now spent the greater part of 
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his time. Here, for many years, he carried on an 
honorable traffic with the Indians, and, at the same 
time, instructed them in the truths of Christianity, 
and acted as their adviser in all their diplomacy 
with the settlements around them. 

He was still, however, regarded as a citizen of 
Providence, and, as such, was successively elected to 
many of the highest offices of the town and the 
Colony, and found frequent occasions on which to 
put forth his exertions for their welfare. The petty 
strifes and local feuds, which had so long delayed 
the organization of government under the charter, 
were not wholly brought to an end by that event. 
The causes which gave rise to them are long since 
forgotten, and were, probably, in themselves exceed- 
ingly trivial and unimportant. The several towns 
of the province, settled as they had been mainly by 
refugees from the other Colonies, comprised persons 
of every form of religious faith, and every shade of 
political opinion. They early became the asylum of 
all sorts of consciences, so that, as was reproach- 
fully said, if a person had lost his conscience, he 
might be sure to find it in some of the towns of 
Rhode Island. Among a population so promiscu- 
ously collected, it is not strange that some should 
have mistaken the true idea of religious freedom, 
and extended the shield of conscience over matters 
and opinions with which it had no proper connec- 
tion. The harmony of Providence was early dis- 
turbed, in this way, by the quarrels of troublesome 
and heady persons, who grew restive beneath the ~ 
wholesome restraints that were imposed upon them. 
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From all such strifes, however, Mr. Williams ap- 
pears to have studiously kept aloof; for his name is 
seldom mentioned in connection with ‘them, save 
when he steps forward to calm the agitated waters, 
and enjoin harmony upon the excited and turbulent 
citizens. His efforts were often crowned with suc- 
cess, though he frequently had the mortification of 
seeing the principles of religious freedom, which, 
in his own mind, were clearly separated from all 
licentiousness, ridiculously perverted to justify the 
silliest absurdities of opinion, or the most irregular 
extravagances of conduct. 

One of the principal difficulties which, at this time, 
disturbed the peace of the Colony, arose from the 
extraordinary proceedings of Mr. Coddington, the 
leading inhabitant of the island of Rhode Island. 
From the organization of the government under the 
charter, he arrayed himself in opposition, and seems 
to have left no effort untried to overturn and destroy 
it. Uniting with himself a faction composed prob- 
ably of persons accustomed to take their opinions 
from him, he first petitioned the Colony of Plymouth 
to take the island under its jurisdiction; and when 
this application failed, notwithstanding he had been 
elected President, in the meanwhile he went 
to England, to endeavor to set aside the char- 
ter which Mr. Williams had procured, and destroy 
the union of the towns, which had been organized 
by its provisions. In this endeavor he was success- 
ful; though by what representations he induced the 
Council of State, who then governed the country, 
so soon to annul the former instrument, has never 
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been clearly understood. He returned in 1651, 
bringing with him a commission, erecting the islands 
of Rhode Island and Canonicut into a separate gov- 
ernment, and also appointing him Governor, for 
life, of the new Colony, with a Council to be nomi- 
nated by the people and approved by himself. 

The arrival of a charter, whose operation would 
inevitably destroy the existing government and 
clothe a single individual with unwonted power, 
created no ordinary sensation among the towns of 
the province. In Newport and Portsmouth, espe- 
cially, the excitement ran so high as almost to lead to 
violence, and the opposition which Mr. Coddington 
encountered in the exercise of his new authority was 
abundantly sufficient to show that the whole pro- 
ceeding was without the sanction, and contrary to the 
wishes, of a majority of the people. The effect of 
the measure, however, was, for a time, to sever the 
islands from the other towns of the Colony, and to 
place them under the jurisdiction of a separate gov- 
ernment. 

But these internal dissensions were not the only 
troubles to which the Plantations at Providence were 
subjected. The several portions of the territory 
were still subjects of the pressing claims of the other 
Colonies; and that the little republic escaped the 
partitioning, which has so often been the destiny of 
feeble states among powerful and ambitious neigh- 
bors, is to be attributed to the firmness and perse- 
verance of her citizens, rather than to the forbear- 
ance or negligence of the Colonies that surrounded 
her. Plymouth had at, different times laid claim to 
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the island of Rhode Island. Massachusetts still as- 
serted her jurisdiction over the people at Pawtuxet; 
and, soon after the return of Mr. Williams from 
England, she had sent him an order, while acting as 
President of the Colony, forbidding him to exercise 
any of the functions of government, and alleging 
that the whole territory was hers, by virtue of a 
charter. which had been granted by Parliament. 
Though these claims of Massachusetts were never 
allowed within the territory either of Providence or 
of Rhode Island, yet she did not fail to exercise her 
power, sometimes in a most despotic way, over the 
citizens of these Colonies, whenever they were found 
within her own proper jurisdiction. Among tthe acts 
of her authorities toward these unoffending assert- 
ors of the freedom of conscience, not a few are of 
so tyrannical a nature as to remind the reader of 
the dark deeds recorded of the Inquisition, in coun- 
tries on which the light of the Reformation has 
never shone. 

In the condition of the affairs of the Colony, while 
the citizens were at variance with each other, and 
were subjected, without redress, to every species of 
tyranny and indignity, which their neighbors of 
Massachusetts chose to practise upon them, it was 
obvious to all that their only safety was to be found 
in maintaining the union of the towns, which had 
been formed under the charter of Mr. Williams. 
Amid the conflicting claims, which the other Colo- 
nies had interposed, it was clear that neither of the 
sections into which the province had been divided 
could long maintain an independent existence. The 
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Indians also, taking advantage of the dissensions of 
the Colonists, began to commit depredations, which 
the commissioners of the United Colonies were un- 
willing to prevent, and which the several towns were 
too feeble to punish. 

The inhabitants of the islands in the bay, who 
had formerly opposed the measures of Mr. Codding- 
ton, now dreaded the prospect of being subjected to 
his power. His sympathies seem to have strongly 
inclined to the regal side of the great question, which 
then agitated the British empire, while those of the 
great body of the people had always been with Par- 
liament. And it is highly probable that they enter- 
tained serious apprehensions that the administration 
of the new Governor, who owed his elevation not 
to the suffrages of the Colony, but to the power of 
the Council in England, might prove unfavorable 
to popular rights and privileges. Their only hope, 
therefore, plainly lay in an appeal to the Council of 
State for the abrogation of Mr. Coddington’s com- 
mission, and the restoration of the charter which had 
been granted to Mr. Williams. With a full impres- 
sion of these views, and very soon after the events 
which we have narrated above had occurred, nearly 
all the inhabitants of Newport, and a large number 
of those of Portsmouth, united in an attempt to ac- 
complish this most desirable object, on which the 
very existence of their settlement seemed to depend. 
They appointed Mr. John Clarke to proceed as their 
agent to England, and represent their condition to 
the Council, which then governed the country. The 
appointment was in every way a most fortunate one. 
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Clarke was a man of liberal education, and bland 
and courtly manners, and was fully acquainted with 
the affairs of the people he was appointed to repre- 
sent, having resided among them for many years as 
a physician, and as a minister of the church at 
Newport. 

At about the same time, and influenced doubtless 
by nearly the same considerations, the two towns of 
Providence and Warwick, which had still continued 
to maintain the government under the original char- 
ter, made proposals to Mr. Williams again to cross 
the Atlantic, and cooperate with Mr. Clarke, for the 
purpose of procuring the interposition of the Coun- 
cil in adjusting the difficulties which had sprung up 
in the Colony. These proposals he at first absolutely 
declined, though not from any diminution of his in- 
terest in the Colony, but from reluctance again to 
leave his family, and his inability to incur the ex- 
pense of so great an undertaking. It may be, too, 
that he was influenced by his former experience of 
the thankless nature of services rendered to the State, 
and called to mind the meagre and reluctant remu- 
neration he had received for his labors and expendi- 
tures in procuring the charter. 

Such, however, were the importunities of the 
citizens, and such his own patriotic interest in the 
Colony over whose growth he had watched with pa- 
rental care, that he at length accepted the appoint- 
ment which was conferred upon him, and prepared 
again to embark for the shores of England. Some 
effort was made, among the inhabitants of the towns, 
to raise the funds necessary for defraying the ex- 
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penses of the voyage. The measures which were 
devised, however, do not appear to have been effect- 
ual, for the adequate sum was not provided, and he 
was obliged to sell his trading-house in Narragan- 
sett, in order to obtain the means of making the 
voyage, and of supporting his family during his 
absence. In this act, which seems to have been the 
offspring of pure necessity, he not only relinquished 
the profits of the lucrative traffic he had been carry- 
ing on, amounting, as he says, to a hundred pounds 
per annum, but he also parted with what must have 
been his chief dependence for the livelihood of him- 
self and his family. It is only when we thus con- 
sider the circumstances in which he was placed, that 
he was a husband and a father, surrounded by a 
large family, whose immediate wants he must sup- 
ply, and for whose education and future well-being 
he must make provision, that we can fully appreciate 
the disinterested spirit that impelled him to the sac- 
rifices he made and the labors he performed. It led 
him to disregard the limits of a narrow prudence, 
and to turn a deaf ear to the suggestions of mere 
personal interest, whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sented of benefiting the Colony he had founded, of 
advancing the great principle for which he had con- 
tended and suffered. 

At length, having completed the requisite prepa- 
rations for his long absence from home, he joined 
Mr. Clarke at Boston, where they embarked to- 
gether in November, 1651. It was not without con- 
siderable molestation and embarrassment from the 
authorities and people of Massachusetts that Mr. 
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Williams was allowed to pass through their terri- 
tory for the purpose of taking ship for England. 
He alludes to these in his subsequent letters, though 
he furnishes us no means of judging of their nature 
or operation. Though no longer in any degree able 
either ‘to harm the orthodoxy or disturb the peace of 
the Colony, yet the authorities were opposed to the 
objects of his mission, and, it may be, dreaded the 
representations which the envoys from Rhode Island 
had it in their power to make to the government of 
the mother-country of the condition of New Eng- 
land. Tacitus, the great historian of the worst ages 
of the Roman republic, has remarked it as a principle 
of human nature that we hate those whom we have 
injured; and the treatment which Roger Williams, 
while living, and which his memory, after he was 
dead, received from the Colony that banished him, 
would seem to furnish some corroboration of the 
justness of the remark. 


CHAPTER XII 


State of public Affairs in England—Williams’s Occupations 
while there—Coddington’s Commission revoked—Letter of 
the General Assembly to Williams.—His Intercourse with 
Sir Henry Vane, Cromwell, and Milton.—His literary La- 
bors.——His Return to Providence—Reorganization of the 
Government.—He is elected President of the Colony. 


WE now find Mr. Williams a second time in Eng- 
land in the service of the Colony at Providence. 
The mother-country was still in the midst of the 
momentous Revolution, which had already com- 
menced when he last visited her shores. The in- 
terval had been marked by great events. The King, 

harles the First, had been brought to the scaffold; 
the monarchy, the peerage, and the connection of the 
church with the government, had been abolished by 
law; and the Long Parliament, through its Council 
of State, ruled the realm of England. During the 
period of his residence there, another change, per- 
haps still more extraordinary, was added to those 
with which the age was crowded. Cromwell, im- 
pelled, it may be, by considerations of state necessity, 
as well as by motives of personal ambition, forcibly 
dissolved the Parliament, and from the ruins of the 
monarchy erected for himself a throne of even more 
than kingly power. The public mind was agitated 
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changes ; new theories of government were broached, 
and, as never fails to happen in these transition 
states of the social system, tumults and factions dis- 
tracted the nation. 

Of the events that marked the period, Roger Will- 
iams was no indifferent spectator; and we have rea- 
son to regret that no other memorials have been pre- 
served of his residence in England than such as may 
be gleaned from the incidental allusions contained 
in the letters he wrote to his friends in America. 
These, though few in number, are yet sufficient to 
show that he was intimately acquainted with many of 
the leading personages of the time, and must have 
been cognizant of much of its secret history, and 
the hidden springs of its stirring events. Soon 
after their arrival in England, Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Clarke presented a petition to the Council of 
State, in behalf of the Colony they had come to rep- 
resent. This was referred to a committee on foreign 
affairs for investigation and final decision. The 
envoys of Rhode Island encountered a strong oppo- 
sition, in the prosecution of their objects, from some 
of the members of Parliament, from many of the 
ministers of both the Presbyterian and Independent 
churches, and other influential persons, most of 
whom were in the interest of the other Colonies of 
New England. But they found an efficient and un- 
wavering coadjutor in Sir Henry Vane, whose spirit 
and principles were kindred with those of Roger 
Williams, and who had early befriended the Colony 
which he had founded as an asylum for the perse- 
cuted assertors of religious freedom. He was at this 
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time at the height of his influence as a statesman, 
and in the full splendor of his prosperity. He was a 
prominent member of the Council, of which he had 
been chosen President, and held the high office of 
Treasurer and Commissioner of the Navy, in the 
exercise of which he administered nearly the whole 
foreign affairs of the Commonwealth. And, more 
than all, in an age of fanaticism and revolution, 
when the wildest opinions were asserted, and the 
most reckless conduct justified, he was ever the fear- 
less, unwavering advocate of regulated liberty, and 
the consistent, though earnest and enthusiastic, ex- 
emplar of simple-hearted piety. 

In the meantime, however, while the question was 
still pending, an order was passed by the Council of 
State vacating Mr. Coddington’s commission, and 
confirming the charter which had formerly been 
granted to the Colony, until a final adjudication of 
the case could be had. This measure, so favorable, 
and so full of promise to the interests he was seeking 
to promote, Mr. Williams, in his letter to the towns 
of Providence and Warwick, ascribes to the media- 
tion of Sir Henry Vane with the Council, and speaks 
of him as, “under God, the sheet-anchor of our 
ship.” The order of the Council was brought to 
Newport in the early part of the year 1653, and 
contained directions to the several Plantations im- 
mediately to unite themselves again under the com- 
mon government of the charter, as they had been 
before any obstruction to its authority had arisen. 
Such, however, were now the jealousies which had 
sprung up anew during the separation of the Colony, 
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that the order was not obeyed; and, though Mr. 
Coddington’s rule seems to have been brought to an 
end, yet the settlements on the island, and those on 
the mainland, continued for a year and a half to 
maintain their separate governments. 

Mr. Williams, with his associate, still remained in 
England to watch the progress of events, and sus- 
tain the petition they had presented to the Council. 
The final adjustment of the claims of the Colony was 
delayed in part by the war between England and 
Holland, which then engrossed the attention of the 
government, and also by the determined opposition 
which these claims encountered from the agents and 
influential friends of the other New England Col- 
onies. The two parties stood in the Parliament, and 
before the Council, according to the representation 
of Williams, “as two armies, ready to engage, ob- 
serving the motions and postures each of the other, 
and yet shy of each other.” During the absence of 
Mr. Williams, at a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, held at Providence, a letter was addressed to 
him, expressing the thanks of the Assembly for his 
“care and diligence” in promoting the interests of 
the Colony, and presenting their opinion, that, in 
case the charter should be finally renewed, “ it might 
tend much to the weighing of men’s minds, and 
subjecting of persons who have been refractory to 
yield themselves over as unto a settled government, 
if it might be the pleasure of the honorable State 
to invest, appoint, and empower himself to come 
over as Governor of the Colony, for the space of one 
year.” An intimation like this, coming from men 
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who had always been distinguished for their jeal- 
ousy of every form of delegated power, was indeed 
remarkable, and conveys a strong expression of their 
confidence in his integrity, and their high apprecia- 
tion of his services. His own wisdom, also, and the 
disinterested principles on which he acted, are not 
less strikingly illustrated in the fact that he entirely 
disregarded so flattering a temptation to the acquisi- 
tion of political power. The letters which he wrote 
to his townsmen while absent contain no aspirations 
for self-aggrandizement. The only solicitudes they 
express are for the welfare of his family, and the 
harmony and prosperity of the Colony; and his most 
frequent admonitions were, “that no private re- 
spects, or gains, or quarrels, may cause them to 
neglect the public and common safety, peace, and 
liberties.” . 
The character of Mr. Williams, and his position 
while in England, would naturally throw him into 
the society of some of the most distinguished men of 
the time. He spent a number of weeks at Belleau, 
the beautiful estate of Sir Henry Vane, in Lincoln- 
shire, where he doubtless often mingled in that com- 
pany of kindred minds, who used so frequently to 
assemble to discuss, with their illustrious leader, the 
deep questions of theology, or to devise plans for the 
happiness and security of the perilled and distracted 
Commonwealth. He was in habits of intimate asso- 
ciation with Cromwell, who discussed with him the 
affairs of the State, and drew forth from him his 
views of the Indians, and his singular adventures 
among them in the wilds of New England; with 
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Harrison, the Major-General of the army; with 
Lawrence, the Lord President of the Council of 
State; and with many others in Parliament and at 
the helm of public affairs. He also formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Milton, who was then Latin 
Secretary to the Council, and already rapidly rising 
to the zenith of his renown as a statesman and a 
poet. The “Paradise Lost” had not yet been written; 
but the republican bard had sung many of his sweet- 
est sonnets, and had published in prose some of those 
noble vindications of liberty, “ of which all Europe 
rang from side to side.” Younger than Williams by 
more than nine years, he was now in the freshness 
of early manhood, and the full vigor of his great 
powers. ‘The infirmities and disasters of his later 
life had not yet darkened the hopes or damped the 
ardor of his spirit. In their frequent companion- 
ship, with the interchange of congenial views, and 
the expression of common principles and aims, they 
appear to have mingled the study of languages and 
literature; and for the Dutch, which the poet ac- 
quired from the teachings of Williams, he opened, 
in return, the rich stores of his varied learning in 
many different tongues. In these high associations, 
and in the familiar conversations to which they nat- 
urally gave rise, he would, doubtless, often recur to 
his favorite themes, the inalienable freedom of the 
conscience, and the separation of religion from the 
civil power; and the free declaration of his opinions, 
and the simple narrative of his sufferings, must have 
exerted an important influence upon the eminent 
men in whose society he mingled, an influence, in- 
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deed, which history cannot now very distinctly trace, 
but which may have produced its results in the lib- 
eral policy of the Protector, and the lessons of tolera- 
tion which he enjoined upon the Colonies in New 
England. 

In dwelling upon these scenes and incidents of 
Mr. Williams’s residence in England, one cannot 
fail to be reminded of the contrasts they present to 
the humble life he had so recently left. Yet, in this 
society of scholars and statesmen, with whose brill- 
iant fortunes he might easily have identified his 
own, he did not forget the Colony with whose inter- 
ests he was charged. His spirit was not elated, nor 
was his attention ever diverted from the objects he 
had left his home to accomplish. In order to obtain 
a livelihood while engaged in their prosecution, he 
devoted a portion of his time to the instruction of 
some young gentlemen in the languages, probably 
the sons of his friends, who, from a respect for his 
character, and a desire to aid his fortunes, furnished 
him with this occupation for his leisure hours. And 
it deserves to be mentioned, as a proof of his exten- 
sive scholarship, that he thus taught Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, and Dutch, some of them at least, 
“not by grammar rules,” but, as he says himself, by 
words, phrases, and constant talk, as we teach our 
children English. He was also engaged in some 
philanthropic labors undertaken for the benefit of 
the poor in London, who had been reduced to the 
extremity of suffering by the Civil wars which then 
disturbed the nation. 

The labors in the mining districts had been 
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stopped amid the tumults of the times, and the 
price of coal and every species of fuel had become so 
high in the metropolis as to place it utterly beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes of the people, who 
gave vent to their desperation in every kind of pil- 
lage and conflagration. The sympathies of Mr. Will- 
iams were excited by their miserable condition, and 
he appears to have enlisted his personal services in 
the execution of the plans which were devised for 
alleviating their sufferings and quieting their dis- 
contents. It was also during the same period, the 
winter of 1652, and while thus engaged in the ser- 
vice of the city and the Parliament, that he found 
leisure to prepare for the press, and to publish, his 
rejoinder to Mr. Cotton’s answer to his “‘ Bloody Te- 
net of Persecution,” which he entitled “‘ The Bloody 
Tenet yet more bloody by Mr. Cotton’s Endeavor to 
wash it white.” At about the same time, he also 
published his ‘ Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s; 
or, a Discourse touching the propagating the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,” and his “ Experiments of Spiritual 
Life and Health, and their Preservatives,” two es- 
says, mainly of a controversial character, relating to 
the questions of theology and Church government, 
at that time so much discussed both in England and 
the Colonies. 

Early in the summer of 1654, Mr. Williams re- 
turned to Providence. The final determination of 
the question pertaining to the renewal of the charter 
had not yet been accomplished; but the accounts 
which he received of disagreements and troubles in 
the Colony, together with the unprotected condition 
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of his family, and the expensiveness of a residence 
in England, induced him to leave the remainder of 
the business in the hands of Mr. Clarke, and return 
to his turbulent and excited fellow-citizens, that, if 
possible, he might harmonize their differences and 
establish the government he had labored so assidu- 
ously in instituting. He bore with him an order 
from the Lord Protector’s Council, addressed to the 
authorities of Massachusetts, and requiring them to 
allow him, in future, either to land or to embark 
within their jurisdiction without being molested. 
The order was obeyed, on his landing at Boston, by 
the Governor, Mr. Bellingham, under his own hand; 
but it was not till two years after, and then at his 
own repeated solicitation, that it was formally ac- 
knowledged by the General Court, and entered upon 
the records of the Colony. 

On his arrival at Providence, and his return to 
the bosom of his family, the first object which en- 
gaged his attention was the restoration of union 
among the several towns of the Colony, and the re- 
organization of the government, in accordance with 
the order of the Council of State, passed two years 
before. To accomplish this, he soon perceived, was 
an undertaking of no common difficulty. Jealousies 
and feuds, grown inveterate by the lapse of time, 
still separated the towns from each other, and dis- 
tracted the citizens among themselves. So predomi- 
nant had this narrow and selfish spirit become 
among the people of Providence, that they seemed 
willing to forego, for the sake of its petty gratifica- 
tion, the whole advantage of Colonial union, and 
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even to call in question the disinterestedness and the 
value of the services which Mr. Williams and his 
associate had rendered by their agency in England. 
Returning thus to a people, many of whom were too 
ignorant or too prejudiced to appreciate the bless- 
ings they enjoyed, it was not strange that he felt 
wounded at their ungrateful requital of his sacrifices, 
and seemed to himself to have been laboring in vain 
while engaged in their service. 

Impressed with these considerations, very soon 
after his return, he addressed a calm and conciliatory 
letter to the citizens of Providence, in which he re- 
counts with modesty, yet with great dignity and 
firmness, the sacrifices he had made in their behalf, 
for which he had “reaped nothing but grief, and 
sorrow, and bitterness.” He laments, in earnest and 
pathetic language, the distractions of the Coldny, 
points out the perversities of temper in which they 
had their origin, and urges the citizens to bury their 
animosities, and unite themselves again in establish- 
ing the only government under which they could 
hope to maintain an independent existence. He also 
presented to the town a letter from Sir Henry Vane, 
addressed to the inhabitants of the Colony of Rhode 
Island, which he had brought with him from Eng- 
land. In this letter, the generous-minded writer 
mildly reproaches the Colonists with their “ headi- 
ness, tumults, disorders, and injustice, of which,” 
says he, “the noise echoes into the ears of all, as 
well friends as enemies, by every return of ships 
from those parts,” and strongly urges upon them the 
appointment of commissioners, in behalf of the sev- 
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eral interests, that they thus “ might put a stop to 
their growing breaches and distractions, silence their 
enemies, encourage their friends, and honor the 
name of God.” 

Persuasives like these, coming from the best 
friends of the Colony, did not fail to produce a salu- 
tary effect upon the minds of the people of Provi- 
dence. A meeting of the town was soon after held, 
at which commissioners were appointed to meet with 
those who should be appointed from the other towns, 
for the purpose of reorganizing the government of 
the province. This conciliatory example was imme- 
diately followed by the three remaining towns, in 
which were appointed commissioners for the reunion 
of the Colony. At length, on the 31st of August, 
1654, a meeting of the commissioners of all the 
towns was held, and the articles of union finally 
agreed upon. All laws, which had been enacted be- 
fore the separation of the Colony, were to remain in 
force until repealed by the legislature, and all local 
ordinances, which had been adopted by either por- 
tion of the Colony, during the period of the separa- 
tion, were still to be binding upon those who adopted 
them, so long as they should desire it. 

Mr. Williams was also appointed by the citizens 
of Providence to prepare an answer, in behalf of the 
town, to the letter which Sir Henry Vane had ad- 
dressed to the people of the Colony. This service he 
readily undertook, and the admirable letter which he 
wrote has been preserved in the records of the town, 
bearing the date of August 27th, 1654. It breathes 
the spirit of elevated and generous patriotism, and 
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was fitted not only to gratify and honor the person 
to whom it was addressed, but also to subdue the 
mutual resentments, and unite the discordant opin- 
ions, of those in whose name it was sent. Com- 
mencing with an expression of regret, on account of 
the recent retirement of Sir Henry from the coun- 
cils of the Commonwealth, he speaks of his “ loving 
lines”? to the Colony, as ‘the sweet fruits of his 
rest;”’ “as when the sun retires his brightness from 
the world, yet from under the clouds we perceive his 
presence, and enjoy his light, and heat, and sweet 
refreshing.” He then proceeds to narrate the his- 
tory of the troubles which ‘had distracted the Colony, 
points out the causes from which they sprang, and 
sets forth, in glowing terms, the blessings which the 
Colonists have enjoyed, inasmuch as “they have 
drunk of the cup of as great liberties as any people 
under the whole heaven.”” The letter concludes with 
the earnest assurance that the heart of their friend 
shall no more be saddened by their divisions and 
disorders, and, in the name of the whole Colony, 
utters the hope “ that, when we are gone and rotten, 
our posterity and children after us shall read, in our 
town records, your pious and favorable letters and 
loving kindness to us, and this our answer, and real 
endeavor after peace and righteousness.” 

The first general election after the reorganization 
of the government was held at Warwick, on the 12th 
of September, at which Mr. Williams was chosen 
President of the Colony. At the same meeting of 
the citizens of the several towns, he was also ap- 
pointed, in behalf of the whole Colony, in connec- 
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tion with Mr. Gregory Dexter, to draw up and send 
“letters of humble thanksgiving” to his Highness 
the Lord Protector, Sir Henry Vane, Mr. Holland, 
and Mr. John Clarke, all which he was requested to 
sign and seal in virtue of his office as President. 

Thus was terminated the unhappy division of the 
settlements of Rhode Island; a division, which had 
extended through several years, and had nearly de- 
stroyed the independent existence of the Colony. 
The auspicious union of the long-separated towns 
was evidently brought about mainly through the 
judicious and well-directed efforts of Mr. Williams. 
He had identified himself with the interests of the 
people among whom his lot was cast, and in their 
service he allowed no difficulties to daunt him, no 
ingratitude or folly to dishearten him. He suc- 
ceeded in his exertions when most men would have 
been borne down by the opposition he met, or would 
have turned away in disgust at the narrow views and 
perverse tempers of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 


CHAPTER SXili 


Character of his Administration—He acts as Mediator be- 
tween the United Colonies and the Indians.—Spirit of Dis- 
order in the Colony.—Williams’s Letter to the Town of 
Providence.—Conduct of William MHarris—Williams at- 
tempts to conciliate the other Colonies—Their Efforts to 
compel Rhode Island to persecute the Quakers.—Her liberal 
Policy toward them. 


THE administration of Mr. Williams, as President 
of the Colony, lasted for two years and a half, and 
was marked by many important incidents, though 
the scanty records of the times now afford but im- 
perfect means for their illustration. The office 
which he held was at that time encompassed with 
more than ordinary difficulty and perplexity. The 
people of the several towns had, indeed, united them- 
selves under a common jurisdiction; yet the public 
sentiment of the Colony was still in an unsettled 
state, and its civil affairs were in such a condition 
as to render them most difficult of management. 
The government, which had been adopted under the 
provisions of the charter, had, from the beginning, 
been wanting in efficiency, and had proved itself, in 
many respects, inadequate to the exigencies even of 
an infant society. The towns were severally too in- 
dependent of each other, were bound together by too 
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feeble ties, and possessed too many checks upon the 
Colonial Assembly, readily to make those sacrifices 
of local interest which the general good always de- 
mands. The Colony had just emerged from a pro- 
tracted strife, in which it had been almost anni- 
hilated, and there were then no established usages to 
control the habits of the people, to mark the limits 
of authority, or regulate the manner in which it 
should be exercised. The citizens, too, were singu- 
larly and often ridiculously jealous of every demon- 
stration of official power, and were too much dis- 
posed to set up their own personal wills against the 
action of the constituted authorities. A mistaken 
idea of freedom of conscience had taken possession 
of many of their minds, and was adding its aid to 
native obstinacy and the spirit of faction, in produc- 
ing results, both of opinion and conduct, disastrous 
to the peace and harmony of the Colony. 

The manner in which Mr. Williams administered 
the office of President, in this troubled state of pub- 
lic affairs, well illustrates his character, and fur- 
nishes a practical commentary upon his views of 
civil government which have been so often misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. He was both concilia- 
tory and firm; inclined to humor the prejudices of 
the people, so far as they were harmless, but never 
to sacrifice to their clamors any real interest of the 
community, or to shrink from the performance of 
any official duty, however much opposed to their 
will. His acts as a magistrate were commended to 
the Colonists by the influence of his personal char- 
acter, and the services he had rendered the State, so 
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that his authority was seldom resisted or called in 
question, even amid “the headiness and tumults ” 
by which he was surrounded. 

Soon after entering upon the duties of his presi- 
dency, an opportunity was presented for him again 
to interpose his kind offices in behalf of the Indians, 
whose interests and relations to the New England 
Colonies never failed to occupy a considerable share 
of his attention. There was a prospect of hostilities 
again springing up between the United Colonies and 
some of the neighboring tribes, and he aimed to put 
a stop to the rising feud, and scatter the gathering 
clouds of war. For this purpose, he addressed a 
letter to the General Assembly of Massachusetts, in 
which he “humbly prays their consideration, 
whether it be not only possible, but very easy, to live 
and die in peace with all the natives of this country.” 
He urges upon them a pacific policy, as the only one 
becoming a Christian state, by appealing to their 
gratitude to the Indians, who had received them and 
given them land when their own countrymen had 
driven them away; to their regard for the honor of 
God, whose power had been displayed in the conver- 
sion of so many Indians to the Christian faith; to 
their horror of the sore calamities of war, and their 
veneration for the bright examples of peace pre- 
sented in the sacred Scriptures. Massachusetts, 
with a spirit that does honor to her early fathers, de- 
clared herself against the war, although it had been 
already determined on by the commissioners of the 
United Colonies, and the troops who had marched 
against the Indians returned to their homes, after a 
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bloodless though by no means dishonorable cam- 
paign.* 

During the early part of the presidency of Mr. 
Williams, one of the restless spirits, of whom so 
many were at this time congregated in Rhode Island, 
busied himself in circulating among the citizens of 
Providence a seditious tract against the authority of 
civil government, and maintaining that it was “ con- 
trary to the rule of the Gospel to execute judgment 
upon transgressors against the private or public 
weal.”’ This doctrine, springing up so naturally be- 
neath the unrestricted freedom of opinion, which 
was then enjoyed, was obviously, in its tendency, 
destructive of the very ends of society; yet, in the 
unsettled state of the Colony, it was sure to find ad- 
vocates and followers, some of whom, perhaps, 
might think it sanctioned by the principles of Roger 
Williams himself. Indeed, he was evidently in- 
clined to the maxim, “the world is governed too 
much;” and his views of civil liberty would un- 
doubtedly lead him to allow to every citizen the ut- 
most degree of personal freedom, consistent with the 
order and well-being of society. 

But of this freedom he perfectly understood the 
nature, and clearly distinguished the boundary line, 
which separates it from every form of licentiousness. 
Accordingly, when a doctrine so fatal to its true in- 
terests was avowed in the Colony, he immediately 
set the whole weight of his influence and his author- 
ity to oppose it. Though holding the highest office 
to which the suffrages of the people could raise him, 
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he did not wait to study the popular will, but boldly 
declared his abhorrence of “ such infinite liberty of 
conscience,” as was thus attempted to be set up. He 
addressed a letter to the town, setting forth the prin- 
ciples on which the State was founded, and denying, 
in the most explicit manner, that he had ever given 
the slightest sanction to these doctrines of lawless 
license. The letter itself is a sufficient vindication 
of his fame from every suspicion of radicalism, and 
is, at the same time, an exposition of the doctrine of 
freedom of conscience, so full and so explicit as to 
leave nothing further to be desired for its illustra- 
tion. 

The letter of Mr. Williams, full and explicit as it 
is respecting the authority of government and the 
duty of citizens, did not entirely eradicate the im- 
practicable and absurd notions of individual freedom 
which were propagated by the turbulent spirits that 
infested the Colony. It is plain, that the principles 
of religious Liberty were very imperfectly under- 
stood among the people at large, and that its name 
was constantly liable to be used, among those who 
were impatient of restraint, as a pretext for their 
obstinate adherence ‘to the absurd doctrines they 
had embraced. 

The most troublesome manifestation of this spirit 
was found in the proceedings of William Harris, an 
influential inhabitant of Providence, who attempted 
to inflame the minds of the people a second time to- 
ward the constituted authorities, by sending to all 
the towns of the Colony a violent and exciting 
pamphlet, which is described, in the language of 
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Roger Williams, as being “ against all earthly pow- 
ers, Parliaments, laws, charters, magistrates, pris- 
ons, punishments, rates, yea, and against all Kings 
and Princes.” * He subsequently declared, at a 
general meeting of the Colony, that he was ready to 
maintain these doctrines with his blood. What ac- 
tion was taken by the magistrates of the Colony, in 
relation to this extraordinary movement on the part 
of a leading citizen, cannot now be very clearly de- 
termined. It is plain, however, that Mr. Williams 
regarded it as partaking of the nature of treason 
against the authorities of England, as well as 
against those of the Colony. 

A letter, which he received from Cromwell soon 
after this affair, addressed to the “ President, As- 
sistants and Inhabitants of Rhode Island,” directing 
them to take care of the peace and safety of the 
Plantations, that there arise no detriment or dis- 
honor to their Commonwealth or themselves, served 
greatly to strengthen his authority, and to increase 
the respect of the people for the government. The 
General Assembly, in pursuance of the advice con- 
tained in the Protector’s letter, immediately passed 
an Act, declaring, that, “if any person or persons be 
found, by the examination and judgment of the Gen- 
eral Court of Commissioners, to be a ringleader or 
ringleaders of factions or divisions among us, he or 
they shall be sent over, at his or their own charges, 
as prisoners, to receive his or their trial or sentence, 
at the pleasure of his Highness and the Lords of his 
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Council.” This judicious and timely action of the 
legislature, founded, as it was, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Protector, exerted a salutary influence in 
promoting peace and good order among the people 
of the Colony. Quiet reigned once more among the 
settlements. Mr. Harris, with others of the leading 
agitators, who had never been at rest since the res- 
toration of the charter, were subdued by the prompt 
and resolute stand thus taken by the authorities, and 
gave in their allegiance to the Colony, and cried up 
government and magistrates as much as they had 
cried them down before. 

This quiet, however, was only temporary. Mr. 
Harris, whose mind seems to have been inherently 
prone to the wildest extremes, did not utterly aban- 
don the disorganizing doctrines he had formerly 
avowed. He repressed them for a time, but soon 
began to publish them again, probably with still 
greater peril to the peace and good order of the 
State; so that Mr. Williams, near the close of his 
presidency, entered a formal complaint against him, 
at the General Court of Commissioners, for high 
treason against the Commonwealth. The seditious 
pamphlet was read in the hearing of the Court, to- 
gether with Mr. Williams’s accusation and Mr. Har- 
ris’s reply, and the Court decided that he was guilty 
of maintaining, in substance, that any one who can 
say, “it is his conscience, ought not to yield subjec- 
tion to any human order among men.” ‘The ques- 
tion whether this really amounted to treason was 
very properly referred to the judgment of the 
authorities in the mother-country, and the offender, 
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in the meantime, was bound “in good bonds to his 
good behavior until their sentence be known.” 

These proceedings, sanctioned, as they were, by 
many of the principal citizens, seem to have alien- 
ated Mr. Harris from the interests of Providence, 
and to have been the commencement of a long and 
bitter quarrel between him and Mr. Williams. The 
hostile feelings of both parties were often expressed 
in the strongest terms and in the most public man- 
ner, and seem to have continued unabated to the end 
of life, affording a melancholy instance of the weak- 
ness of our nature, and the inadequacy even of com- 
mon interests and common sufferings to keep in sub- 
jection the evil passions of the human heart. How 
far Mr. Williams deserves to be blamed, either at the 
commencement or in the prosecution of this contro- 
versy, cannot now be determined. Yet, in a per- 
sonal quarrel so bitter and so protracted as this 
proved to be, it seldom happens that the wrong lies 
wholly on one side of the question. It is probable 
that he allowed his feelings too much to affect his 
official conduct, and that severity and personal ani- 
mosity were, perhaps, insensibly blended with his 
discharge of the duty which belonged to him as a 
magistrate and a citizen. Cromwell was at this time 
too busily occupied in settling the affairs of his im- 
mediate government to give much attention to the 
petty seditions of a distant Colony, and no answer 
was ever returned to the question referred to him 
by the Court. The accusation brought against Har- 
ris was, accordingly, never prosecuted. 

While holding the office of President, Mr. Will- 
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iams also made a series of efforts to establish more 
amicable relations with the neighboring Colonies, 
and particularly with Massachusetts. She still as- 
serted her jurisdiction over the people at Pawtuxet, 
a portion of whom acknowledged her authority, and 
thus occasioned incessant trouble to the authorities 
at Providence. . The policy, which, from the begin- 
ning, she had pursued toward the settlements of 
Rhode Island, had become more and more vexatious 
and injurious, as their population increased and 
their interests multiplied. She allowed unrestricted 
commerce between her citizens and the people of 
every part of New England, the Dutch at New 
York, and even, to a considerable extent, with sev- 
eral of the tribes of Indians; but to the inhabitants 
of the heterodox Colony she prescribed conditions 
and limitations which operated greatly to their dis- 
advantage. Her laws forbade the people of Rhode 
Island from purchasing fire-arms or ammunition 
within her jurisdiction, and she had repeatedly re- 
fused to relax anything in their execution, even 
when solicited, in the midst of imminent peril from 
the Indians, who, taking advantage of the unpro- 
tected condition of the Colony, and her alienation 
from the other settlements of New England, con- 
stantly threatened her with petty annoyances, and 
sometimes even with fearful massacre. 

In the hope of changing this oppressive policy, 
Mr. Williams, on the 15th of November, 1655, ad- 
dressed a letter to “‘ the General Court of magistrates 
and deputies assembled at Boston,’ in which he 
earnestly remonstrated against a system of legisla- 
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tion which brought so many grievances in its train, 
and by which the people of Rhode Island “ seemed 
to be devoted to the Indian shambles and massa- 
cres.”” After a few months, he wrote a letter to the 
Governor of Massachusetts, and received from him, 
in return, an invitation to visit Boston, that he might 
present his requests to the General Court in person. 
He accordingly prepared an address, which he pre- 
sented to the Court in the name of his Colony, in 
which he set forth the evils and oppressions which 
had been brought about by their cruel legislation. 
So earnest were his representations, and so un- 
wearied was his perseverance, that he at length suc- 
ceeded in wringing from the stern and reluctant 
magistrates of the Bay some of the favors which he 
sought for his fellow-citizens. These he immediate- 
ly acknowledged in a brief note to the Assembly, 
full of expressions of gratitude and faithfulness to 
their service. 

This was the first time since his banishment that 
he had entered the territory of Massachusetts by the 
permission of the authorities. On former occasions, 
when he had landed at Boston, on his return from 
England, he was protected by an order from the 
Council; and once, when he had gone thither to em- 
bark, he was subjected to insult and molestation, as 
one who bore the name of outlaw. The invitation to 
visit Boston, sent to him by Governor Endicott, was 
the beginning of more amicable relations; and, 
though his sentence of banishment was never for- 
mally revoked, yet his reception in Massachusetts 
seems to have been a practical disavowal, on the part 
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of the authorities, of any intention longer to enforce 
its decree. , 

In July of the year 1656, the first Quakers arrived 
at Boston. Deeply tinctured with the fanaticism of 
the age, the early representatives of this sect appear 
to have held in equal contempt the authority alike of 
the Church and the State, and their fortunes in New 
England are admirably fitted to illustrate the amaz- 
ing contrast between the spirit that ruled in Rhode 
Island and that which animated the people and con- 
trolled the legislation of all the other Colonies. No 
sooner had these new heretics landed in Massachu- 
setts than the guardians of the Colony set themselves 
to accomplish their utter extermination. They were 
at first severely punished under the general statutes 
against heresy. But, these proving ineffectual, the 
sternest enactments were proclaimed against them. 
Heavy fines were imposed on any who should bring 
Quakers into the Colony, who should import any of 
their books, attend their meetings, or defend any of 
their heretical opinions. The Quakers themselves 
were to be whipped with twenty stripes, and kept at 
hard labor until they could be transported from the 
Colony. These laws were subsequently made still 
more severe. Every Quaker who should return 
after having been once banished, if a man, was to 
lose one ear; if a woman, to be severely whipped; 
and, after the second return, both men and women 
were to have their tongues bored through with a red- 
hot iron. The same punishment was also to be in- 
flicted upon every one who should embrace their faith 
within the Colony. The law was still ineffectual, 
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and the “accursed and pernicious sect” increased 
in spite of all the efforts of the authorities to sup- 
press them, until, in October, 1658, a law was en- 
acted banishing them on penalty of death in case 
they should return. 

Similar laws, though generally not so severe, were 
also passed by the other Colonies of New England; 
and the commissioners of these Colonies employed 
every means of persuasion to induce Rhode Island 
to join in the general persecution. They twice ad- 
dressed the General Assembly on the subject, urging 
them to withhold from the Quakers the privileges of 
citizenship, and forbid them from taking up their 
residence within the jurisdiction. But the authori- 
ties of Rhode Island remained true to the principles 
on which their society was constituted. To both the 
communications which were addressed to them they 
returned a respectful but decided answer, that they 
had “ no law whereby to punish any for only declar- 
ing by words their minds and understandings con- 
cerning the things and ways of God, as to salvation 
and an eternal condition.” They also, at the same 
time, expressed their disapprobation of the doctrines 
of the Quakers, and their determination to require 
of them, as of all others who should come to their 
settlements, a strict performance of all civil duties; 
“and, in case they refuse it, to make use of the first 
opportunity to inform the agent of the Colony resid- 
ing in England.” 

The reply, however, was not satisfactory to the 
commissioners of the United Colonies, who appear 
to have been incensed at the firm and consistent 
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policy pursued by the authorities of Rhode Island. 
The commissioners wrote a third time to the General 
Assembly, sternly threatening that the Colony 
should be excluded from all relations of intercourse 
and trade with the rest of New England, unless she 
immediately joined in their exertions to accomplish 
the extermination of the Quakers. But the threats 
of the commissioners were now as impotent as had 
been their arguments on former occasions. The 


Colonists regarded with abhorrence these extraordi- 


nary attempts to drive them from their cherished 
principles, which had been distinctly recognized in 
their charter and interwoven with all their legisla- 
tion. Still, for the purpose of protecting themselves 
against the threats of their powerful and confederate 
neighbors, they determined to appeal to the govern- 
ment in England. The General Assembly, at a 
meeting held at Warwick, in November, 1658, ap- 
pointed a committee. to address a letter to Mr. 
Clarke, their agent at the court of the Protector, in 
which, after setting forth the measures which had 
been adopted by the other Colonies, they formally 
appeal to his Highness and Council, that “ they may 
not be compelled to exercise any civil power over 
men’s consciences, so long as human orders, in point 
of civility, are not corrupted or violated.” 

Thus ended the controversy between the New 
England Commissioners and the Colony of Rhode 
Island, respecting the toleration of Quakers. It be- 
gan near the close of the presidency of Mr. Will- 
iams, and was, doubtless, sustained on the part of 
the Colony, in a great degree, by his agency and 
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advice. The mild and tolerant policy which she 
adopted was in accordance with the principles in 
which he had laid the foundations of the Common- 
wealth, and which had been incorporated into all her 
early legislation. It contrasts, in the happiest and 
most impressive manner, with that which was 
adopted by the other Colonies of New England, and 
furnishes the most satisfactory evidence that, amid 
all the controversial excitements and irregularities 
of the times, the people of Rhode Island still cher- 
ished the “soul liberty,’ in the maintenance of 
which they had encountered the perils and hardships 
of the wilderness. From this liberal policy the Col- 
ony was never induced to depart; and her history, 
up to the present day, presents the rare, perhaps soli- 
tary, instance of a State existing for more than two 
hundred and fifty years, whose statute-book con- 
tains not a single law abridging the freedom of the 
conscience, Or in any manner interfering with re- 
ligious opinions or worship, 
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He retires from the Presidency—Charles the Second grants a 
new Charter to the Colony.—Williams appointed an Assis- 
tant in the Government.—His Labors for the Indians—His 
Controversy with the Quakers——King Philip’s War.—The 
Services of Williams during the War—Its Results——The 
Close of his Life, and his Death. 


In the preceding chapter we have narrated the 
principal events of the troubled period during which 
Mr. Williams occupied the post of President, or 
Governor, of the Colony of Rhode Island. He re- 
tired from the office in May, 1658, whether by a 
voluntary withdrawal, or by a failure to secure the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens, we cannot now de- 
termine. His experience in the office seems to have 
awakened no desire to continue in it or return to it. 
He never again aspired to the place of chief magis- 
trate, though he was, a few years afterward, elected 
a deputy from Providence, and repeatedly sat as an 
assistant, or member of the upper house of the Colo- 
nial Assembly. He was also intrusted by his fellow- 
citizens of Providence with all the higher offices of 
the town, and especially with the performance of 
most of those public duties which required superior 
tact and wisdom. After this period, however, he 
seems never to have taken a very active part in the 
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any opportunity which his intelligent assiduity could 
employ for promoting its interests or advancing the 
peace and social well-being of its people. 

From the year 1651, when John Clarke and Roger 
Williams were sent forth together in the service of 
the Colony, Clarke himself had remained in Eng- 
land, the faithful and indefatigable agent of the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island. On the restoration of Charles 
the Second, in 1660, a new commission was sent to 
him, urging him to prosecute his agency with the 
utmost diligence at the court of the restored, mon- 
arch, whose views, it was feared, might be unfriend- 
ly to the interests of a Colony which owed its charter 
to the Long Parliament. At length, on the 8th of 
July, 1663, after a residence in England of eleven 
years, he had the happiness of receiving from the 
King a new charter for the Colony instituting a 
government clothed with more perfect authority, and 
better suited to the condition of the people, and still 
recognizing to the full the same principle of unlim- 
ited freedom “in matters of religious concern- 
ments,’ on which the Colony had been originally 
founded. The charter was brought to New Eng- 
land by Captain George Baxter, and was presented 
to the General Court of Commissioners at Newport, 
on the 24th of November, 1663, and, on the follow- 
ing day, was read in the presence of “a very great 
meeting and assembly of the freemen of the Col- 
ony.” It was received by the Colonists with demon- 
strations of no common joy. : 

In this instrument, the King, of ie own authority, 
appointed the first Governor and assistant, who, ac- 
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cording to its provisions, were to continue in office 
till the first Wednesday of May next ensuing. Bene- 
dict Arnold was created Governor, and Roger 
Williams one of the assistants; and at the 
first meeting of the General Assembly, under 
the new government, he was appointed to 
transcribe the charter into the permanent rec- 
ords of the Colony. Immediately on the or- 
ganization of the new government, the prospects of 
the Colony began to brighten. New energy was in- 
fused into all its members. In the following May, 
at the first general election held by the people, Mr. 
Williams was chosen an assistant, and, in connection 
with Mr. Clarke, was appointed to make a revision 
of the laws, that their requirements might be better 
understood and more thoroughly enforced. He was 
also appointed one of the commissioners to run the 
eastern boundary of the Colony, which had been the 
subject of a protracted dispute both with Plymouth 
and Massachusetts. 

The General Assembly, at the same time, in virtue 
of the additional importance given to the Colony by 
the grant of a free charter, began to put forth a 
more decided authority, and to declare its decrees in 
a more peremptory tone, respecting the disturbers 
of the public peace, who still infested the settlements 
at Warwick and Pawtuxet. Amid these new and 
happy auspices, the Assembly ordered that the word 
Hope be inscribed over the anchor, which had al- 
ready been adopted as the device of the Colonial 
seal, and the words ‘‘ Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations,” the name given to the province in the 
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new charter, be written around it, and that the same 
be henceforth the seal of the Colony. 

Such were the circumstances in which the second 
charter of Rhode Island went into operation. It was 
the freest charter that ever bore the signature of a 
King, and was the astonishment of the age in which 
it was granted. Like that which preceded it, it 
secured the most perfect freedom in matters of con- 
science, and thus guaranteed the perpetual exercise 
of the great principles on which the Colony was 
founded. It continued to be the fundamental law of 
Rhode Island for nearly a hundred and eighty years, 
protecting the rights and securing the happiness of 
a long succession of generations, and “ holding forth 
a lively experiment, that a most flourishing civil 
State may stand, and best be maintained, with a full 
liberty in religious concernments;’’ and when it was 
supplanted, in 1843, by the present constitution of 
the State, it is believed to have been the oldest char- 
ter of civil government in the world. 

For a period of many years after the new organi- 
zation of the government but few memorials can 
now be found of either the public or the private life 
of Mr. Williams. As has been already mentioned, 
he was a deputy or representative from Providence, 
in 1667, and was chosen assistant again in 1670 and 
the following year, and also in 1677; but in the last 
instance he declined the office, probably on account 
of the infirmities of age. His name also frequently 
appears in the records of the town as moderator of 
its meetings, as the leading manager of public busi- 
ness, and especially as a member of most of the com- 
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mittees that were appointed to draft public docu- 
ments, to conduct negotiations with the Indians, or 
to settle the disputes and strifes that were perpetual- 
ly springing up among the petulant burghers of that 
day, respecting the boundaries of their lands, or the 
limits of the town. 

He had now passed the meridian of his life, and 
had reached a period when a man may well sequester 
himself from public affairs and, amid leisure and 
repose, meditate the changes through which he has 
passed, and prepare for the still greater change that 
awaits him. But, though sharing little in the per- 
plexities and toils of the government, he did not be- 
come indifferent to its prosperity or fame. He even 
watched with parental care over its interests, and 
was the author and adviser of many of the public 
measures of the time, with which his name does not 
now stand connected. He seems also to have been 
in the habit, during this more retired period of his 
life, of going once in a month to the Narragansett 
country, the neighborhood where, many years be- 
fore, he had kept a trading-house, for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to the Indians, and the scat- 
tered English in those parts. And at a later day, 
when he was no longer able to leave his fireside, he 
wrote to Governor Bradstreet, of Massachusetts, to 
consult how he might print the sermons he had thus 
preached for the benefit of the natives. 

Though his influence with the Indian tribes, and 
especially with the Narragansetts, was greater than 
that of any other person, yet he seems to have en- 
countered nothing but difficulty and discouragement 
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in his labors for their religious instruction. They 
were singularly averse to the reception of Christian- 
ity; and, though they would listen to the teachings 
of Mr. Williams from their respect for his character, 
yet the truths of the Gospel found no easy access to 
their darkened understandings. Then, too, the 
amazing difficulty with which spiritual ideas were 
expressed in their rude and singular language, in 
itself presented an obstacle almost insurmountable. 
He has himself declared how “hard it is for any 
man to attain a little propriety of their language in 
commen things, so as to escape derision among 
them, in many years, without abundant conversing 
with them, in eating, travelling, and lodging with 
them;’’ and refers for proof to John Eliot, who, 
though he had devoted his life to the study of their 
language and character, could not always make him- 
self understood when he taught them the truths of 
religion. Cotton Mather says of the Indian words 
that they must have been growing in length from 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, and Mr. Williams 
seems to have regarded the apostolic gift of tongues 
as alone adequate to the task of moulding their wild 
jargon into the clear expression of spiritual truth. 
His pious and generous-hearted labors, however, 
could not have been altogether in vain. He may 
have roused many a sluggish savage spirit to deep 
and earnest questioning of the mysteries of life, or 
planted the germs of virtue and piety in benighted 
minds, whose immortal destiny is known to God 
alone. 


In the summer of 1672, Mr. Williams engaged 
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in his famous controversy with the Quakers. Like 
most other controversies of the kind, it was a profit- 
less war of words, and has attached to his memory 
an odium, which the motives that led him to engage 
in it are far from justifying. These motives he 
states to have been, first, the vindication of the name 
of God from the dishonor brought upon it by the 
Quakers ; secondly, to justify the Colony in receiving 
them when banished from the other Colonies; third- 
ly, the hope that such a discussion would awaken 
“some soul-consideration’’ among the people, and 
thus save them from the errors he designed to ex- 
pose. 

The manners and modes of worship of the first 
advocates of the Quaker doctrines who appeared in 
New England were certainly sufficiently opposed to 
the purity of religion, and, in some instances at 
least, to the proprieties and decencies of civilized life. 
They excited the attention of the multitude by their 
noisy fervors, and sometimes wantonly provoked 
the persecutions they received. They scorned the 
ordinary courtesies of society, and gloried in rude 
manners and contemptuous expressions. The men 
would often insult the magistrates and ministers, as 
they passed their houses, and the women, laying 
aside the modesty of their sex, would run naked 
through the streets. Notwithstanding all this, they 
had been kindly received in Rhode Island, when 
driven from every other Colony in New England, 
and were permitted to enjoy there every civil right 
and immunity, and, like all other citizens, to main- 
tain undisturbed the peculiarities of their doctrine 
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and worship. For this tolerant and truly magnani- 
mous policy, this clear-sighted deference to the su- 
premacy of conscience, the fair fame of the Colony 
had been traduced, and her citizens had been repre- 
sented as fostering and approving all the errors 
which her legislation had tolerated. 

To the peculiar doctrines and practice of the early 
Quakers, Williams had always been strongly op- 
posed. Though he never would allow them to be 
put down or in any way molested by the civil power, 
yet he regarded their notions as injurious to pure 
Christianity, and their conduct as pernicious to the 
morals and order of society. To declare his views 
respecting the prominent points of their belief, and 
to vindicate the Colony from the aspersions which 
had been cast upon it for having received them with- 
in its jurisdiction, as we have seen, were among the 
motives which led him to engage in a controversy, 
which, though somewhat in accordance with the cus~ 
toms of that age, cannot now be regarded with ap- 
probation. In the month of July, 1672, he sent to 
George Fox, the distinguished founder of the sect, 
who was then at Newport, a formal challenge to a 
public discussion of fourteen propositions, into which 
he had drawn out his views. 

A discussion was at length agreed upon, and was 
commenced at Newport, on the 9th of August. Mr. 
Williams was then in the seventy-third year of his 
age; yet was he able to row his boat through a whole 
day the distance of thirty miles, from Providence to 
Newport, where he arrived, as he says, “ toward 
midnight, before the morning appointed.” Three 
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members of the sect, which he had come to assail, ap- 
peared as champions against him. Their names 
were John Stubs, John Burnet, and William Ed- 
mundson. The two former he speaks of as able and 
learned men; the last, who was the chief speaker, he 
characterizes as an ignorant and boisterous brawler. 
The debate began in the Quaker meeting-house, and 
lasted three days in Newport, and, on the 17th of 
the same month, was renewed at Providence, where 
it terminated after a single day, having produced no 
other effect than to exasperate the friends of both 
parties, and set them still more violently against each 
other. 

In the summer of 1675, the jealousies and hos- 
tilities which had been so long gathering, in dark 
and threatening clouds around the whole horizon of 
New England, broke out into a furious and desolat- 
ing war. Philip, the able and ambitious chief of the 
Pokanokets, had aimed to establish a league among 
the tribes around him, that thus he might be able to 
punish what he conceived to be the wrongs of his 
race, and, if possible, gain back the lands they had 
lost and drive the English from the country. Mr. 
Williams, as usual, in cases of trouble with the In- 
dians, had been employed to allay the fury of Philip 
and his tribe, and had exerted himself to the utmost 
to prevent the still powerful Narragansetts from 
joining in the league. They at first promised neu- 
trality, and renewed their treaty with the English; 
but the remembrance of their ancient power, and 
especially of the murder of their favorite chief, 
Miantonomo, was sufficient to obliterate from their 
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minds the obligations of their treaty, and even their 
dread of English arms. They joined themselves to 
Philip, and their four thousand warriors rushed to 
the combat, that soon extended to every part of New 
England. Town after town was burnt, and the war 
spread dismay and distress to the homes of every 
settlement of the English, and for a time seemed to 
threaten the annihilation of the Colonies. Many of 
the people of Providence, and of the other towns 
of Rhode Island, removed to Newport with their 
families. 

Mr. Williams, however, remained at home, and 
was among the most active of the citizens in watch- 
ing the movements of the foe, and preparing for 
their attack. Though his age was upward of seven- 
ty-six years, yet he accepted a commission as captain 
in the militia of the Colony, drilled the companies in 
Providence, and held them in constant readiness for 
active service. He also sent a petition to the town, 
for leave to convert one of the houses into a garrison, 
and to erect other defences “ for security to women 
and children.” The petition was granted, and the 
defences were raised entirely at private expense, for 
defraying which he subscribed the sum of ten 
pounds, by far the largest sum on the list of the 
subscriptions. At a subsequent period, the General 
Assembly established a garrison at Providence, and 
placed it under the command of Captain Fenner, 
with the express provision in the orders that were 
given him, that his authority should “ not eclipse 
Captain Williams’s power in the exercise of the 
train-bands there.” 


— 


: 
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In spite, however, of the preparations for defence, 
Providence shared the fate of so many other towns 
in New England. It was attacked by the Indians on 
the 29th of March, 1676; twenty-nine houses were 
reduced to ashes, and among them that in which the 
town records were kept. The records themselves 
were partially destroyed, and the remaining portions 
were saved only by being thrown into a pond, from 
which they were afterward recovered. It is said, 
in the ancient traditions of Providence, that when 
the Indians appeared on the heights north of the 
town, Mr. Williams took his staff and went forth to 
meet them, hoping to turn away their vengeance, as 
he had often done before. But they were too much 
exasperated to yield to his influence. Some of the 
older chiefs, who had long known him, came to- 
ward him as they saw him approaching, and told 
him that they were his friends, but that their young 
men were too much enraged for him to venture 
among them with safety. He returned to the garri- 
son and witnessed the desolation of the town. This ° 
terrible war was at length brought to a close by the 
death of King Philip, in August, 1676, but not till it 
had cost the Colonies an immense expenditure both 
of treasure and blood. The disbursements and losses 
are said to have equalled half a million of dollars. 
Thirteen New England towns were entirely de- 
stroyed, and six hundred houses were burnt, and 
about six hundred of the Colonists, or one in twenty 
of all the able-bodied men, were killed. There was 
mourning in every family, for every one had lost a 
kinsman or a friend. 
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But to the Indians the war was productive of still 
more terrible results. Hunted down and driven 
from their hiding-places by the persevering energy 
of their more civilized foes, their bravest chiefs all 
slain or taken captive, they presented, at its close, 
but a feeble remnant of the proud race that had de- 
fied the vengeance of the white men. The Pokano- 
kets were entirely exterminated, and the Narragan- 
setts were so crippled and reduced that scarcely a 
hundred of them returned to occupy the deserted 
lodges of the tribe. The rest had all perished by the 
sword, by fire, or by famine, or had been taken cap- 
tive by their conquerors. The body of King Philip 
was treated with shameful indignity; his head was 
severed from his body and exposed on a gibbet at 
Plymouth, and one of his hands was sent to Boston. 
The Indians who were taken captive in the war, in- 
cluding the son of King Philip, the last of the race 
of Massasoit, were sold into slavery, either among 
the Colonists at home, or in the Island of Bermuda. 
Thus ended the history of the race he had so often 
befriended ; though, doubtless, he may have regarded 
their servitude as the only condition compatible with 
the peace and safety of the Colonies of New Eng- 
land. His hopes of their civilization and improve- 
ment were well-nigh extinguished by the melan- 
choly doom which settled around them, and which 
seems to be the inevitable fate of every savage race, 
when brought into collision with the arts and arms 
of civilized man. 

Mr. Williams’s life was now rapidly declining 
amid the shadows of evening, and but few more 
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events remain to be recorded in its checkered his- 
tory. Old age, however, to him was not a season of 
quiet and repose. He had devoted his life to the 
maintenance of one great principle; and, though he 
had seen it embodied and carried into operation in 
the civil community around him, yet the principle 
was still a despised and persecuted one, and was re- 
garded, even by the best and wisest men of New 
England, as the dream of enthusiasm. Its perma- 
nent triumph was yet to be secured. This made him 
exceedingly sensitive to any abuse of the freedom 
of conscience which sprang up among the people of 
the Colony. He was disquieted at their strifes and 
discords, and was constantly engaged in endeavor- 
ing to settle the questions that gave rise to them. 
After the close of the war, he seems still to have con- 
tinued his monthly visits to Narragansett, for the 
purpose of preaching to the English and the Indians 
who dwelt there. 

In May, 1677, he was again chosen an assistant, 
but did not accept the office. In January, 1681, he 
presented to the town a paper entitled “ Considera- 
tions touching Rates,” containing a series of maxims 
demonstrating the necessity of civil government, and 
the duty of every citizen to share in the burdens it 
imposes. The fact that such considerations were 
needed, shows that the community, of which he was 
the founder, was still disturbed by those lawless and 
self-willed men, who are willing to enjoy all the 
blessings of regulated society, but shrink from every 
sacrifice it demands and every labor it enjoins. With 
such men as these he had to contend as long as he 
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lived; and the latest recorded act of his life was to 
affix his signature to a document, which was in- 
tended to settle the long-protracted controversy re- 
specting that most prolific subject of disputes, the 
Pawtuxet lands. This document bears the date of 
January 16th, 1683, and is the last that remains of 
the waymarks along the journey of his life. The 
precise time of his death is nowhere mentioned. It 
must have occurred in the early part of the year 
1683; for a letter written from Providence on the 
toth of May, by Mr. John Thornton to the Revy- 
erend Samuel Hubbard, makes the following men- 
tion of his death: ‘‘ The Lord hath arrested by 
death our ancient and approved friend, Mr. Roger 
Williams, with divers others here.” 

This is the only record that can now be found of 
the death of the venerable founder of Rhode Island. 
He was in the eighty-fourth year of his age; and, 
though weakened by physical infirmities, yet he 
seems to have possessed to the last the full vigor of 
his intellectual faculties. He was buried at Provi- 
dence, on the spot which he had selected as the 
burial-place of his family, with appropriate funeral 
honors, “and with all the solemnity the Colony was 
able to show.” * Though, like most of the early 
Colonists, he lived to an age far beyond the ordinary 
lot of man, yet his wife, and all his children, are be- 
lieved to have survived him. 


* Callender, Elton’s edition, p. 147, note. 
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His religious Opinions.—His Views respecting the Clergy.— 
Political Opinions——Character as a Writer—General Re- 
marks. 


In the preceding pages we have purposely avoided 
-any account of the change in religious opinions, if 
such it deserves to be called, which has rendered the 
subject of this sketch so celebrated in the ecclesiasti- 
cal annals of New England. Unfortunately, though 
much has been written, but little can now be known 
respecting it. As we have already stated, he re- 
ceived his ordination, as a minister of the Gospel, 
from the hands of an Episcopal bishop of the Estab- 
lished Church in England, and, before leaving that 
country, was settled as a parish preacher. After his 
arrival in Massachusetts, like most of the other Puri- 
tan divines, he adopted the Congregational mode of 
worship and form of Church government; and 
though, while there, he was charged with holding 
opinions “ tending to Anabaptistry,” as it was called, 
yet the charge is supposed to have related to his 
principles of religious liberty, which were considered 
dangerous and disorganizing, rather than to an 
adoption of the sentiments of the Baptists. The 
validity of infant baptism, and, indeed, of any bap- 
tism by sprinkling, was, at that period, just begin- 
ning to be called in question among the Puritans by 
here and there an inquiring spirit; and Roger Will- 
iams, though not the first to embrace the new opin- 
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ions, yet, with his characteristic independence, was 
the first in New England to carry them out into 
practice. We know nothing of the reasons which 
led him to the step. We only know that he became 
convinced that his early baptism was invalid, and 
was baptized by immersion, according to the usage 
of the Baptists, in March, 1639, by Ezekiel Holli- 
man, a respectable citizen of Providence. He sub- 
sequently administered the ordinance to Mr. Holli- 
man, and to others of the settlers there, who imme- 
diately united in forming the First Baptist Church 
in that town, which was also the first of that persua- 
sion upon this Continent. : 

His peculiar opinions, however, extraordinary as 
they now appear, did not abate an iota his interest 
in religious truth, or in the conversion of others to 
the Christian faith. With a zeal which never tired 
till near the close of a long life, “‘ by many tedious 
journeys,’ he constantly labored for the religious 
good of the ignorant and the destitute around him; 
and when too old to preach any longer we find him 
by his fireside striving to recollect the heads of his 
numerous discourses, that he might print them for 
the benefit of the Narragansett Indians and others. 
For this purpose he was obliged to apply to his 
friends for aid; and, too poor himself to promise 
payment, he appeals to a nobler motive, and says 
that “he who hath a shilling, and a heart to counte- 
nance and promote such a soul-work, may trust the 
great Paymaster for an hundred for one in this 
lite 


* Letter to Governor Bradstreet. 
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Still less did his peculiar views respecting the in- 
stitutions and outward observances of religion di- 
minish his faith in the fundamental principles of 
morals. In every sphere of life in which he moved; 
in the controversies in which he was engaged; in all 
his commerce with both civilized and barbarous men, 
he everywhere recognized them as matters of un- 
changing obligation. His adherence to what he re- 
garded as the dictates of truth and justice, his gen- 
erous respect for the rights of the Indians, and his 
philanthropic interest in their improvement, and con- 
version to Christianity, separate him from the great 
majority of the founders of States, and place him, 
in all the relations of equity and peace, by the side 
of the noble-minded William Penn. Even his worst 
enemies have never breathed a reproach upon his 
morals. Cotton Mather, who says, in his quaint 
folly, that he had a windmill in his head, yet admits 
that he had the root of the matter in his heart; while 
his friends, from a nearer observation of his virtues, 
pronounce him to have been “ one of the most disin- 
terested men that ever lived; a most pious and 
heavenly minded soul.” * 

The record of his life, and of the labors in which 
he was engaged, is perhaps the best delineation of 
his character. Of its minuter personal traits it may 
now be difficult to form any distinct conception. Its 
leading features appear to have had their origin in 
his steadfast love of truth, and his boldness and in- 
dependence in declaring it. It may have been want- 
ing in the graces and accomplishments which culti- 


* Callender, p. 72. 
A. B., VOL. VI. —11 
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vated life alone can impart; but it was still radiant 
with some of the noblest and most commanding 
qualities of humanity. His faults were such as gen- 
erally spring from an ardent and excitable tem- 
perament. He was sometimes hasty and rash in 
forming his opinions, and too unyielding and uncom- 
promising in maintaining them. But that he was 
also magnanimous and benevolent, patient of suffer- 
ing and forgiving of injuries, and unwavering in his 
devotion to the interests of truth, and liberty, and 
virtue, his whole life bears constant testimony. He 
could not be a time-server or a parasite. He could 
fawn neither at the footstool of power nor at the 
tribunal of public opinion. He was true to the 
promptings of his own moral nature, and he fol- 
lowed them with reverence whithersoever they led 
him. 

His political opinions were, in the main, those of 
the Puritans and the Independents; though he 
stopped far short of the extremes to which some of 
the leaders of the popular party pushed their prin- 
ciples, in the fierce contests of that revolutionary 
age. On but few of the great questions which then 
agitated England has he left any expression of his 
opinion. The scenes of his life were too remote and 
too humble to render it necessary, or even possible, 
for him to take any decided stand in the general 
politics of the day. But, though sympathizing 
strongly with the popular party, and on terms of 
friendly intimacy with many of its most eminent 
leaders, yet he could not sanction some of its meas- 
ures; and, amid all the changes in the government, 
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he never withheld his allegiance from the constituted 
authorities of the realm, whether Parliament, Pro- 
tector, or King. He has declared in one of his writ- 
ings his disapprobation of the execution of Charles 
the First, and seems seriously to have doubted 
whether it would not have been better to suffer all 
the evils of tyranny, rather than plunge the nation 
into the calamities of the civil war. 

His industry in every enterprise which he under- 
took was indefatigable. His life was one long sea- 
son of incessant work, and this in nearly every 
sphere of exertion which the times presented. He 
placed the highest estimate upon the value of time. 
“One grain of its inestimable sand,” says he, “is 
worth a golden mountain;”’ and it was only in the 
spirit of such a maxim that he could have accom- 
plished so much, both of intellectual and physical 
labor, in the unpropitious circumstances in which he 
was placed. His knowledge, especially in history 
and theology, appears to have been extensive, and his 
scholarship in the classic languages unusually varied 
and exact. As a writer, he had little time, and, it 
may be, little taste, for the elegances of language. 
His style, however, is usually earnest and forcible, 
and sometimes sparkles with animating beauty, 
though it more generally rolls roughly along 
through sentences involved and wearisome from 
their want of clearness and harmony. But when 
we reflect that much of his time was spent away 
from cultivated society, in providing for the mere 
physical necessities of life, amid the depressions of 
poverty, and the hardships of an infant settlement, 
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as he himself describes it, ‘‘ at the hoe and at the oar 
for bread,” our wonder is that he was able to write 
so much, and especially to write so well; and we 
pardon the rudeness of his style as we think of the 
noble principles of spiritual freedom it embodies, and 
of the toils and sufferings he endured in making 
them familiar to mankind. 

But it is not upon his writings that the fame of 
Roger Williams most depends, or that his claims to 
the respect and gratitude of the world principally 
rest. His name, especially in this country, has long 
since become identified with the great principle of 
political philosophy, which he spent the greater part 
of his life, and his best energies, in supporting and 
carrying into practice. This principle of the suprem- 
acy of conscience, the underived independence of 
the soul, now so familiar and well understood, was, 
in the age in which he lived, a startling paradox, 
and, in the judgment of his contemporaries, prolific 
only of evils both to the Church and the State. He 
alone conceived it in its true import and application, 
and he fearlessly announced it as an elemental truth 
in morals. Starting with the great doctrines of the 
Reformation, the right of private judgment, and 
man’s accountability to God alone for his religious 
faith and worship, he demonstrated his sublime prin- 
ciple. To set it forth, to vindicate it from the perse- 
cutions with which it was assailed, to rescue it from 
the selfish ends to which it was perverted, this was 
the noble mission of his life, to which he sacrificed 
comfort and ease and all his hopes of worldly prefer- 
ment. In the pursuit of this end he never wavered. 
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In public and in private life, as a minister and a 
legislator, amid the rudeness and penury of his plan- 
tation in the wilderness, or in the society of scholars 
and statesmen in the mother-country, he kept it con- 
stantly in view, as the radiant pole-star of his hopes 
and aims. 

His days were passed amid the obscurity of a 
New England settlement, a sphere too narrow and 
humble to call out the full energies of his character. 
Had he returned, like Sir Henry Vane, to England, 
he might have asserted his noble principles on the 
floor of the British Parliament, or uttered them at 
the Board of the Council of State. His influence 
could not fail to be felt, and his name might have 
stood on the page of English history among the 
brightest and best of the republican statesmen of the 
time. But he was reserved for a less conspicuous, 
though scarcely an humbler, destiny, to become the 
founder of a State in the American confederacy, and 
the first advocate, in modern Christendom, of the 
entire freedom of conscience. The truths for whose 
sake he was persecuted and banished, and which he 
toiled so long to establish, have become incorporated 
into our whole social system, and, like many of the 
most useful arts, from their very commonness and 
familiarity, have now ceased to remind us of their 
original discoverer and advocate. But he who an- 
alyzes our American civilization, and traces the in- 
fluences that now control it back to the sources 
whence they sprang, will not fail to appreciate the 
character, and do honor to the name, of Roger 
Williams. 
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THE people make the nation, but the nation’s his- 
tory is told in the lives of its great men. The Army 
of the Potomac was a superb fighting force, but it 
needed a Grant to assure it steady victory. If the 
Makers of American History deserve commemora- 
tion, surely first among them stand the men who 
planted on the rocky shores of New England what 
the old Revolutionary song called the “liberty 
tree,’ who watered it with their tears and blood, who 
consecrated it with their earnest lives, and who left 
it firmly rooted and grounded in that stony soil, to 
flourish and bear its fruit of blessings for posterity. 

To understand the beginnings of New England, 
a distinction should be borne in mind between the 
two early Colonies that settled there. The Pilgrims 
of 1620, who founded the Colony of New Plymouth, 
were in England the Brownists, or Separatists (of 
Church from State), or Independents, or, as their 
spiritual descendants are called to-day, Congrega- 
tionalists. The Puritans of 1630, who founded the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, were the Presbyte- 
rians, who believed in a State-established church. A 


brief account of the way in which these two Colo- 
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nies came into being will add an intelligent interest 
to the stirring lives of their principal leaders. 

At the time of the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 
1603, one hundred and ten years after the discovery 
of America by Columbus, no nation except the Span- 
ish had effected a settlement in the New World; and 
in all the continent north of Mexico, not a single 
European family was to be found. The French, in 
1606, began to make settlements in Canada and 
Acadie, and Spanish soldiers were stationed at sev- 
eral posts in Florida. Twenty years had elapsed 
since the first fruitless attempt of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to establish a colony in Virginia, and not 
an Englishman was now to be found in that country, 
and the grant to Raleigh had become void, in con- 
sequence of his attainder. 

In 1606, King James I., by an ordinance dated 
the 1oth of April, divided all that portion of North 
America, which is embraced within the 34th and 
45th degrees of latitude, into two districts. The 
Southern, called the First Colony, he granted to the 
London Company; and the Northern, or Second 
Colony, he granted to the Plymouth Company. The 
general superintendence of the Colonies was vested 
in a Council, resident in England, named by the 
King, and subject to all orders and decrees under 
his sign manual; and the local jurisdiction was en- 
trusted to a Council, also named by the King, and 
subject to his instructions, which was to reside in 
the Colonies. Under these auspices commenced, in 
1607, the first permanent settlement of Virginia. 

On the 3d of November, 1620, forty noblemen, 
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knights, and gentlemen of England, were incorpo- 
rated by King James, under the name and style of 
“The Council established at Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, for the planting, ruling and gov- 
erning New England in America.” At the head of 
this corporation was the Earl of Warwick. The 
territory subjected to its jurisdiction, extended in 
breadth from the 4oth to the 48th degree of north 
latitude, and in length from sea to sea—comprising 
all the present inhabited British possessions north 
of the United States, all New England and New 
York, half of New Jersey, nearly the whole of Penn- 
sylvania, and the whole of the country west of these 
States to the Pacific Ocean. Absolute property in 
this vast domain was conferred upon the corpora- 
tion, and full powers of government were conceded, 
subject to the royal will. This patent is the basis of 
all the subsequent grants in New England. 

Before this charter had passed the seals, the Pil- 
grims were on their way to America. They had ob- 
tained permission from the London Company to 
settle within their limits. Their intention was to 
found their settlement upon the banks of the Hud- 
son, but, after a perilous voyage, they arrived at 
Cape Cod, in the 42d degree of north latitude, be- 
yond the limits of the grant to the London Company. 
It was too late in the season to retrace their steps, 
and they resolved, therefore, as they were without 
authority from the Plymouth Company, to establish 
for themselves a form of government, which was 
done by a written instrument subscribed on the 11th 
November, 1620, in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
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Such was the beginning of the Colony of New 
Plymouth. Of the persecutions which drove the 
Pilgrims from England, and led them afterward 
to seek an asylum in the New World, and of the 
perils which they encountered, upon the ocean and 
upon the land, ample accounts are given in the 
sketches which follow. 

The Council of Plymouth for New England, es- 
tablished by James I. in November, 1620, instead of 
engaging in the work of planting colonies, con- 
tented itself with the revenues it could command 
from the sale of patents. The Pilgrims had crossed 
the ocean to New Plymouth, and before the return- 
ing ships had brought intelligence of their success, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason, 
who were active members of the Council, had each 
made application for grants of territory in New 
England. 

On the oth of March, 1621, a patent was issued 
to Mason, granting all the lands from Salem River, 
round Cape Anne, to the River Merrimac, and up 
each of these rivers to their sources, and across from 
the head of one to the other. This district was 
called Mariana. On the roth of August following, 
a grant was made to Gorges and Mason, of the 
whole country between the sea, the St. Law- 
rence, the Merrimac, and the Kennebec. And to 
this they gave the name of Laconia. A third patent 
was issued, 1oth September, 1621, to Sir William 
Alexander, granting all the territory east of the 
River St. Croix, and south of the St. Lawrence, al- 
ready known as the Acadie of the French, and since 
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called Nova Scotia. A fourth patent, granting a 
tract of ten miles on the Massachusetts Bay, and 
extending thirty miles into the interior, was issued 
on the 13th December, 1622, to Robert Gorges, son 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 

The fame of the plantation at New Plymouth had 
spread throughout England; but few settlements 
were made prior to the year 1629. Weymouth, the 
ancient Wessagusset, is the oldest settlement in what 
was the colony of Massachusetts Bay, being settled 
by a company under Thomas Weston in 1622. 

In 1625, a plantation was commenced at Brain- 
tree. About the year 1626, William Blackstone set- 
tied on the peninsula of Boston, and in the autumn 
of the same year, the settlement which had been 
commenced at Cape Anne in 1625, under the aus- 
pices of the Rev. Mr. White, of Dorchester, in Eng- 
land, was removed to Salem. A solitary pioneer had 
pitched his tent upon the heights of Charlestown in 
1627, and was joined by a few persons from Salem 
in the following year. 

On the 19th of March, 1628, the Council for New 
England sold to Sir Henry Roswell and others, a 
belt of land, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, extending three miles south of the River 
Charles and the Massachusetts Bay, and three miles 
north of the Merrimac. Through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. White, other persons of wealth and 
character became associated with them, and after- 
ward purchased rights in the patent. Among these 
were John Winthrop, Isaac Johnson, Matthew 
Cradock, Thomas Goffe, and Sir Richard Salton- 
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stall. The company soon after chose Matthew 
Cradock their governor, and sent over a few people 
under Captain John Endecott to prepare for the 
settlement of a colony. 

On the fourth of March, 1629, Charles I. granted 
a patent to these colonists, under the name of “ The 
Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England,” and the grantees immediately 
settled a form of government for the new Colony. 
But on the 29th of August, 1629, the company, after 
much discussion, decided that the government and 
patent of the plantation should be transferred from 
London to the Massachusetts Bay, and that their 
corporate powers should be executed there. From 
this period dates the foundation and permanent set- 
tlement of the Colony. Early in the spring of 1630, 
the fleet which conveyed Governor Winthrop and 
his company to America sailed from the shores of 
England. Further particulars of the history of some 
of these men will appear in the following pages. 

In 1692 the two Colonies were united: for the 
people of New Plymouth, although prosperous, had 
not been able to obtain a royal charter or patent, 
such as the Massachusetts Bay Colony was secured 
in; and after the revolt of all the Colonists against 
the arbitrary conduct of Governor Sir Edmund An- 
dros, resulting in his deposition and forced return to 
England, they combined their interests and found 
permanent advantages therein. 

In this series of biographies are presented me- 
moirs of the most famous of the early New England 
Governors in New Plymouth: John Carver, of the 
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Mayflower, first chosen in 1620; and William Brad- 
ford, succeeding him in 1621, and holding the office 
by successive elections till 1633; in Massachusetts 
Bay, John Winthrop, the original leader, from 1630; 
Sir Henry Vane, later known as the friend of Crom- 
well and liberal parliamentarian, chosen in 1636; 
Captain John Endecott, a pioneer of the Colony, 
who came over in 1628 and was made Governor in 
1644; and, finally, Sir Edmund Andros, a natural 
tyrant, appointed royal Governor of New York, 
New Jersey, and all New England, an able but un- 
principled man, whose character was oppugnant to 
the spirit of all the Colonists, but whose career was 
too notable in its effects to be ignored in such a rec- 
ord as this,—since it stimulated the first revolution- 
ary opposition to royal prerogative among the Eng- 
lishmen who settled America. 

With this exception, we have here a sturdy line 
of patriots, who loved their people, and who suffered 
much and wrought noble deeds for the land they had 
adopted as their home; men who came to these wilds 
seeking a great prize, and who found, and guarded, 
and kept it—freedom to worship God according to 
their own conscience. 


JOHN CARVER 
GOVERNOR OF NEW PLYMOUTH 


THE first effectual settlements of the English in 
New England were made by those, who, after the 
Reformation, dissented from the Established Epis- 
copal Church, were persecuted on account of their 
dissent, and sought an asylum from their sufferings. 
Uniformity was insisted on with a rigor that dis- 
gusted many conscientious ministers and people of 
the Church of England, and caused that separation 
which has ever since existed. Religious persons who 
could not conform to the Establishment, but taught 
the necessity of a more complete and personal refor- 
mation, were at first distinguished by the name of 
Puritans—a name which they never disowned, 
though it was given in derision. Among these, the 
most rigid were the Brownitsts, so called from Robert 
Brown, “a fiery young clergyman,” who in 1580- 
1586, headed a zealous party and was vehement for 
a total separation. But his zeal, though violent, as 
is often the case with zealots, was not of a temper to 
resist persecution, and in advanced life he accepted 
a living offered by the Church he had reviled; while 
others, who more deliberately withdrew, retained 
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their separation, though they became more candid 
and moderate in their principles. Of these people, 
a congregation was formed about the year 1602, 
near the confines of the counties of York, Notting- 
ham, and Lincoln, in England, who chose for their 
ministers, Richard Clifton and John Robinson. 
The reigning prince at that time was James the 
First, than whom a more contemptible character 
never sat on the British throne. Educated in the 
principles of Presbyterianism in Scotland, he forgot 
them all on his advancement to the throne of the 
three kingdoms. Flattered by the bishops, he gave 
all ecclesiastical power into their hands, and en- 
trusted sycophants with the management of the 
State, while he indolently resigned himself to liter- 
ary and sensual indulgences; in the former of which 
he was a pedant, in the latter an epicure. The prose- 
cution of the Puritans was conducted with unrelent- 
ing severity in the former part of his reign, when 
Bancroft was Archbishop of Canterbury. Abbot, 
who succeeded him, was more favorable to them; 
but when Laud came into power they were treated 
with every mark of insult and cruelty. Robinson’s 
little congregation did not escape persecution by 
quietly separating from the Establishment and form- 
ing an independent church. They were still exposed 
to the penalties of the ecclesiastical law. They were 
harassed with every species of intolerance; some 
were thrown into prison; some were confined to their 
own houses; and others were obliged to leave their 
farms and suspend their usual occupations. Such 
was their distress and perplexity that an emigration 
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to some foreign country seemed at length the only 
means of personal safety. Their first views were 
directed to Holland, where the spirit of commerce 
had dictated a free toleration of religious opinions, 
a blessing which neither the wisdom of politicians 
nor the charity of clergymen had admitted into any 
other of the European States. Mr. Robinson, and 
as many of his congregation as found it in their 
power, accordingly left England in the years 1607 
and 1608, and settled in Amsterdam; whence, in 
1609, they removed to Leyden. 

John Carver, one of the most grave and hon- 
ored of the Pilgrims, and first governor of the 
Colony of New Plymouth, is supposed to have been 
a native of Lincolnshire, England, where families of 
the name were known to exist; and he is represented 
to have been one of the deacons of the English Con- 
gregational Church at Leyden. Of his family or 
personal history prior to his connection with the Pil- 
grims, little is known. The record of the time and 
place of his birth is nowhere found. ‘The earliest 
account of him known to exist refers to his appoint- 
ment as one of the agents of the Leyden Church. 
At that time, he was in high esteem as a grave, 
pious, prudent and judicious man. The correspond- 
ence between Sir Edwin Sandys, Treasurer of the 
Virginia Company, and the Rev. John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church, and a letter from the 
latter to Mr. Carver, preserved in Governor Brad- 
ford’s “ History,” show that he was a person of con- 
sideration and character as a philanthropist and 
Christian. ‘I hope,’ said Mr. Robinson, in his 
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parting address to Carver, “ that you, having always 
been able so plentifully to administer comfort unto 
others in their trials, are so well furnished for your- 
self, as that far greater difficulties than you have 
yet undergone (though I conceive them to be great 
enough) cannot oppress you, though they press you, 
as the Apostle speaketh. ‘ The spirit of a man (sus- 
tained by the Spirit of God) will sustain his in- 
firmity.’ I doubt not so will yours; and the better 
much, when you shall enjoy the presence and help 
of so many goodly and wise brethren, for the bear- 
ing of part of your burden; who also will not admit 
into their hearts the least thoughts of suspicion 
of any the least negligence, at least presumption to 
have been in you, whatever they think in others.” 
Carver was one of the oldest of the Pilgrims, and the 
circumstance that he was selected by Robinson as 
the individual to whom to address his parting letter, 
shows that he was a leading and trusted man. 

After residing several years in Leyden, various 
causes influenced the congregation to entertain se- 
rious thoughts of a removal to America. These 
causes were the unhealthiness of the low country 
where they lived; the hard labor to which they were 
subjected; the dissipated manners of the Holland- 
ers; especially the lax observance of the Lord’s 
Day; * the apprehension of a war at the conclusion 


*Sir Dudley Carleton, writing from The Hague, July 22, 
1619, says, “It falls out in these towns of Holland, that Sun- 
day, which is elsewhere the day of rest, proves the day of 
labor, for they never knew yet how to observe the Sabbath.” 
This violation of the Sabbath attracted the attention of the 
Synod of Dort, which assembled in 1618. 
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of the truce between Spain and Holland, which was 
then near its close; the fear, lest their young men 
would enter into the military and naval service; the 
tendency of their little community to become ab- 
sorbed and lost in a foreign nation; their desire to 
live under the protection of England, and to retain 
the language and the name of Englishmen; their 
inability to give their children such an education as 
they had themselves received; the natural and pious 
desire of perpetuating a church, which they believed 
to be constituted after the simple and pure model of 
the primitive church of Christ; and a commendable 
zeal to propagate the gospel in the regions of the 
New World. 

In 1617, having concluded to go to Virginia, and 
settle in a distinct body under the general govern- 
ment of that Colony, they sent Mr. Robert Cushman, 
and Mr. John Carver, to England, to treat with the 
Virginia Company, and ascertain whether the King 
would grant them liberty of conscience in that dis- 
tant country. Though these agents found the Vir- 
ginia Company very desirous of the projected settle- 
ment in their American territory, and willing to 
grant them a patent, with as ample privileges as they 
had power to convey; yet they could prevail with 
the King no farther than to engage that he would 
connive at them, and not molest them, provided they 
would conduct themselves peaceably. Toleration in 
religious liberty by public authority, under his seal, 
was denied. 

The business of the agency was for a long time 
delayed by discontents and factions in the Company 
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of Virginia, by the removal of their former treas- 
urer, Sir Thomas Smith, and the enmity between 
him and Sir Edwin Sandys, his successor. Sir Ed- 
win Sandys was the son of Archbishop Sandys, and 
the pupil of Hooker. Hume says that in Parliament 
he was “(a member of great authority;” and, for 
taking the popular side in 1614, was committed to 
the Tower. He succeeded Sir Thomas Smith, as 
Treasurer of the Virginia Company, on the 28th of 
April, 1619. His election was brought about by 
the Earl of Warwick’s hostility to Smith. The his- 
torians of Virginia say that he was a person of ex- 
cellent endowments, great vigor and resolution. 
King James disliked him, on account of his liberal 
principles, and when the year came round, he ob- 
jected to his reappointment as Treasurer. ‘‘ Choose 
the devil, if you will, (said he) but not Sir Edwin 
Sandys.” 

At length a patent was obtained under the com- 
pany’s seal; but, by the advice of some friends, it 
was taken in the name of John Wincob, a religious 
gentleman belonging to the family of the Countess 
of Lincoln, who intended to accompany the adven- 
turers to America. Wincob, however, never did 
come to America. This patent, and the proposals 
of Thomas Weston, of London, merchant, and other 
persons who appeared friendly to the design, were 
carried to Leyden, in the autumn of 1619, for the 
consideration of the people. At the same time, there 
was a plan forming for a new council in the west of 
England, to superintend the plantation and fishery 
of North Virginia, the name of which was changed 
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to New England. To this expected establishment 
Weston and the other merchants began to incline, 
chiefly from the hope of present gain by the fishery. 
This caused some embarrassment, and a variety of 
opinions ; but, considering that the council for New 
England was not yet incorporated, and that, if they 
should wait for that event, they might be detained 
another year, before which time the war between the 
Dutch and the Spaniards might be renewed,* the 
majority concluded to take the patent, which had 
been obtained from the Company of South Virginia, 
and emigrate to some place near Hudson’s River, 
which was within their territory. 

The next spring, (1620,) Weston himself went 
over to Leyden, where the people entered into articles 
of agreement with him, both for shipping and 
money, to assist in their transportation. Carver and 
Cushman were again sent to London, to receive the 
money and provide for the voyage. When they 
came there, they found the other merchants so very 
penurious and severe, that they were obliged to con- 
sent to some alteration in the articles, which, though 
not relished by their constituents, yet were so strong- 
ly insisted on, that without them the whole adven- 
ture must have been frustrated. 

The articles, with their amendments, were these: 

“1, The adventurers and planters do agree that 
every person that goeth, being sixteen years old and 
upwards, be rated at ten pounds, and that ten pounds 
be accounted a single share. 


* The truce, which, after a war of above thirty years, was 
concluded between Spain and the United Netherlands in 1609, 
was to expire by its own limitation in 1621, 
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“>. That he that goeth in person, and furnisheth 
himself out with ten pounds, either in money or 
other provisions, be accounted as having twenty 
pounds in stock, and in the division shall receive a 
double share. 

“3. The persons transported and the adventurers 
shall continue their joint stock and partnership for 
the space of seven years, except some unexpected im- 
pediments do cause the whole company to agree 
otherwise, during which time all profits and benefits 
that are gotten by trade, traffic, trucking, working, 
fishing, or any other means, of any other person or 
persons, shall remain still in the common stock, until 
the division. 

“4, That at their coming there they shall choose 
out such a number of fit persons as may furnish their 
ships and boats for fishing upon the sea, employing 
the rest in their several faculties upon the land, as 
building houses, tilling and planting the land, and 
making such commodities as shall be most useful for 
the Colony. 

“5. That at the end of the seven years the capital 
and profits, viz., the houses, lands, goods, and chat- 
tels, be equally divided among the adventurers; 
if any debt or detriment concerning this advent- 
ure ”’——_* 

“6. Whosoever cometh to the Colony hereafter, or 
putteth anything into the stock, shall at the end of 
the seven years be allowed proportionally to the time 
of his so doing. 


* Here something seems to be wanting, which cannot now 
be supplied. 
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“7. He that shall carry his wife, or children, or 
servants, shall be allowed for every person now aged 
sixteen years and upward a single share in the di- 
vision; or, if he provide them necessaries, a double 
share; or, if they be between ten years old and six- 
teen, then two of them to be reckoned for a person, 
both in transportation and division. 

“8. That such children as now go, and are under 
ten years of age, have no other share in the division 
than fifty acres of unmanured land. 

“9. That such persons as die before the seven 
years expire, their executors to have their parts or 
shares at the division, proportionally to the time of 
their life in the Colony. 

“to, That all such persons as are of the Colony 
are to have meat, drink, and apparel out of the com- 
mon stock and goods of the said Colony.” 

The difference between the articles as first agreed 
upon, and as finally concluded, was in these two 
points : 

1. In the former, it was provided that “ the houses 
and lands improved, especially gardens and home- 
fields, should remain undivided wholly to the planters 
at the end of the seven years,” but in the latter, the 
houses and lands were to be equally divided. 2. In 
the former, the planters were “ allowed two days in 
the week for their own private employment, for the 
comfort of themselves and families, especially such 
as had them to take care for.’’ In the latter, this 
article was wholly omitted. 

On these hard conditions, and with this small en- 
couragement, the pilgrims of Leyden, supported by 
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a pious confidence in the Supreme Disposer, and 
animated by a fortitude resulting from the steady 
principles of the religion which they professed, deter- 
mined to cast themselves on the care of Divine Provi- 
dence, and embark for America. With the proceeds 
of their own estates, now put into a common stock, 
and the assistance of the merchants, to whom they 
had mortgaged their labor and trade for seven years, 
two vessels were provided. One, in Holland, of 
sixty tons, called the Speedwell, commanded by a 
Captain Reynolds, which was intended to transport 
some of them to America, and there to remain in 
their service one year, for fishing and other uses. 
Another, of one hundred and eighty tons, called the 
Mayflower, was chartered by Mr. Cushman, in Lon- 
don, and sent round to Southampton, in Hampshire, 
whither Mr. Carver went to superintend her equip- 
ment. This vessel was commanded by a Captain 
Jones, and, after discharging her passengers in 
America, was to return to England. Seven hundred 
pounds sterling were expended in provisions and 
stores, and other necessary preparations, and the 
value of the trading venture which they carried was 
seventeen hundred pounds. Mr. Weston came from 
London to Southampton, to see them despatched. 
Weston continued to be an active promoter of the 
New Plymouth settlement until 1622. He then pro- 
cured a patent, and commenced a plantation of his 
own at a place called Wessagusset, (Weymouth, ) 
in Massachusetts. Winslow says, Weston “ former- 
ly deserved well of us;” and Bradford, in 1623, says 
he “ has become our enemy on all occasions.”’ Wes- 
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ton was at New Plymouth, in 1623, where he was 
liberally assisted; visited that place again in 1624, 
and from thence went to Virginia. He died at Bris- 
tol, England, during the civil wars. 

The Speedwell, with the passengers, having ar- 
rived there from Leyden, and the necessary officers 
being chosen to govern the people and take care of 
the provisions and stores on the voyage, both ships, 
carrying one hundred and twenty passengers, sailed 
from Southampton on the fifth day of August, 1620. 

At the quay at Delfthaven, a multitude of people 
assembled, to witness the embarkation of the first 
company destined to people the New World, and to 
unite their sympathies and prayers for the safety 
and prosperity of the little band. At the moment of 
their going on board, Mr. Robinson fell on his knees, 
and with eyes overflowing with tears, in a most fer- 
vent and solemn prayer, committed them to their 
Divine Protector. 

“The winds and waves are roaring: 
The Pilgrims meet for prayer; 
And here, their God adoring, 
They kneel in open air.” 

Mr. Robinson never came to New England. He 
remained at Leyden until his death, which took place 
on the Ist of March, 1625, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. His widow and children afterward came 
to New Plymouth, where ‘his descendants are still 
found. At his death, the church over which he pre- 
sided, and which his talents contributed to illustrate, 
was dissolved, some of its members remaining in 
Holland, others removing to America. 
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They had not sailed many leagues down the chan- 
nel before Reynolds, master of the Speedwell, com- 
plained that his vessel was too leaky to proceed. 
Both ships then put in at Dartmouth, where the 
Speedwell was searched and repaired, and the work- 
men judged her sufficient for the voyage. On the 
2ist of August, they put to sea again, and, hav- 
ing sailed in company about one hundred leagues, 
Reynolds renewed his complaints against his ship, 
declaring that, by constant pumping, he could scarce- 
ly keep her above water, on which both ships again 
put back to Plymouth. Another search was made, 
and, no defect appearing, the leaky condition of the 
ship was judged to be owing to her general weak- 
ness, and she was pronounced unfit for the voyage. 
About twenty of the passengers went on shore. The 
others, with their provisions, were received on board 
the Mayflower, and on the 6th of September, the 
company, consisting of one hundred and one passen- 
gers, (besides the ship’s officers and crew, ) took their 
last leave of England, having consumed a whole 
month in these vexatious and expensive delays. 

The true causes of these misadventures did not 
then appear. One was, that the Speedwell was over- 
masted, which error being remedied, the vessel after- 
ward made several safe and profitable voyages. But 
the principal cause was the deceit of the master and 
crew, who, having engaged to remain a whole year 
in the service of the Colony, and apprehending hard 
fare in that employment, were glad of any excuse to 
rid themselves of the service. 

The Mayfower, Jones, proceeded with fair winds 
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in the former part of her voyage, and then met with 
bad weather and contrary winds, so that for several 
days no sail could be carried. The ship labored so 
much in the sea that one of the main beams sprung, 
which renewed the fears and distresses of the pas- 
sengers. They had then made about one-half of 
their voyage, and the chief of the company began a 
consultation with the commander of the ship whether 
it were better to proceed or return. But one of the 
passengers having on board a large iron screw, it 
was applied to the beam, and forced it into its place. 
This successful effort determined them to proceed. 

No other particulars of this long and tedious voy- 
age are preserved, but that the ship being leaky, and 
the people closely stowed, were continually wet; that 
one young man, a servant of Samuel Fuller, died at 
sea; and that one child was born, and called Oceanus 
—a son of Stephen Hopkins. 

On the 9th of November, at break of day, they 
made land, which proved to be the white sandy cliffs 
of Cape Cod. Cape Cod was discovered, 15th May, 
1602, by Bartholomew Gosnold, an English navi- 
gator, who gave it the name, on account of the abun- 
dance of cod, which he caught in the neighborhood. 
It was afterward called Cape James, by Smith. 
John Brereton, who was one of the companions of 
Gosnold, and wrote a journal of the voyage, says, 
“they first made land May 14, in latitude forty de- 
grees ’—and “about three of the clock the same 
day in the afternoon, we weighed, and standing 
southerly off into the sea the rest of that day and 


the night following, with a fresh gale of wind, in 
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the morning we found ourselves embayed with a 
mighty headland. At length we perceived this head- 
land to be a parcel of the main. In five or six hours 
we pestered our ships so with codfish, that we threw 
numbers of them over again. The places where we 
took these cods, (and might in a few days laden our 
ship,) were but in seven fathoms water.” 

This landfall at Cape Cod being farther north- 
ward than they intended, they immediately put about 
the ship to the southward, and before noon found 
themselves among shoals and breakers.* Had they 
pursued their southern course, as the weather was 
fine, they might in a few hours more have found an 
opening, and passed safely to the westward, agree- 
ably to their original design, which was to go to 
Hudson’s River. But, having been so long at sea, 
the sight of any land was welcome to women and 
children; the new danger was formidable; and the 
eagerness of the passengers to be set on shore was 
irresistible. These circumstances, coinciding with 
the secret views of the master, who had been prom- 
ised a reward by some agents of the Dutch West 
India Company if he would not carry them to Hud- 
son’s River, induced him to put about to the north- 
ward. Of this plot between Jones and the Dutch, 
Secretary Morton says he had certain intelligence. 
(“ Memorial,” 12.) Nearly all the historians have 
adopted without question the account of this affair 
given by Morton. It is known that the Pilgrims in- 


* These shoals lie to the southeast extremity of the Cape, 
which was called by Gosnold Point Care, by the Dutch and 
a Malebarre, and is now known by the name of Sandy 

oint. 
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tended to settle near the Hudson. Their patent did 
not authorize them to settle beyond the fortieth par- 
allel of latitude. They knew that North Virginia, 
or New England, had been described by Smith and 
others, as “a cold, barren, mountainous, rocky 
desart,” “uninhabitable by Englishmen.” They 
could not have been indifferent as to the coast upon 
which they were to land; and when they found them- 
selves at Cape Cod, they desired to return toward 
the South, but were prevented by the importunities 
of a portion of their number. It is well known that 
the Dutch West India Company objected to English 
settlements on the Hudson, and would very naturally 
seek to prevent them. Until further light therefore 
is thrown upon the subject, the account given by 
Morton should not be hastily rejected, sustained as 
it is by his own declaration that he had “ certain in- 
religence of the’ fact. 

Before night the ship was clear of the danger of 
the shoals. The next day they doubled the northern 
extremity of the cape, (Race Point,) and, a storm 
coming on, the ship was brought to anchor in Cape 
Cod harbor, where she lay perfectly secure from 
winds and shoals. 

This harbor, being in the forty-second degree of 
north latitude, was without the territory of the South 
Virginia Company. The charter which these emi- 
grants had brought with them of course became use- 
less. Some symptoms of faction at the same time 
appearing among the servants, who had been re- 
ceived on board in England, purporting that when 
on shore they should be under no government, and 
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that one man would be as good as another, it was 
thought proper, by the most judicious persons, to 
have recourse to natural law; and that, before dis- 
embarkation, they should enter into an association, 
and combine themselves in a political body, to be 
governed by the majority. In “ Mourt’s Relation,” 
(I “ Mass. Hist. Coll.” viti. 205,) is the following 
and earliest account of the origin of this Compact: 
“This day, before we are come to harbor, observing 
some not well affected to unity and concord, but gave 
some appearance of faction,it was thought good 
there should be an association and agreement, that we 
should combine together in one body, and to SUBMIT 
TO SUCH GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNORS, AS WE 
SHOULD BY COMMON CONSENT AGREE TO MAKE AND 
cHoosE.” A late writer questions the high motives 
usually attributed to the Pilgrims in adopting this 
compact. He supposes that it was adopted to secure 
for the time the power of the orderly over the evil 
disposed, without any foresight of the vast political 
importance of the principles which it established. 
However this may have been, it is still beyond dis- 
pute, that the brief and comprehensive instrument 
subscribed in the cabin of the Mayflower, established 
a principle, which is the foundation of all the demo- 
cratic institutions in America—the principle that the 
will of the majority shall govern. The proofs that 
these men were sincere in their professions, and that 
civil as well as religious liberty was an object dear 
to their hearts, would seem to be conclusive, if we 
admit the testimony of their own lives, and the con- 
current statements of Mourt, Winslow, Bradford, 
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and Morton. So evidently thought King James, 
when, in 1604, the Puritans desired permission to 
assemble and to be allowed freedom of discussion. 
“You are aiming at a Scot’s presbytery, (said he,) 
which agrees with monarchy as well as God with the 
devil !—I will have none of that liberty as to ceremo- 
mes.’ So thought the Commons of England, who 
favored the Puritans as their natural allies in the 
struggle against despotism—when the lines were dis- 
tinetly drawn—the Established Church and the Mon- 
arch on one side, and the Puritan clergy and the Peo- 
ple on the other. The declaration of Robinson and 
Brewster, in their letter to Sir Edwin Sandys, of 
December 15, 1617, is in exact accordance with the 
spirit of the compact on board the Mayflower: “ We 
are knit together as a Body, in a most strict and sa- 
cred Bond and Covenant of the Lord; of the viola- 
tion whereof we make great conscience, and by vir- 
tue whereof, we hold ourselves straitly tied to all care 
of each other’s good, and of the whole.” If further 
proof were wanting of the design of the Pilgrims to 
establish independence, it may be found in that 
memorable Declaration, drawn up by the Associates 
at New Plymouth, and entered upon their records, 
on the 15th November, 1636, in which the authority 
of English laws, “at present, or to come,” is ex- 
pressly renounced, and Parliament denied the right 
of legislating for the Colony. 

To the arrangement proposed the ship’s company 
consented; and, after solemn prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, a written instrument being drawn, they sub- 
scribed it with their own hands, and by a unanimous 
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vote chose John Carver their governor for one 
year. 

The instrument was conceived in these terms: 

“Tn the name of God, Amen. We, whose Names 
are underwritten, the Loyal Subjects of our dread 
Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c., Having undertaken, for the 
Glory of God and advancement of the Christian 
Faith, and Honour of our King and country, a Voy- 
age, to Plant the first Colony in the Northern Parts 
of Virginia; Do, by these Presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the Presence of God, and of one an- 
other, Covenant and Combine ourselves together 
unto a Civil body Politick, for our better Ordering 
and Preservation, and Furtherance of the Ends 
aforesaid; and, by Virtue hereof, to enact, constitute, 
and frame such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, 
Acts, Constitutions, and Offices, from Time to Time, 
as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the 
General Good of the Colony ; unto which we Promise 
all due Submission and Obedience. In witness 
whereof, we have hereunder subscribed our Names, 
at Cape Cod, the eleventh of November, in the year 
of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James, of 
England, France, and Ireland, the Eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the Fifty-Fourth, Anno Domini, 1620.” 

[The names of the subscribers are placed in the 
following order, by Secretary Morton; but Prince, 
with his usual accuracy, compared the list with Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s “ History,” and added their titles, 
and the number of each one’s family which came 
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over at this time; observing that some left the whole, 
and others a part, of their families, either in Eng- 
land or Holland, who came over afterward. He 
was also so curious as to note those who brought 
their wives, marked with a (+), and those who died 
before the end of the next March, distinguished by 
an asterisk (*).] 


1. Mr. John Carver,+ 8 | 22. *John Turner, 3 
2. Mr. William Bradford,f 2 | 23. Francis Eaton, 3 
3. Mr. Edward Winslow,f 5 | 24. *James Chilton,t 3 
4. Mr. William Brewster,f 6 | 25. *John Crackston, [3] 2 
5. Mr. Isaac Allerton, 6 | 26. John Billington,t 4 
6. Capt. Miles Standish,t 2 | 27. *Moses Fletcher, I 
7. John Alden, 1 | 28. *John Goodman, I 
8. Mr. Samuel Fuller, 2 | 29. *Degory Priest, [4] I 
g.*Mr. Christopher 30. *Thomas Williams, I 
Martin,+ 4 | 31. Gilbert Winslow, I 
10. *Mr. William Mullins,; 5 | 32. *Edmund Margeson, I 
tr, *Mr. William 33. Peter Brown, I 
White,t [1] 5, 34. *Richard Britterige, I 
12. Mr. Richard Warren, 1 | 35. George Soule, [5] 
13. John Howland, [2] 36. *Richard Clarke, I 
14. Mr. Stephen Hopkins,t 8 | 37. Richard Gardiner, I 
15. *Edward Tilly, 4 | 38. *John Allerton, I 
16. *John Tilly, 3 | 39. *Thomas English, I 
17. Francis Cook, 2 | 40. Edward Dotey, [6] 
18. *Thomas Rogers, 2 | 41. Edward Leister, [6] 
19. *Thomas Tinker, 3 — 
20. *John Ridgdale,+ 2 Total persons,... IOI 
21. *Edward Fuller,t 3 
Of whom were subscribers to the Compact,... 41 


[1] Besides a son, born in Cape Cod Harbor, named Pere- 
grine. See page 200. [2] Of Governor Carver’s family. 

[3] Morton writes his name Craxton. 

[4] In Morton, Digery Priest. 

[5] Of Governor Winslow’s family. 

[6] Of Mr. Hopkins’s family. 
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Government being thus regularly established, on a 
truly republican principle, sixteen armed men were 
sent on shore, as soon as the weather would permit, 
to fetch wood and make discoveries. They returned 
at night with a boat-load of juniper wood, and made 
report ‘that they found the land to be a narrow 
neck, having the harbor on one side, and the ocean 
on the other; that the ground consisted of sandhills, 
like the Downs in Holland; that in some places the 
soil was black earth ‘a spit’s depth; that the trees 
were oak, pine, sassafras, juniper, birch, holly, ash, 
and walnut; that the forest was open and without 
underwood; that no inhabitants, houses, nor fresh 
water were to be seen.” This account was as much 
as could be collected in one Saturday’s afternoon. 
The next day they rested. 

While they lay in this harbor, during the space of 
five weeks, they saw great flocks of seafowl and 
whales every day playing about them. The master 
and mate, who had been acquainted with the fisheries 
in the northern seas of Europe, supposed that they 
might in that time have made oil to the value of 
three or four thousand pounds. It was too late in 
the season for cod; and, indeed, they caught none but 
small fish near the shore and shellfish. The margin 
of the sea was so shallow that they were obliged to 
wade ashore, and the weather being severe, many of 
them took colds and coughs, which in the course of 
the winter proved mortal. 

On Monday, the 13th of November, the women 
went ashore under a guard to wash their clothes, 
and the men were impatient for a further dis- 
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covery. The shallop, which had been cut down 
-and stowed between decks, needed repairing, in 
which seventeen days were employed. While this 
was doing, they proposed that excursions might be 
made on foot. Much caution was necessary in an 
enterprise of this kind, in a new and savage country. 
After consultation and preparation, sixteen men 
were equipped with muskets and ammunition, 
swords and corslets, under the command of Captain 
Miles Standish, who had William Bradford, Stephen 
Hopkins, and Edward Tilly for his council of war. 
The intrepid Standish was the hero of New Eng- 
land, as John Smith was of Virginia. Stephen Hop- 
kins was one of the assistants, or magistrates, of the 
Colony, from 1633 to 1636. Stephen Hopkins, Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island nine years from 1755 to 1767, 
and one of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a descendant of Stephen Hopkins of 
the Mayflower. Edward Tilly died early in 1621. 
After many instructions given, they were rather 
permitted than ordered to go, on Wednesday, No- 
vember 15th, and the time of their absence was lim- 
ited to two days. 

When they had travelled one mile by the shore, 
they discovered five or six of the natives, who, on 
sight of them, fled. They attempted to pursue, and, 
lighting on their tracks, followed them till night; 
but the thickets through which they had to pass, the 
weight of their armor, and their debility after a long 
voyage, made them an unequal match, in point of 
travelling, to these nimble sons of nature. They 
rested at length by a spring, which afforded them 
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the first refreshing draught of American water. 

Mourt represents the spring to have been found on _ 
the second day, and adds, “ we brought neither beer 

nor water with us, and our only victuals were biscuit 

and Holland cheese, and a little bottle of aqua vite, 

so as we were sore athirst.”’ 

The discoveries made in this march were few, but 
novel and amusing. In one place they found a deer 
trap, made by the bending of a young tree to the 
earth, with a noose under ground covered with 
acorns. Mr. Bradford’s foot was caught in the trap, 
from which his companions disengaged him, and 
they were all entertained with the ingenuity of the 
device. In another place they came to an Indian 
burying-ground, and in one of the graves they found 
a mortar, an earthen pot, a bow and arrows, and 
other implements, all of which they very carefully 
replaced, because they would not be guilty of vio- 
lating the repositories of the dead. But when they 
found a cellar, carefully lined with bark and covered 
with a heap of sand, in which were well secured 
about four bushels of seed-corn in ears, ‘‘ of divers 
colors, which seemed to them a very goodly sight, 
having seen none before,’ says Morton, after rea- 
soning on the morality of the action, they took as 
much of the corn as they could carry, intending, 
when they should find the owners, to pay them to 
their satisfaction. On the third day they arrived, 
weary and welcome, where the ship lay, and deliv- 
ered their corn into the common store. The com- 
pany resolved to keep it for seed, and to pay the 
natives the full value when they should have op- 
portunity. 
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When the shallop was repaired and rigged, twen- 
ty-four of the company ventured on a second excur- 
sion to the same place, to make a further discovery, 
having Captain Jones for their commander, with ten 
of his seamen and the ship’s long boat. This party 
started on the 27th November. The wind being 
high and the sea rough, the shallop came to anchor 
under the land, while part of the company waded on 
shore from the long boat, and travelled, as they 
supposed, six or seven miles, having directed the 
shallop to follow them the next morning. The 
weather was very cold, with snow, and the people, 
having no shelter, took such colds as afterward 
proved fatal to many. 

Before noon the next day, the shallop took them 
on board, and sailed to the place which they de- 
nominated Cold Harbor. Finding it not navigable 
for ships, and, consequently, not proper for their 
residence, after shooting some geese and ducks, 
which they devoured with “ soldiers’ stomachs,” they 
went in search of seed corn. The ground was frozen 
and covered with snow, but the cellars were known 
by heaps of sand, and the frozen earth was pene- 
trated with their swords, till they gathered corn to 
the amount of ten bushels. This fortunate supply, 
with a quantity of beans preserved in the same man- 
ner, they took on the same condition as before; and 
it is remarked by Governor Bradford that in six 
months after they paid the owners to their entire 
satisfaction. The acquisition of this corn they al- 
ways regarded as a particular favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, without which the Colony could not have 
subsisted. 
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Captain Jones, in the shallop, went back to the 
ship, with the corn and fifteen of the weakest of the 
people, intending to send mattocks and spades the 
next day. The eighteen who remained, marched, as 
they supposed, five or six miles into the woods, and, 
returning another way, discovered a mound of earth, 
in which they hoped to find more corn. On opening 
it, nothing appeared but the skull of a man preserved 
in red earth, the skeleton of an infant, and such 
arms, utensils, and ornaments as are usually depos- 
ited in Indian graves. Not far distant were two de- 
serted wigwams, with their furniture and some veni- 
son, so ill preserved that even “ soldiers’ stomachs ”’ 
could not relish it. On the arrival of the shallop, 
they returned to the ship the 1st of December. 
During their absence, the wife of William White 
had been delivered of a son, who, from the circum- 
stances of his birth, was named Peregrine. 

The following account of White is extracted from 
the Boston News-Letter of July 31, 1704, being the 
fifteenth number of the first newspaper printed in 
New England: “ Marshfield, July 22, Captain Pere- 
grine White, of this town, aged eighty-three years 
and eight months, died here the 2oth instant. He 
was vigorous, and of a comely aspect to the last; was 
the son of William White and Susanna his wife, born 
on board the Mayflower, Captain Jones, commander, 
in Cape Cod Harbor, November, 1620, the first Eng- 
lishman born in New England.” William White, 
the father, died at New Plymouth, in the spring of 
1621. His widow, Susanna, married Edward 
Winslow, the third Governor of the Colony. This 
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marriage was solemnized the 12th May, 1621. It is 
mentioned by Baylies, as a singular coincidence that 
Mrs. White should have been the first mother and 
first bride in New England, and mother of the first 
native governor of the Colony, who also attained the 
high and solitary honor of being commander-in- 
chief of the forces of the confederate Colonies, in 
a war involving their very existence. 

At this time they held a consultation respecting 
their future settlement. Some thought that Cold 
Harbor might be a proper place, because, though not 
deep enough for ships, it might be convenient for 
boats, and because a valuable fishery for whales and 
cods might be carried on there. The land was partly 
cleared of wood, and good for corn, as appeared 
from the seed. It was also likely to be healthy and 
defensible. But the principal reasons were, that the 
winter was so far advanced as to prevent coasting 
and discovery, without danger of losing men and 
boats; that the winds were variable, and the storms 
sudden and violent; that, by cold and wet lodging, 
the people were much affected with coughs, which, 
if they should not soon obtain shelter, would prove 
mortal; that provisions were daily consuming, and 
the ship must reserve sufficient for the homeward 
voyage, whatever became of the Colony. 

Others thought it best to go to a place called Aga- 
wam,* twenty leagues northward, where they had 
heard of an excellent harbor, good fishing, and a 
better soil for planting. To this it was answered, 
that there might possibly be as good a place nearer 


* The Indian name of Ipswich, Mass. 
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to them. Robert Coppin, their pilot, who had been 
here before, assured them that he knew of a good 
harbor and a navigable river, not more than eight 
leagues across the bay to the westward. Upon the 
whole, they resolved to send the shallop round the 
shore of the bay on discovery, but not beyond the 
harbor of which Coppin had informed them. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of December, Governor 
Carver, with nine of the principal men, well armed, 
and the same number of seamen, of which Coppin 
was one, went out in the shallop. The weather was 
so cold that the spray of the sea froze on their coats, 
until they were cased with ice, “like coats of iron.” 
They sailed by the eastern shore of the bay, as they 
judged, six or seven leagues, without finding any 
river or creek. At length they saw “a tongue of 
land,* being flat off from the shore, with a sandy 
point; they bore up to gain the point, and found 
there a fair income, or road of a bay, being a league 
over at the narrowest, and two or three in length; 
but they made right over to the land before them.” 
As they came near the shore, they saw ten or twelve 
Indians cutting up a grampus, who, on sight of 
them, ran away, carrying pieces of the fish which 
they had caught. They landed at the distance of a 
league or more from the grampus with great diffi- 
culty, on account of the flat sands. Here they built 
a barricade, and, placing sentinels, lay down to 
PCSE. 


The next morning, Thursday, (December 7th, ) 


* This “tongue of land” is Billingsgate Point, the western 
shore of Welfleet Harbor. 
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they divided themselves into two parties, eight in the 
shallop, and the rest on shore, to make further dis- 
covery of this place, which they found to be “a bay, 
without either river or creek coming into it.” They 
gave it the name of Grampus Bay, because they saw 
many fish of that species. They tracked the Indians 
on the sand, and found a path into the woods, which 
they followed a great way, till they came to old corn- 
fields, and a spacious burying-ground enclosed with 
pales. They ranged the woods till the close of the 
day, and then came down to the shore to meet the 
shallop, which they had not seen since the morning. 
At high water, she put into a creek; and, six men 
being left on board, two came on shore and lodged 
with their companions, under cover of a barricade 
and a guard. 

At dawn of day, on Friday, (December 8th, ) while 
at their devotions, they were surprised with the war- 
cry of the savages, and a flight of arrows. Those 
of the English who had retained their arms, imme- 
diately stood on the defensive; two muskets were 
discharged, and the other men who were armed 
were ordered not to shoot until they could take sure 
aim, there being but four who had retained their 
muskets. The Indians, seeing the others run to the 
shallop, attacked them again, but being secured by 
armor and armed with curtel-axes, they sustained 
themselves until they obtained their muskets from 
the boat—when a general discharge being made, the 
Indians were intimidated, and all fled but one stout 
warrior, who continued to discharge his arrows from 
behind a tree; but a bullet having struck the tree and 
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scattered the bark and splinters about his ears, he 
took to his heels, and they all fled. The English 
pursued them a short distance with shouts, to show 
that they were ngt intimidated, and then returned to 
their shallop. Thus terminated the first encounter 
between the English and aboriginals, without blood- 
shed on either side, and the place was named First 
Encounter. 

This unwelcome reception, and the shoal water of 
the place, determined the company to seek farther. 
They sailed along the shore as near as the extensive 
shoals would permit, but saw no harbor. The 
weather began to look threatening, and Coppin as- 
sured them that they might reach the harbor of 
which he had some knowledge before night. The 
wind being southerly, they put themselves before it. 
After some hours, it began to rain; the storm in- 
creasing, their rudder broke, their mast sprung, and 
their sails fell overboard. In this piteous plight, 
steering with two oars, the wind and the flood tide 
carried them into a cove full of breakers, and it be- 
ing dark, they were in danger of being driven on 
shore. The pilot confessed that he knew not the 
place; but a stout seaman, who was steering, called 
to the rowers to put about and row hard. This ef- 
fort happily brought them out of the cove into a fair 
sound, and under a point of land, where they came 
safely to anchor. They were divided in their opin- 
ions about going on shore; but about midnight the 
severity of the cold made a fire necessary. They 
therefore got on shore, and with some difficulty kin- 
dled a fire and rested in safety. 


— 
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In the morning they found themselves on a small 
uninhabited island, within the entrance of a spacious 
bay. This island has ever since borne the name of 
Clark’s Island, from the mate of the ship, the first 
man who stepped on shore. The cove, where they 
were in danger, lies between the Gurnet Head and 
Saguish Point, at the entrance of Plymouth Bay. 

Here they stayed all the next day (Saturday) dry- 
ing their clothes, cleaning their arms, and repairing, 
as well as they could, their shallop. The following 
day, being the Christian Sabbath, they rested. This 
was the First Christian Sabbath in New Eng- 
land. “ The Mayfower, a name now immortal, had 
crossed the ocean. It had borne its hundred passen- 
gers over the vast deep, and after a perilous voyage, 
it had reached the bleak shores of New England in 
the beginning of winter. The spot which was to 
furnish a home and a burial-place was now to be 
selected. The shallop was unshipped, but needed 
repairs, and sixteen weary days elapsed before it was 
ready for service. Amid ice and snow, it was then 
sent out, with some half a dozen Pilgrims, to find a 
suitable place where to land. The spray of the sea, 
says the historian, froze on them, and made their 
clothes like coats of iron. Five days they wandered 
about, searching in vain for a suitable landing-place. 
A storm came on, the snow and rain fell; the sea 
swelled; the rudder broke; the mast and the sail fell 
overboard. In this storm and cold, without a tent, 
a house, or the shelter of a rock, the Christian Sab- 
bath approached—the day which they regarded as 
holy unto God—a day on which they were not to ‘ do 
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any work.’ What should be done? As the evening 
before the Sabbath drew on, they pushed over the 
surf, entered a fair sound, sheltered themselves under 
the lee of a rise of land, kindled a fire, and on that 
island they spent the day in the solemn worship of 
their Maker. On the next day their fleet touched the 
rock now sacred as the place of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Nothing more strikingly marks the char- 
acter of this people than this act. The whole scene 
—the cold winter—the raging sea—the driving 
storm—the houseless, homeless island—the families 
of wives and children in the distance, weary with 
their voyage and impatient to land—and yet, the 
sacred observance of a day which they kept from 
principle, and not from mere feeling, or because it 
was a form of religion, shows how deeply imbedded 
true religion is in the soul, and how little it is affected 
by surrounding difficulties.” (Barnes’s Discourse at 
Worcester. ) 

On Monday, December 11th, they surveyed and 
sounded the bay, which is described to be in the 
shape of a fishhook; a good harbor for shipping, 
farger than that of Cape Cod; containing two small 
islands without inhabitants, innumerable store of 
fowls, different sorts of fish, besides shellfish in 
abundance. 

The rock on which they first stepped ashore at 
high water is now enclosed with a handsome granite 
canopy. The upper part of it was separated from 
the lower part, and drawn into the public square of 
the town of Plymouth, where it was known by the 
name of The Forefathers’ Rock. The 22d of De- 
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cember has been regarded by the people of Plym- 
outh, and, indeed, by all descendants of the Pilgrims 
and New Englanders generally, as a festival; and a 
monument eighty feet high, erected at a cost of 
$200,000, dedicated in 1889, commemorates that 
simple landing. 

As they marched into the land, they found corn- 
fields and brooks, and a very good situation for 
building. With this joyful news they returned to 
the company, and on the 16th of December the ship 
came to anchor in the harbor, with all the passen- 
gers, except four, who died at Cape Cod. 

Having surveyed the land as well as the season 
would permit, in three days, they pitched upon a 
high ground on the southwest side of the bay, which 
was cleared of wood, and had formerly been planted. 
Under the south side of it was “a very sweet brook, 
in the entrance of which the shallop and boats could 
be secured, and many delicate springs of as good 
water as could be drank.”’ On the opposite side of 
the brook was a cleared field, and beyond it a com- 
manding eminence, on which they intended to lay a 
platform and mount their cannon. 

They went immediately to work laying out house- 
lots, and a street; felling, sawing, riveing, and carry- 
ing timber ; and before the end of December, though 
much interrupted by stormy weather, by the death 
of two, and the sickness of many of their number, 
they had erected a store-house, with a thatched roof, 
in which their goods were deposited under a guard. 
Two rows of houses were begun, and as fast as they 
could be covered, the people, who were classed into 
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nineteen families, came ashore, and were lodged in 
them. The first houses in Plymouth were on each 
side of a single street, which leads from the old 
church to the water side. “ We agreed that every 
man should build his own house, thinking by that 
course men would make more haste than working in 
common.” (Mourt, in I. “ Mass. Hist. Coll.” viii. 
223.) On the place where it is supposed the com- 
mon house stood, in digging a cellar in 1801, there 
were discovered several tools, and a plate of iron, 
seven feet below the surface of the ground. 

On Lord’s day, the 31st of December, they at- 
tended Divine service for the first time on shore, and 
named the place Plymouth, partly because this har- 
bor was so called in Captain Smith’s map, published 
three or four years before, and partly in remem- 
brance of the very kind and friendly treatment which 
they had received from the inhabitants of Plymouth, 
the last port of their native country from which they 
sailed. The original Indian name of the place was 
Accomack, which means over the water. It is evi- 
dent that Accomack and Plymouth correspond; but 
when the Pilgrims arrived, they were told by Samo- 
set that the place was called Patuxet. See, in Smith’s 
“General History,” folio edition, the Map of New 
England as “observed and described in 1614.” 
Smith’s “ Description of New England” was pub- 
lished in 1616. “I took (says he) the description as 
well by map as writing, and called it New England.” 
He dedicated his work to Prince Charles, begging 
him to change the “ barbarous names.’”’ In the list 
of Indian names given by Smith, which were 
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changed by Prince Charles, Accomack was altered 
to Plimouth, 

At this time, some of the people lodged on shore, 
and others on board the ship, which lay at the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half from the town, and, when 
the tide was out, there could be no communication 
between them. On the 14th of January, very early in 
the morning, as Governor Carver and Mr. Bradford 
lay sick in bed at the storehouse, the thatched roof, 
by means of a spark, caught on fire, and was soon 
consumed ; but, by the timely assistance of the peo- 
ple on shore, the lower part of the building was pre- 
served. Here were deposited their whole stock of 
ammunition and several loaded guns; but, happily, 
the fire did not reach them. The fire was seen by 
the people on board the ship, who could not come on 
shore till an hour afterward. They were greatly 
alarmed at the appearance, because two men, who 
had strolled into the woods, were missing, and they 
were apprehensive that the Indians had made an 
attack on the place. In the evening the strollers 
found their way home, almost dead with hunger, 
fatigue, and cold. 

The bad weather and severe hardships to which 
this company were exposed, in a climate much more 
rigorous than any to which they had ever been accus- 
tomed, with the scorbutic habits contracted in their 
voyage, and by living so long on shipboard, caused 
a great mortality among them in the winter. Before 
the month of April, nearly one-half of them died. 
At some times the number of the sick was so great 
that not more than six or seven were fit for duty, 
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and these were almost wholly employed in attending 
the sick. The ship’s company was in the same situa- 
tion, and Captain Jones, though earnestly desirous to 
get away, was obliged to stay till April, having lost 
one-half of his men. 

By the beginning of March, the governor was so 
far recovered of his first illness, that he was able to 
walk three miles to visit a large pond, which Francis 
Billington had discovered from the top of a tree ona 
hill. At first it was supposed to be a part of the 
ocean, but it proved to be the headwater of the brook 
which runs by the town. It has ever since borne the 
‘name of its first discoverer, which might otherwise 
have been forgotten. 

Hitherto they had not seen any of the natives at 
this place. The mortal pestilence which raged 
through the country four years before had almost 
depopulated it. One remarkable circumstance at- 
tending this pestilence, was not known till after the 
settlement was made. A French ship had been 
wrecked on Cape Cod. The men were saved with 
their provisions and goods. The natives kept their 
eye on them, till they found an opportunity to kill all 
but three or four, and divide their goods. The cap- 
tives were sent from one tribe to another as slaves. 
One of them learned so much of their language as to 
tell them that “ God was angry with them for their 
cruelty, and would destroy them and give their 
country to another people.’ They answered, that 
“they were too many for God to kill.” He replied 
that, “if they were ever so many, God had many 
ways to kill, of which they were then ignorant.” 
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When the pestilence came among them, (a new dis- 
ease, probably the yellow fever,*) they remembered 
the Frenchman’s words, and, when the Plymouth 
settlers arrived at Cape Cod, the few survivors imag- 
ined that the other part of his prediction would soon 
be accomplished. Soon after their arrival, the In- 
dian priests or powwows convened, and performed 
their incantations in a dark swamp three days suc- 
cessively, with a view to curse and destroy the new- 
comers. Had they known the mortality which raged 
among them, they would have doubtless rejoiced 
in the success of their endeavors, and might very 
easily have taken advantage of their weakness to ex- 
terminate them. But none of them were seen till 
after the sickness had abated, though some tools 
which had been left in the woods were missing, 
which they had stolen in the night. During the first 
winter, the settlers buried their dead on the banks of 
the shore, since called Cole’s hill, near their own 
dwellings, taking especial care by levelling the earth 
to conceal from the Indians the number and fre- 
quency of the deaths. Dr. Holmes mentions a tradi- 
tion, that the graves at that spot, after the great 
mortality alluded to, were levelled and sown over by 
the settlers, to conceal their loss from the natives. 
On the sixteenth of March, when the spring was 
so far advanced as to invite them to make their gar- 


* Of the peculiar nature of this pestilence, we have no cer- 
tain information. Gookin says he ‘‘ had discoursed with some 
old Indians who were then youths, who told him that the bodies 
of 'the sick were all over exceeding yellow (which they de- 
scribed by pointing to a yellow garment) both before they died 
and afterward.” I. “Mass. Hist. Coll.” i. 148. 
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dens, a savage came boldly into the place alone, 
walked through the streets to the rendezvous or 
storehouse, and pronounced the words, Welcome, 
Englishmen! His name was Samoset; he belonged 
to a place distant five days’ journey to the eastward, 
and had learned of the fishermen to speak broken 
English. 

He was received with kindness and hospitality, 
and he informed them “ that, by the late pestilence, 
and a ferocious war, the number of his countrymen 
had been so diminished that not more than one in 
twenty remained; that the spot where they were now 
seated was called Patuxet, and, though formerly 
populous, yet every human being in it had died of 
the pestilence.” This account was confirmed by the 
extent of the fields, the number of graves, and the 
remnants of skeletons lying on the ground. 

The account which he gave of himself was, “ that 
he had been absent from home eight moons, part of 
the time among the Nausets, their nearest neighbors 
at the southeast, who were about one hundred strong, 
and more lately among the Wampanoags at the 
westward, who were about sixty; that he had heard 
of the attack made on them by the Nausets at Nam- 
skeket; that these people were full of resentment 
against the Europeans, on aecount, of the perfidy of 
Hunt, master of an English vessel, who had some 
years before the pestilence decoyed some of the na- 
tives (twenty from Patuxet and seven from Nauset) 
on board his ship, and sold them as slaves; that they 
had killed three English fishermen, besides the 
Frenchmen aforementioned, in revenge for. this af- 
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front. He also gave information of the lost tools, 
and promised to see them restored. and that he 
would bring the natives to trade with them.” 
Samoset being dismissed with a present, returned 
the next day with five more of the natives, bringing 
the stolen tools, and a few skins for trade. ‘ But,” 
says Mourt, “being the Lord’s day, we would not 
trade, but, entertaining them, bid them come again.” 
The same author, speaking of this friendly sachem, 
whose salutation of “ Welcome!” must have been 
grateful to the inhabitants, says he was naked, “ only 
a leather about his waist, with a fringe about a span 
long.”’ The weather was very cold, and “ we cast a 
horseman’s coat about him.” “ He had a bow and 
two arrows, the one headed and the other unheaded. 
He was a tall straight man; the hair of his head 
black, long behind, only short before; none on his 
face at all. He asked some beer, but we gave him 
strong water and biscuit, and butter and cheese, and 
pudding, and a piece of mallard; all which he liked 
well.”” Samoset’s companions, “had every man a 
deer skin on him; and the principal of them had a 
wild cat’s skin, or such like, on one arm. They had 
most of them long hosen up to their groins, close 
made; and above their groins to their waist, another 
leather : they were altogether like the Irish trousers. 
They are of complexion like our English gipsies; no 
hair, or very little on their faces; on their heads 
long hair to their shoulders, only cut before; some 
trussed up before with a feather, broadwise like a 
fan; another a foxtail, hanging out.” The English 
had charged Samoset not to let any who came with 
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him bring their arms; these, therefore, left “ their 
bows and arrows a quarter of a mile from our town. 
We gave them entertainment as we thought was fit- 
ting them. They did eat liberally of our English 
victuals ;’’ and appeared very friendly; “sang and 
danced after their manner, like antics.” “‘ Some of 
them had their faces painted black, from the fore- 
head to the chin, four or five fingers broad; others 
after other fashions, as they liked. They brought 
three or four skins, but we would not truck with 
them all that day, but wished them to bring more, 
and we would truck for all. So because of the day 
[Sunday] we dismissed them so soon as we could.” 
The natives were dismissed with a request to bring 
more, which they promised to do in a few days. 
Samoset feigned himself sick, and remained; but as 
his companions did not return at the time, he was 
sent to inquire the reason. 

On the 22d, he returned, in company with 
Squanto, or Squantum, a native of Patuxet, and the 
only one then living. He was one of the twenty 
whom Hunt had carried away; he had been sold in 
Spain; had lived in London with John Slaney, mer- 
chant, treasurer of the Newfoundland Company; 
had learned the English language, and came back to 
his native country with the fishermen. These two 
persons were deputed by the sachem of the Wampa- 
noags, Mas-sas-o-it,* whose residence was at So- 
wams or Pokanoket, on the Narragansett Bay, to 


* Prince says, that Mas-sas-o-it is a word of four syllables, 
and was so pronounced by the ancient people of Plymouth. 
This remark is confirmed by the manner in which it is spelled 
in some parts of Winslow’s Narrative, Ma-sas-o-wat. The 
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announce his coming, and bring some skins as a 
present. In about an hour the sachem, with his 
brother Qua-de-qui-nah, and his whole force of sixty 
men, appeared on the hill over against them. Squan- 
to was sent to know his pleasure, and returned with 
the sachem’s request that one of the company should 
come to him. Edward Winslow immediately went 
alone, carrying a present in his hand, with the gov- 
ernor’s compliments, desiring to see the sachem, and 
enter on a friendly treaty. Massasoit left Winslow 
in the custody of his brother, to whom another pres- 
ent was made, and, taking twenty of his men, un- 
armed, descended the ‘hill toward the brook, over 
which lay a log bridge. Captain Miles Standish, at 
the head of six men, met him at the brook, and es- 
corted him and his train to one of the best houses, 
where three or four cushions were placed on a green 
rug spread over the floor. The governor came in, 
preceded by a drum and trumpet, which greatly de- 
lighted the Indians. After mutual salutations,* he 
entered into conversation with the sachem, which 
issued in a treaty. The articles were, “1. That 


sachem, in conformity to a custom among the Indians, after- 
ward changed his name to Owsamequin, or Woosamequen. 

*“ Our governor kissing his hand, the king kissed him, and 
so they sat down.” Mourt, in I. “ Mass. Hist. Coll.” viii. 229. 
On page 230 of the same, Massasoit is thus described: “ In his 
person he is a very lusty man, in his best years, an able body, 
grave of countenance, and sparing of speech; in attire little or 
nothing differing from the rest of his followers, only in a great 
chain of white bone beads about his neck, and at it behind his 
neck hangs a little bag of tobacco, which he drank (smoked) 
and gave us to drink. His face was painted with a sad red- 
like murrey, and oiled both head and face, that he looked 
greasily. The king had in his bosom, hanging by a string, a 
great long knife.” 
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neither he nor his should injure any of ours. 2. That 
if they did, he should send the offender, that we 
might punish him. 3. That if our tools were taken 
away, he should restore them. 4. That if any un- 
justly warred against him, we would aid him; and 
if any warred against us, he should aid us. 5. That 
he should certify his neighbor confederates of this, 
that they might not wrong us, but be comprised in 
the conditions of peace. 6. That when their men 
came to us, they should leave their bows and arrows 
behind them, as we should leave our pieces, when 
we came to them. 7. That in doing thus, King 
James would esteem him as his friend and ally.” 

All which Massasoit cheerfully assented to, and 
at the same time “ acknowledged himself content to 
become the subject of our sovereign lord the king 
aforesaid, his heirs and successors; and gave unto 
them all the lands adjacent, to them and their heirs 
forever.” 

The conference being ended, and the company 
having been entertained with such refreshments as 
the place afforded, the sachem returned to his camp. 
This treaty, the work of one day, being honestly in- 
tended on both sides, was kept with fidelity as long 
as Massasoit lived, but was afterward broken by 
Philip, his successor. 

The next day, Massasoit sent for some of the 
English to visit him. Captain Standish and Isaac 
Allerton went, were kindly received, and treated 
with groundnuts and tobacco. 

The sachem then returned to his headquarters, dis- 
tant about forty miles; but Squantum and Samoset 
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remained at Plymouth, and instructed the people 
how to plant their corn, and dress it with herrings, 
of which an immense quantity came into the brooks. 
The ground which they planted with corn was twen- 
ty acres. They sowed six acres with barley and 
peas; the former yielded an indifferent crop, but 
the latter were parched with the heat and came to 
nothing. 

While they were engaged in this labor, in which 
all were alike employed, on the 5th of April, (the 
day on which the Mayfower sailed for England, ) 
Governor Carver came out of the field at noon, com- 
plaining of a pain in his head, caused by the heat of 
the sun. It soon deprived him of his senses, and on 
the 6th of April, 1621, put an end to his life, to the 
great grief of this infant plantation. At a general 
meeting, March 23d, sundry laws had been enacted, 
and Mr. Carver was “chosen, or rather confirmed,” 
governor for the ensuing year. He sustained the 
office four months and twenty days only. The whole 
number of survivors in the Colony at the time of his 
death was fifty-five only. He was buried with all the 
honors which could be shown to the memory of a 
good man by a grateful people. The men were un- 
der arms and fired several volleys over his grave. 
Jasper, a son of Governor Carver, had died on the 
6th of December preceding, and his affectionate 
wife, overcome with grief for the loss of her hus- 
band and son, soon followed them to the grave. 

Elizabeth, a daughter, married John Howland; 
and there were other children remaining, but their 
names are nowhere mentioned; neither do they ap- 
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pear at any subsequent time in the annals of the 
Colony; they attained no civil honors; they rose to 
no distinction; but less fortunate than the children 
of other governors, they remained in obscurity, and 
were unnoticed by the people. The name of Carver 
does not appear in the assignment of lands in 1623, 
nor in the division of cattle in 1627. William, a 
grandson of Governor Carver, who lived at Marsh- 
field, acquired some notoriety on account of his ex- 
treme age, having lived until he was one hundred 
and two years old. This grandson, when ninety-six 
years old, was seen laboring in the same field with 
his son, grandson, and great-grandson, while an in- 
fant of the fifth generation was in his house. He 
died 2d October, 1760, 

Governor or. er is represented as a man of great 
prudence, integrity, and firmness of mind. He had 
a good estate in England, which he spent in the emi- 
gration to Holland and America. He was one of the 
foremost in action, and bore a large share of suffer- 
ings in the service of the Colony, who confided in 
him as their friend and father. Piety, humility, and 
benevolence were eminent traits in his character, and 
it is particularly remarked that in the time of general 
sickness which befell the Colony, and with which he 
was affected, after he had himself recovered, he was 
assiduous in attending the sick and performing the 
most humiliating services for them, without any dis- 
tinction of persons or characters. 

In the records of the Church at Plymouth, due 
mention is made of the sad loss sustained by the 
Church and Colony in the death of Governor Carver. 
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“This worthy gentleman was one of singular piety 
and rare humility, which appeared, as otherwise, so 
by his great condescendency, when as this miserable 
people were in great sickness, he shunned not to do 
very mean services for them, yea, the meanest of 
them. He bare a share likewise of their labors in 
his own person, according as their great necessity 
required. Who being one also of considerable estate, 
spent the main part of it in this enterprise, and from 
first to last approved himself not only as their agent 
in the first transaction of things, but also along to 
the period of his life, to be a pious, faithful, and 
very beneficial instrument.”’ 

The memory of Governor Carver must always be 
held in esteem; and a broadsword, and other relics, 
which belonged to him, are preserved at Pilgrim 
Hall in Plymouth, or in the cabinet of the Historical 
Society at Boston, as precious memorials of the first 
chief magistrate of the Old Colony. 


WILLIAM BRADFORD 
GOVERNOR OF NEW PLYMOUTH 


WHEN, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the little band of English Puritans gathered 
together and formed their congregation near the con- 
fines of the counties of York, Nottingham, and Lin- 
coln,—choosing for their ministers, Richard Clifton 
and John Robinson,—a sedate youth, then scarcely 
twelve years of age, of grave countenance and earn- 
est manner, was observed to be a constant attendant 
upon their meetings. That youth was William 
Bradford, an orphan. He was born in the year 
1588, at Austerfield, an obscure village in Yorkshire. 
His parents dying while he was a child, his educa- 
tion was provided for by his grandparents and un- 
cles; but was limited almost exclusively to those 
branches of knowledge deemed necessary to an agri- 
cultural life, and such as generally falls to the share 
of the children of English husbandmen. Deprived 
of other sources of information, his love of reading 
naturally sought gratification in the Bible, and he 
drank deep of the fountain of truth in the sacred 
volume. He thus acquired those deep impressions 
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of piety, and that inflexible love for, and disposition 
to maintain what he believed to be the truth, for 
which he was afterward distinguished. 

His attendance upon the ministrations of Clifton 
deeply offended his relatives. They were hostile to 
the new sect, and their hostility was not likely to be 
softened by the reflection that one of their family, 
dependent in some degree upon their friendship, had 
presumed, in opposition to their remonstrances, to 
embrace the faith of the Puritans. Young Bradford 
was therefore exposed to their resentment, as well 
as to the jeers and scoffs of his juvenile companions. 
But he had deliberately made up his mind, in the full 
belief that his course was right—and no persuasion 
or menace could induce him to abandon the faith 
which he had thus adopted. 

When he was eighteen years old, in the autumn of 
1607, Mr. Bradford became one of the company who 
resolved upon an early removal to Holland, as the 
only means of escape from persecution. The narra- 
tive of their two first attempts is best recited in the 
words of Bradford himself, as follows: 

“There was a large company of them proposed to 
get passage at Boston, in Lincolnshire, and for that 
end had hired a ship wholly to themselves, and made 
agreement with the master to be ready at a certain 
day, and take them and their goods in at a conve- 
nient place, where accordingly they would all attend 
in readiness. So after long waiting and large ex- 
pense, though he kept not day with them, yet he 
came at length and took them in, in the night. But 
when he had them and their goods aboard, he be- 
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trayed them, having beforehand complotted with the 
searchers and other officers so to do, who took them 
and put them into open boats, and then rifled and 
ransacked them, searching them to their shirts for 
money, yea, even the women, further than became 
modesty, and then carried them back into the town, 
and made them a spectacle and wonder to the multi- 
tude, which came flocking on all sides to behold 
them. Being thus, first by the catch-poles, rifled and 
stript of their money, books, and much other goods, 
they were presented to the magistrates, and messen- 
gers sent to inform the lords of the council of them, 
and so they were committed to ward. Indeed, the 
magistrates used them courteously, and showed them 
what favor they could, but could not deliver them 
till order came from the council table; but the issue 
was, that after a month’s imprisonment, the greatest 
part were dismissed and sent to the places from 
whence they came, but seven of the principal men 
were still kept in ptison, and bound over to the 
assizes.* 

“ The next spring after, there was another attempt 
made, by some of these and others, to get over at an- 
other place. And so it fell out that they light upon 
a Dutchman at Hull, having a ship of his own be- 
longing to Zealand. They made agreement with 
him and acquainted him with their condition, hop- 
ing to find mere faithfulness in him than in the for- 
mer of their own nation. He bade them not fear, 
for he would do well enough. He was by appoint- 


* Bradford was among the number arrested upon this occa- 
sion, and was released in consideration of his youth. 
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ment to take them in between Grimsby and Hull, 
where was a large common a good way distant from 
any town. Now against the prefixed time, the 
women and children, with the goods, were sent to 
the place in a small bark, which they had hired 
for that end, and the men were to meet them by land; 
but it so fell out that they were there a day before 
the ship came, and the sea being rough, and the 
women very sick, prevailed with the seamen to put 
into a creek hard by, where they lay on ground at 
low water. The next morning the ship came, but 
they were fast and could not stir till about noon. 
In the meantime the shipmaster, perceiving how the 
matter was, sent his boat to get the men aboard 
whom he saw ready, walking about the shore, but 
after the first boatful was got aboard, and she was 
ready to go for more, the master espied a great com- 
pany both horse and foot, with bills, and guns, and 
other weapons, for the country was raised to take 
them. The Dutchman seeing that, swore his coun- 
try oath ‘sacramente,’ and having the wind fair, 


weighed anchor, hoisted sails, and went away. After . 


enduring a fearful storm at sea for fourteen days or 
more, seven whereof they never saw stn, moon nor 
stars, and being driven near the coast of Norway, 
they arrived at their desired haven, where the peo- 
ple came flocking, admiring their deliverance, the 
storm having been so long and sore, in which much 
hurt had been done, as the master’s friends related 
to him in their congratulations. The rest of the 
men that were in greatest danger made a shift to 
escape before the troop could surprise them, those 


. 
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only staying that best might be assisting unto the 
women. But pitiful it was to see the heavy case of 
these poor women in distress; what weeping and 
crying on every side, some for their husbands that 
were carried away in the ship, others not knowing 
what should become of them and their little ones, 
crying for fear, and quaking with cold. Being ap- 
prehended, they were hurried from one place to an- 
other till in the end they knew not what to do with 
them; for, to imprison so many women with their 
innocent children, for no other cause, many of them, 
but that they would go with their husbands, seemed 
to be unreasonable, and all would cry out for them; 
and to send them home again was as difficult, for 
they alleged, as the truth was, they had no homes to 
go to, for they had either sold or otherwise disposed 
of their houses and livings. To be short, after they 
had been thus turmoiled a good while, and conveyed 
from one constable to another, they were glad to be 
rid of them in the end upon any terms, though, in 
the meantime, they, poor souls, endured misery 
enough.” 7 

After some time, Mr. Bradford succeeded in go- 
ing over to Zealand, though he encountered many 
difficulties. He had no sooner set his foot upon the 
shore than a malicious person, who had come as 
passenger in the same vessel, accused him before the 
Dutch magistrates as a fugitive from England. But 
the magistrates were not disposed to heed the tale 
of the slanderer, and when upon inquiry they came 
to understand the cause and circumstances of Brad- 
ford’s emigration, instead of putting him to further 
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inconvenience, they gave him their protection and 
permission to join his friends at Amsterdam. 

Finding it impossible successfully to prosecute 
agriculture in Holland, he was obliged to betake 
himself to some other occupation; and, being then 
under age, he put himself as an apprentice to a 
French Protestant, who taught him the art of silk- 
dyeing. As soon as he attained the years of man- 
hood, he sold his paternal estate in England, and en- 
tered on a commercial life, in which it appears that 
he was not successful. 

When the Church of Leyden contemplated a re- 
moval to America, Bradford zealously engaged in 
the undertaking, and came with the first company of 
emigrants in 1620 to Cape Cod. While the ship lay 
in that harbor, he was one of the foremost in the 
several hazardous attempts to find a proper place for 
the seat of the Colony, in one of which he, with 
others of the principal persons, narrowly escaped the 
destruction which threatened their shallop. On his 
return from this excursion to the ship, with the joy- 
ful news of having found a safe harbor and a place 
for settlement, he was met by the unwelcome intelli- 
gence, that, during his absence, his wife had acci- 
dentally fallen into the sea and was drowned.* 

After the sudden death of Governor Carver, in 
April, 1621, the eyes of the infant Colony were turn- 
ed to Mr. Bradford, as the proper person to succeed 


* Mrs. B. was drowned on the 7th of December. Of this 
lady, we learn from Prince, that her baptismal name was 
Dorothy; and from a letter written at Leyden, by Roger 
White, addressed to Governor Bradford, it appears that her 
maiden name was May. I. “Mass. Hist. Coll.” iii, 43. ° 
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him; but, being so very ill at that time that his life 
was despaired of, they waited for his recovery, and 
then invested him with the chief magistracy. He 
was at this time in the thirty-third year of his age; 
his wisdom, piety, fortitude, and goodness of heart, 
were so conspicuous as to merit the sincere esteem 
of the people. 

While Carver lived, he was the sole executive 
officer. No oath of office was required, and he en- 
tered upon his official duties without ceremony or 
parade. The legislative and judicial power was in 
the whole body of the people, who had the most en- 
tire confidence that he would not adventure on any 
matter of moment without their consent, or the ad- 
vice of the wisest among them. When Mr. Brad- 
ford came to be governor, he requested that an as- 
sistant or deputy governor should be appointed, and 
the choice fell upon Isaac Allerton, who came over 
in the Mayflower, with his wife and four children. 
His wife, Mary, died 25th February, 1621, and a 
few years afterward he married Fear Brewster, 
daughter of Elder William Brewster. In point of 
property, he ranked first in the Colony, and was a 
man of consideration in other respects. He was sent 
to England in the fall of 1626, to complete a nego- 
tiation which Standish had commenced with the ad- 
venturers there, but had been obliged to abandon on 
account of the plague then raging in London. He 
returned in the spring of 1627, having conditionally 
purchased for his associates the rights of the adven- 
turers for the sum of £1800, to be paid in seven 
years. He also borrowed £200 at 30 per cent. in- 
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terest, “to the great content of the plantation.” 
This measure of appointing a deputy governor was 
deemed advisable from the precarious health of Gov- 
ernor Bradford, and also to avoid any interregnum 
in the government, in case of his death before his 
term of office expired, as had happened in the case 
of Governor Carver. They appointed but one as- 
sistant to the governor, because they were so reduced 
in number that to have made a greater disproportion 
between rulers and people would have been absurd, 
and they knew that it would be in their power to in- 
crease the number whenever the circumstances of 
the Colony should require it. Their voluntary com- 
bination was probably at this time considered only 
as a temporary expedient, until they should obtain a 
charter under the authority of the king. 

One of the first acts of Bradford’s administration 
was, by advice of the company, to send Edward 
Winslow and Stephen Hopkins to Massasoit, with 
Squanto for their guide. The design of this em- 
bassy was to explore the country; to confirm the 
league with that sachem; to learn the situation and 
strength of their new friend; to carry him some 
presents; to apologize for some misbehavior on the 
part of the settlers; to regulate the intercourse be- 
tween them and the Indians, and to procure seed- 
corn for the next planting season. 

These gentlemen found the sachem at Pokanoket, 
a general name for the northern shore of the Narra- 
gansett Bay, between Providence and Taunton 
Rivers, distant about forty miles from Plymouth. 
They delivered the presents, renewed the friendship, 
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and satisfied themselves respecting the strength of 
the natives, which did not appear to be formidable, 
nor was the entertainment which they received either 
liberal or splendid. The marks of desolation and 
death, by reason of the late pestilence, were very 
conspicuous in all the country through which they 
passed; but they were informed that the Narragan- 
setts, who resided on the western shore of the bay of 
that name, were very numerous, and that the pes- 
tilence had not reached them. 

After the return of this embassy, another was sent 
to Nauset, (now Eastham, Mass.,) to recover a boy 
who had strayed away from New Plymouth, and 
had been taken by some of the Indians of that place. 
They were so fortunate as to recover the boy, and 
make peace with Aspinet, the sachem, whom they 
paid for the seed corn which they had taken out of 
the ground at Paomet, in the preceding autumn. 
During this expedition, an old woman, who had 
never before seen any white people, burst into tears 
of grief and rage at the sight of them. She had lost 
three sons, by the perfidy of Thomas Hunt, who 
decoyed them, with others, on board his ship, and 
sold them for slaves. Squanto, who was present, 
told her that he had been carried away at the same 
time; that Hunt was a bad man; that his country- 
men disapproved of his conduct, and that the Eng- 
lish at Plymouth would not offer them any injury. 
This declaration, accompanied by a small present, 
appeased her anger, though it was impossible to re- 
move the cause of her grief. 

It was fortunate for the Colonists that they had 
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secured the friendship of Massasoit, for his influence 
was found to be very great among all the surround- 
ing tribes. He was regarded and reverenced by all 
the natives, from the Bay of Narragansett to that of 
Massachusetts. Though some of the petty sachems 
were disposed to be jealous of the new Colony, and 
to disturb its peace, yet their mutual connection with 
and reliance upon the advice of Massasoit, proved 
the means of its preservation; as a proof of which, 
nine of these sachems voluntarily came to Plymouth, 
and there subscribed an instrument of submission, 
in the following terms, viz. : 

“September 13, Anno Dom. 1621. Know all 
men by these Presents, that we, whose Names are 
under written, do acknowledge ourselves to be the 
Loyal Subjects of King James, King of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
In witness whereof, and as a Testimonial of the 
same, we have Subscribed our Names, or Marks, as 
followeth : 


OHQUAMEHUD, CHIKKATABAK, 
CAWNACOME, QUADAQUINA, 
OBBATINNUA, HUTTAMOIDEN, 
NATTAWAHUNT, APANNOW.” 
CAUNBATANT, 


Hobbamock, now commonly written Hobomok, 
another of these subordinate chiefs, came and took 
up his residence at Plymouth, where he continued as 
a faithful guide and interpreter as long as he lived. 
This true friend to the English deserves a lasting 
remembrance. He was attached to them from the 
beginning, and no threats or danger, or enticements 
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could seduce him from his faithfulness. They were 
often indebted for much of their advantage and 
safety to the sagacity of his observation and of his 
counsels. He served them in every way, as guide, 
companion, counsellor, and friend, unmoved by the 
ridicule and scorn of those whom he had abandoned, 
and unawed by the sworn hatred of the savage and 
wily Corbitant. His services were acknowledged by 
a grant of lands in the Colony. Gentle and guileless 
in his temper, he was easily won by the pure and 
simple truths of religion, and, spite of all temptation, 
professed himself a Christian. The Indians of the 
Island of Capawock, which had now obtained the 
name of Martha’s or Martin’s Vineyard, also sent 
messengers of peace. 

Having heard much of the Bay of Massachusetts, 
both from the Indians and the English fishermen, 
Governor Bradford appointed ten men, with Squan- 
to, and two other Indians, to visit the place and trade 
with the natives. On the 18th of September, they 
sailed in a shallop, and the next day got to the bot- 
‘tom of the bay, where they landed under a cliff,* 
and were kindly received by Obbatinnua, the sachem 
who had subscribed the submission at Plymouth a 
few days before. He renewed his submission, and 
received a promise of assistance and defence against 
the squaw sachem of Massachusetts, and other of 
his enemies. 

The appearance of the bay was pleasing. They 
saw the mouths of two rivers which emptied into it. 
The islands were cleared of wood, and had been 


* Supposed to be Copp’s Hill, in the town of Boston. 
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planted, but most of the people who had inhabited 
them were either dead or had removed. Those who 
remained were continually in fear of the Tarratines, 
who frequently came from the eastward in a hostile 
manner, and robbed them of their corn. In one of 
these predatory invasions, Nanepashamet, a sachem, 
had been slain; his body lay buried under a frame, 
surrounded by an intrenchment and palisade. A 
monument on the top of a hill designated the place 
where he was killed. 

Having explored the bay, and collected some 
beaver, the shallop returned to Plymouth, and 
brought so good a report of the place, that the people 
wished they had been seated there. But, having 
planted corn and built huts at Plymouth, and being 
there in security from the natives, they judged the 
motives for continuance to be stronger than for a 
removal. Most of their posterity have judged other- 
wise. 

In November, 1621, a ship arrived from England, 
with thirty-five passengers, to augment the Colony. 
This ship was the Fortune, of fifty-five tons. She 
arrived November 9th. Unhappily they were so 
short of provisions, that the people of Plymouth 
were obliged to victual the ship home, and then put 
themselves and the new-comers upon half allowance. 
Before the next spring, (1622,) the Colony began 
to feel the rigors of famine. The Indians had in 
some way become apprised of their situation, and in 
the height of their distress, the governor received 
from Canonicus, sachem of the Narragansetts, a 
threatening message, in the emblematic style of the 
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ancient Scythians—a bundle of arrows, bound up 
with the skin of a serpent. The governor sent an 
answer, in the same style—the skin of the serpent, 
filled with powder and ball. The Narragansetts, 
afraid of its contents, sent it back unopened, and 
here the correspondence ended. 

It was now judged proper to fortify the town. 
Accordingly, it was surrounded with a stockade and 
four flankarts; a guard was kept by day and by 
night, the company being divided for that purpose 
into four squadrons. A select number were ap- 
pointed, in case of accidental fire, to mount guard 
with their backs to the fire, so as to prevent a sur- 
prise from the Indians. Within the stockade was 
enclosed the top of the hill, under which the town 
was built, and a sufficiency of land for a garden as- 
signed to each family. The works were begun in 
February, and finished in March. 

At this time, the famine was beginning to be se- 
vere. Fish and spring-water were the only food 
upon which the people subsisted. The want of bread 
reduced their flesh; yet they had so much health and 
spirit, that, on hearing of the massacre in Virginia, 
they erected an additional fort on the top of the hill, 
with a flat roof, on which their guns were mounted ; 
the lower story being used as a place of worship, 
Such was the character of these times and of these 
men. The temple of the Lord was defended by can- 
non, and his worshippers were armed men. Sixty 
acres of ground were this year planted with corn; 
and their gardens were sown with the seeds of other 
esculent vegetables in great plenty. 
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The arrival of two ships in midsummer, with a 
new Colonist, sent out by Thomas Weston, but with- 
out provisions, was an additional misfortune. Some 
of these people, being sick, were lodged in the hos- 
pital at New Plymouth, until they were so far re- 
covered as to join their companions, who settled 
themselves at Wessagusset, since called Weymouth. 

The first supply of provisions was obtained from 
the fishing vessels, of which thirty-five came this 
spring from England to the coast. In August, two 
ships arrived with trading goods, which the planters 
bought at a great disadvantage, giving beaver in ex- 
change. The summer being dry, and the harvest 
short, it became necessary to make excursions among 
the natives to procure corn and beans, with the goods 
purchased from the ships. Captain Standish was to 
have commanded this expedition, but being driven 
back twice by violent winds, and falling ill of a fever, 
Governor Bradford took the command himself, and 
after encountering some hazard from the shoals, he 
made for a harbor at a place called Mannamoyck, 
[Chatham,] and, after sounding through a narrow 
and intricate channel, anchored. The governor, at- 
tended by Squanto, went on shore, but the natives 
were shy of intercourse for some time; at length, un- 
derstanding his intentions, they threw off their re- 
serve, and welcomed him with much apparent joy, 
feasting him and his company on venison and other 
food,—yet so jealous were they, when they ascer- 
tained that the governor intended to remain on shore 
during the night, that they carefully removed their 
property from their habitations. Squanto having 
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succeeded in persuading them that the intentions of 
the English were good, they were at length induced 
to sell them eight hogsheads of corn and beans. 

They intended to have proceeded farther down the 
Cape, being assured both by Squanto and the In- 
dians of Mannamoyck that there was a safe passage, 
but their design was frustrated by the sudden sick- 
ness of Squanto, who was seized with a fever so vio- 
lent that it soon occasioned his death, to the great 
grief of the Governor. Although Squanto had dis- 
covered some traits of duplicity, yet his loss was 
justly deemed a public misfortune, as he had ren- 
dered the English much service. A short time pre- 
vious to his death, he requested the governor to 
“pray that he might go to the Englishman’s God in 
heaven,” and he bequeathed his little property to his 
English friends, as remembrances of his love. 

In these excursions, Mr. Bradford was treated by 
the natives with great respect, and the trade was con- 
ducted on both sides with justice and confidence. At 
Nauset, the shallop being stranded, it was necessary 
to put the corn which had been purchased in stack, 
and to leave it, covered with mats and sedge, in the 
care of the Indians. This was in November, and 
it remained there until January, when another shal- 
lop was sent round, and it was found in perfect 
safety, and the stranded shallop was recovered. 
Governor Bradford, having procured a guide, when 
his shallop was stranded, with his party, returned 
home through the wilderness fifty miles on foot. 

At Namasket, [Middleborough,] an inland place, 
he bought another quantity, which was brought 
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home, partly by the people of the Colony, and partly 
by the Indian women, their men disdaining to bear 
burdens. 

At Manomet, [Sandwich,] he bargained for more, 
which he was obliged to leave till March, when Cap- 
tain Standish went and fetched it home, the Indian 
women bringing it down to the shallop. The whole 
quantity thus purchased amounted to twenty-eight 
hogsheads of corn and beans, of which Weston’s 
people had a share, as they had joined in the pur- 
chase. 

In the spring of 1623, the governor received a 
message from Massasoit that he was sick, on which 
occasion it is usual for all the friends of the Indians 
to visit them, or send them presents. Mr. Winslow 
again went to visit the sachem, accompanied by Mr. 
John Hampden, (not Cromwell’s friend, who was 
never in America,) and they had Hobbamock for 
their guide and interpreter. The visit was very con- 
solatory to their sick friend, and the more so as Win- 
slow carried him some cordials, and made him broth 
after the English mode, which contributed to his re- 
covery. In return for this friendly attention, Mas- 
sasoit communicated to Hobbamock intelligence of 
a dangerous conspiracy, then in agitation among the 
Indians, in which he had been solicited to join. Its 
object was nothing less than the total extirpation of 
the English, and it was occasioned by the imprudent 
conduct of Weston’s people in the Bay of Massachu- 
setts. The Indians had in contemplation to make 
them the first victims, and then to fall on the people 
of Plymouth. Massasoit’s advice was, that the Eng- 
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lish should seize and put to death the chief conspira- 
tors, whom he named, and said that this would pre- 
vent the execution of the plot. Hobbamock commu- 
nicated this secret to Winslow, as they were return- 
ing home, and it was reported to the governor. 

On this alarming occasion, the whole company 
were assembled in court, and the news was imparted 
to them. Such was their confidence in Governor 
Bradford, that they unanimously requested him, 
with Allerton, his assistant, to concert the best meas~ 
ures for their safety. The result was, a determina- 
tion to strengthen the fortifications, to be vigilant at 
home, and to send such a force to the Bay of Massa-~ 
chusetts, under Captain Standish, as he should judge 
sufficient to crush the conspiracy. 

The people whom Weston had sent to plant his 
Colony at Wessagusset were so disorderly and im- 
prudent that the Indians were not only disgusted 
with them, but despised them, and intended to make 
them their first victims. One of the settlers came to 
Plymouth with a lamentable account of their weak 
condition. He accidentally lost his way on the jour- 
ney, and thus escaped the tomahawk of an Indian, 
who followed him. The Indian pursued him to 
Plymouth, where, being suspected as a spy, he was 
confined in irons. Standish, with eight chosen men, 
and the faithful Hobbamock, went in the shallop to 
Weston’s plantation, taking goods with him, as 
usual, to trade with the Indians. Here he met the 
persons who had been pointed out to fim as the con- 
spirators; who personally insulted and threatened 
him. A quarrel ensued, in which seven of the In- 
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dians were killed. The others were so struck with 
terror that they forsook their houses and retreated 
to the swamps, where many of them died with cold 
and hunger. The survivors would have sued for 
peace, but were afraid to go to Plymouth. Weston’s 
people were so apprehensive of the consequences of 
this affair that they abandoned their plantation; and 
the people of Plymouth, who offered them protec- 
tion, which they would not accept, were glad to be 
rid of such troublesome neighbors. Weston did not 
come in person to America till after the dispersion of 
his people, some of whom he found among the east- 
ern fishermen, and from them he first heard of the 
ruin of his enterprise. Ina storm, he was cast away 
between the rivers Merrimac and Pascataqua, and 
was robbed by the natives of all he had saved from 
the wreck. Having borrowed a suit of clothes from 
some of the people at Pascataqua, he came to Plym- 
outh, where, in consideration of his necessity, the 
government lent him two hundred weight of beaver, 
with which he sailed to the eastward, with such of 
his own people as were disposed to accompany him. 
It is observed, that he never repaid the debt but with 
enmity and reproach. 

Thus, by the spirited conduct of a handful of 
brave men, in conformity to the advice of the friend- 
ly Massasoit, a dangerous conspiracy was annihil- 
ated. But, when the report of this transaction was 
carried to their brethren in Holland, Mr. Robinson, 
in his next letter to the governor, lamented with 
great concern and tenderness, ‘“ O that you had con- 
verted some, before you had killed any.” 
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Much obloquy has been thrown on the character 
of the Pilgrims, for this attack upon the Indians. 
The existence of the conspiracy is said to have been 
ideal, and it is confidently asserted in modern times, 
that the Indians were disposed to friendship when 
they were assailed by Standish, and that the con- 
spiracy was a mere pretence on the part of the Eng- 
lish to rid themselves of troublesome neighbors, and 
to acquire their country; but any one who examines 
the proofs with impartiality, will be convinced of its 
existence, and that the Colonists were actuated 
neither by interest nor revenge, but only endeavored 
to secure their own safety by attacking those, who, 
when their projects were matured, would have de- 
stroyed them. 

In the autumn of 1623, Captain Standish pro- 
ceeded to the little settlement, which had been com- 
menced by David Thompson on the banks of the 
Pascataqua, where the settlers readily supplied him 
with such provisions as they could spare. 

The scarcity which the Colonists had hitherto ex- 
perienced was partly owing to the increase of their 
numbers, and the scantiness of their supplies from 
Europe; but principally to their mode of laboring in 
common, and putting the fruits of their labor into 
the public store; an error which had the same effect 
here as in Virginia. 

It will be remembered that the Fortune, which ar- 
rived from England, in November, 1621, brought 
thirty-five new settlers, and no supply of provisions. 
A thrilling narrative of the sufferings of the people 
at this period, may be gathered from Winslow and 
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Bradford. ‘“ They never had any supply to any pur- 
pose after this time, but what the Lord helped them 
to raise by their own industry among themselves; 
for all that came afterward was too short for the 
passengers that came with it.” ‘“ About the end of 
May, (1622,) our store of victuals was wholly spent, 
having lived long before with a bare and short allow- 
ance; and, indeed, had we not been in a place where 
divers sorts of shellfish are, that may be taken with 
the hand, we must have perished, unless God had 
raised up some unknown or extraordinary means for 
our preservation.’ Winslow was sent to the fishing 
vessels at Monhiggon, on the coast of Maine, to seek 
supplies, and procure enough to give each person a 
quarter of a pound of bread a day till the harvest. 
They had planted this year nearly sixty acres of 
corn, but the harvest proved a scanty year’s supply 
for the Colony, “ partly by reason that they were not 
yet well acquainted with the manner of the hus- 
bandry of Indiancorn . . . but chiefly their weak- 
ness for want of food.” In 1623, Governor Brad- 
ford says: “By the time our corn is planted, our 
victuals are spent; not knowing at night where to 
have a bit in the morning,-and have neither bread 
nor corn for three or four months together, yet bear 
our wants with cheerfulness, and rest on Provi- 
dence.” Brewster, the ruling elder, lived for many 
months together without bread, and frequently on 
fish alone. With nothing but oysters and clams be- 
fore him, he, with his family, would give thanks that 
they could “ suck of the abundance of the seas, and 
of the treasures hidden in the sands.” It is said that 
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they were once reduced to a pint of corn, which being 
equally divided, gave to each a proportion of five 
kernels, which was parched and eaten. 

To remedy as far as possible the evils of scarcity, 
though it might not be in exact accordance with their 
engagements with the adventurers in England, to 
put the produce of their labors into a common stock, 
it was agreed, in the spring of 1623, that every fam- 
ily should plant for themselves, on such ground as 
should be assigned to them by lot, without any di- 
vision for inheritance; and that, in time of harvest, 
a competent portion should be brought into the com- 
mon store, for the maintenance of the public officers, 
fishermen, and such other persons as could not be 
employed in agriculture. This regulation at once 
gave a spring to industry; the women and children 
cheerfully went to work with the men in the fields, 
and much more corn was planted than ever before. 
Having but one boat, the men were divided into par- 
ties of six or seven, who took their turns to catch 
fish; the shore afforded them shellfish, and ground- 
nuts served them for bread. Whenever a deer was 
killed, the flesh was divided among the whole Col- 
ony. Water-fowl came in plenty, at the proper sea- 
son, but the want of boats prevented them from be- 
ing taken in great numbers. Thus they subsisted 
through the third summer, in the latter end of which 
two vessels arrived with sixty more passengers. But 
the harvest was plentiful, and, after this time, the 
people had no general want of food, because they 
had learned to depend on their own exertions, rather 
than on foreign supplies. 

A. B., VOL, VII, — 16 
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The combination which they had made before 
their landing at Cape Cod, was the first foundation 
of their government; but as they were driven to this 
expedient by necessity, it was intended to subsist no 
longer than until they could obtain legal authority 
from their sovereign. As soon as they knew of the 
establishment of the Council of New England,* they 
applied for a patent, which was taken in the names 
of John Pierce and others, in trust for the Colony. 
When Pierce saw that the Colonists were well set- 
tled, and that there was a prospect of success to their 
undertaking, he went, without their knowledge, but 
in their names, and solicited the Council for another 
patent of greater extent, intending to keep it to him- 
self, and to allow them no more than he pleased, 
holding them as his tenants, to sue and be sued at his 
courts. In pursuance of this design, having obtained 
the patent, he bought a ship, which he named the 
Paragon, loaded her with goods, took on board up- 
ward of sixty passengers, and sailed from London 
for the Colony of New Plymouth. In the Downs, 
he was overtaken by a tempest, which so damaged 
the ship that he was obliged to put her into dock, 
where she lay seven weeks, and her repairs cost him 
one hundred pounds. In December, 1622, he sailed 
a second time, having on board one hundred and nine 
persons; but a series of tempestuous weather, which 
continued fourteen days, disabled his ship, and 
forced him back to Portsmouth. These repeated 


* Established by James the First, November 3, 1620, while the 
Pilgrims were on their passage; and styled ‘‘ The Council es- 
tablished at Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the planting, 
ordering, and governing of New England in America.” 
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disappointments proved so discouraging to Pierce 
that he was easily prevailed upon by the company of 
adventurers to assign his patent to them for five hun- 
dred pounds. The passengers came over in other 
ships. Of Pierce, little is known, other than that 
he was one whose avarice and ambition made him 
false to others. An overruling Providence, however, 
which sooner or later stamps disaster upon every 
scheme of iniquity, overwhelmed this adventurer in 
calamities. 

For several years after this time, the settlers at 
New Plymouth were subjected to new difficulties, 
which threatened the overthrow of the Colony. The 
company in England with which they were connected 
did not supply them in plenty. Losses had been sus- 
tained at sea; the returns were not adequate to their 
expectations; they became discouraged, threw many 
reflections on the planters, and finally refused them 
any further supplies; but still demanded the debt due 
from them, and would not permit them to connect 
themselves in trade with any other persons. The 
planters complained to the Council of New England, 
but they could obtain no redress. In 1626, they sent 
Isaac Allerton to England, Governor Bradford and 
others of the principal men executing to him a power 
of attorney, to bind them in any contract he might 
deem it proper to make with the adventurers, on their 
behalf. He succeeded in obtaining an agreement 
from the forty-two shareholders in England, to re- 
linquish all their rights in the Colony for the sum of 
£1800 sterling. For the payment of this sum, eight 
of the principal persons in the Colony, with four of 
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their friends in London, became bound in the follow- 
ing year. To indemnify them against pecuniary 
loss, the settlers in 1628 executed to the undertakers 
a release of the entire trade of the Colony for six 
years. ‘“ We thought it our safest and best course 
(says Governor Bradford,) to come to some agree- 
ment with the people, to have the whole trade con- 
signed to us for some years, and so in that time to 
take upon us to pay all the debts and set them free.” 
The names of the undertakers were William Brad- 
ford, Miles Standish, Isaac Allerton, Edward Win- 
slow, William Brewster, John Howland, John Al- 
den, and Thomas Prence, of New Plymouth, and 
James Shirley, John Beauchamp, Richard Andrews, 
and Timothy Hatherly, of London. 

These men were obliged to take up money at an 
exorbitant interest, and to go deeply into trade at 
Kennebec, Penobscot, and Connecticut; by which 
means, and their own great industry and economy, 
they were in due time enabled to discharge the debt, 
and pay for the transportation of thirty-five families 
of their friends from Leyden, who arrived in 1629. 
These thirty-five families, says Governor Bradford, 
“we were fain to keep eighteen months at our 
charge, ere they could reap any harvest to live upon; 
all which together fell heavy upon us.” 

In 1629, another patent, of larger extent than that 
which had been issued to Pierce in behalf of the Col- 
ony, was solicited by Isaac Allerton, and taken out 
in the name of “ William Bradford, his heirs, asso- 
ciates, and assigns.” This patent confirmed their 
title (as far as the crown of England could confirm 
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it) to a tract of land bounded on the east and south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and by lines drawn west from 
the Rivulet of Conohasset, and north from the River 
of Narragansett, which lines meet in a point, com- 
prehending all the country called Pokanoket. To 
this tract they supposed they had a prior title, from 
the depopulation of a great part of it by a pestilence, 
from the gift of Massasoit, his voluntary subjection 
to the crown of England, and his having taken pro- 
tection of them. Ina declaration, published by them 
in 1636, they asserted their “ lawful right in respect 
of vacancy, donation, and purchase of the natives,” 
which together with their patent from the crown, 
through the Council of New England, formed “ the 
wartrantable ground and foundation of their govern- 
ment, of making laws and disposing of lands.” 

In the same patent, was granted a large tract bor- 
dering on the River Kennebec, where they had car- 
ried on a traffic with the natives for furs, as they did 
also at Connecticut River, which was not equally 
beneficial, because they there had the Dutch for 
rivals. The fur trade was found to be much more 
advantageous than the fishery. Sometimes they ex- 
changed corn of their own growth for furs; but 
European coarse cloths, hardware, and ornaments, 
were good articles of trade, when they could com- 
mand them. 

The patent had been taken in the name of Mr. 
Bradford, in trust for the Colony; and the event 
proved that their confidence was not misplaced. 
When the number of people was increased, and new 
townships were erected, the General Court, in 1640, 
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requested that he would surrender the patent into 
their hands. To this he readily consented; and, by 
a written instrument, under his hand and seal, sur- 
rendered it to them, reserving for himself no more 
than his proportion, by previous agreement. This 
was done in open court, on the 2d March, 1640, and 
the patent was immediately replaced in his hands for 
safe-keeping. 

While they were few in number, the whole body 
of associates or freemen assembled together for legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial business. In 1634, 
the governor and assistants were constituted a Judi- 
cial Court, and afterward the Supreme Judiciary of 
the Colony. Petty offences, and actions of debt, 
trespass, and damage, not exceeding forty shillings, 
were tried by the selectmen of each town, with lib- 
erty of appeal to the next Court of Assistants. The 
first Assembly of Representatives was held in 1639, 
when four deputies were sent from Plymouth, and 
two from each of the other towns. 

In 1649, Plymouth was restricted to the same 
number with the other towns. These deputies were 
chosen by the freemen; and none were admitted to 
the privilege of freemen but such as were twenty-one 
years of age, of sober and peaceable conversation, 
orthodox in the fundamentals of religion, and pos- 
sessed of twenty pounds ratable estate. 

By the former patent, the Colony of Plymouth was 
empowered “ to enact such laws as should most befit 
a state in its nonage, not rejecting or omitting to ob- 
serve stich of the laws of their native country as 
would conduce to their good.’ In the second patent, 
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the power of government was granted to William 
Bradford and his associates in the following terms: 
“To frame and make orders, ordinances, and con- 
stitutions, as well for the better government of their 
affairs here [in England,] and the receiving or ad- 
mitting any to his or their society, as also for the 
better government of his or their people at sea, in go- 
ing thither or returning from thence; and the same 
to be put in execution by such officers and ministers 
as he or they shall authorize and depute; provided 
that the said laws be not repugnant to the laws of 
England, or the frame of government by the said 
president and council hereafter to be established.” 
From the first planting of the Colonies, a general 
government over the whole territory of New Eng- 
land had been a favorite object with the council 
which granted these several patents; but, after sev- 
eral attempts, it finally miscarried, to the no small 
joy of the planters, who were then at liberty to gov- 
ern themselves. The first essay for the establishment 
of a general government was in 1623, when a ship 
commanded by Captain Francis West came to New 
Plymouth. West “ had a commission to be Admiral 
of New England, to restrain interlopers, and such 
fishing ships as came to fish and trade without 
license;”’ but, finding the fishermen “ stubborn fel- 
lows,” he sailed away to Virginia. (Prince, 137.) 
These “ stubborn fellows ” complained to Parliament 
of this attempt to extort money from them, and 
finally procured an order that fishing should be free. 
In June, 1635, the Council of Plymouth surren- 
dered the Great Charter of New England to King 
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Charles. The cry of monopoly had been raised in 
parliament against the council, and the high church 
party inflamed the growing prejudice, because the 
council had encouraged the settlement of those who 
had fled from persecution. This event created great 
apprehension in the Colony, and we accordingly find, 
soon afterward, that the people of New Plymouth 
met in a body, and drew up a Declaration of Rights, 
styled “ The General Fundamentals,” which was 
adopted on the 15th November, 1636. This Decla- 
ration was accompanied by a statement drawn up 
with signal ability, entitled “ The Warrantable 
Grounds and Proceedings of the first Associates of 
New Plymouth, in their laying the first Foundation 
of this Government,’ which prefaces the printed 
Laws. 

In the formation of the laws of New Plymouth, 
regard was had, “ primarily and principally, to the 
ancient platform of God’s law.” For, though some 
parts of that system were peculiar to the circum- 
stances of the sons of Jacob, yet, “ the whole being 
grounded on principles of moral equity,” it was the 
opinion of the first planters, not at Plymouth only, 
but in Massachusetts, Newhaven, and Connecticut, 
that “all men, especially Christians, ought to have 
an eye to it in the framing of their political constitu- 
tions.” * A secondary regard was had to the liber- 
ties granted to them by their sovereign and the laws 
of England, which they supposed “ any impartial 
person might discern, in the perusal of the book of 
the laws of the Colony.” 


* Preface to Plymouth Laws. 
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At first they had some doubt concerning their 
right to inflict capital punishment. A murder, which 
happened in 1630, made it necessary to decide this 
question. It was decided by the divine law against 
shedding human blood, which was deemed indis- 
pensable. In 1636, their Code of Laws was revised, 
and capital crimes were enumerated and defined. In 
1671 it was again revised, and the next year printed, 
with this title: ‘ The Book of the General Laws of 
the Inhabitants of the Jurisdiction of New Plym- 
outh;”’ a title very similar to the codes of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, which were printed at the 
same time, by Samuel Green, at Cambridge. 

The piety, wisdom, and integrity of Mr. Bradford 
were such prominent features in his character that he 
was annually chosen governor as long as he lived, 
except during three years, when Mr. Winslow, and 
two years, when Mr. Prence, were chosen to that 
office; and even then Mr. Bradford was appointed 
the first or senior assistant, which gave him the rank 
of deputy-governor. 

In the year 1624, the number of assistants was in- 
creased to five, and in 1633 to seven, the governor 
having a double vote. These augmentations were 
made at the request of Governor Bradford, who also 
recommended a more frequent rotation in the office 
of governor. He repeatedly sought to be relieved 
from the office, but could obtain a release for no 
more than five in a period of thirty-five years, and 
never for more than two years in succession. His 
argument was, “ that if it were any honor or benefit, 
others besides himself should partake of it; if it were 
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a burden, others besides himself should help to bear 
it.” Notwithstanding the reasonableness and equity 
of his plea, the people had such a strong attachment 
to and confidence in him that they could not be per- 
suaded to leave him out of the government. 

For the last twelve years of his life, Mr. Bradford 
was annually chosen without interruption, and served 
in the office of governor. His health continued good 
until the autumn of the year 1656, when it began to 
decline, and as the next spring advanced, he became 
weaker, but felt not any acute illness until the be- 
ginning of May. 

On the 8th of that month, after great suffering 
at its close, he became so elevated with the idea of 
futurity that he exclaimed to his friends, on the fol- 
lowing morning, “ God has given me a pledge of my 
happiness in another world, and the first-fruits of 
eternal glory!”’ The next day, being the ninth of 
May, 1657, he was removed from this world by 
death, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, to the great 
loss and grief of the people, not only of Plymouth, 
but the neighboring Colonies, four of which (Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New Haven and Rhode 
Island) he lived to see established, besides that of 
which he was one of the principal founders. 

In addition to what has been said of Governor 
Bradford’s character, it may be observed that he was 
eminently a practical man, of a strong mind, a sound 
judgment, and a good memory. Though not fa- 
vored with a liberal education, he was much inclined 
to study and investigation. The French and Dutch 
languages were familiar to him, and he obtained a 
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considerable knowledge of the Latin and Greek; but 
he more assiduously studied the Hebrew, “ because,” 
he said, “ he would see with his own eyes the ancient 
oracles of God in their native beauty.” 

He had read much of history and philosophy, but 
theology was his favorite study. He was able to 
manage the polemic part of it with much dexterity, 
and was particularly vigilant against the sectaries 
that infested the Colonies, though by no means se- 
vere or intolerant, as long as they continued peace- 
able; wishing rather to foil them by argument, and 
guard the people against receiving their tenets, than 
to suppress them by violence, or cut them off by the 
sword of the magistracy. Mr. Hubbard’s character 
of him is, that he was “a person of great gravity and 
prudence, of sober principles, and, for one of that 
persuasion, (Brownists,) very pliable, gentle, and 
condescending.” 

Governor Bradford wrote “ A History of Plym- 
outh People and Colony,” beginning with the first 
formation of the church in 1602, and ending in 1646. 
It was contained in a folio volume of 270 pages. 
Morton’s “ Memorial” is an abridgment of it. 
Prince and Hutchinson had the use of it, and the 
manuscript was carefully deposited, with Mr. 
Prince’s valuable Collection of Papers, in the library 
of the Old South Church in Boston, which fell a 
sacrifice to the fury of the British army in the year 
1775. The original manuscript was, in 1855, dis- 
covered in the library of the Bishop of London, at 
Fulham, England, and, through the influence of 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, was, in 1897, re- 
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stored to America and put in charge of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

Governor Bradford also had a large book of 
copies of letters relative to the affairs of the Colony, 
a fragment of which was, a few years ago, recovered 
by accident, and published by the Historical Society 
of Massachusetts. To this fragment is subjoined 
another, being a “ Descriptive and Historical Ac- 
count of New England,” written in verse, which, if 
it be not graced with the charms of poetry, yet is a 
just and affecting narrative, intermixed with pious 
and useful reflections. 

Young, in his “ Chronicles of the Pilgrims,” sup- 
poses that the invaluable historical work, usually 
cited as Mourt’s “ Relation,” printed in 1622, and 
containing a minute diary of events from the arrival 
of the Mayfower at Cape Cod, November 9, 1620, 
to the return of the Fortune, December 11, 162I— 
was in fact the production of Bradford and Winslow, 
chiefly of the former. Young has also published in 
his “ Chronicles,” copied from the Plymouth Church 
Records, into which it was transcribed by Secretary 
Morton, “ A Dialogue, or the Sum of a Conference 
between some Young Men, born in New England, 
and sundry Ancient Men, that came out of Holland 
and Old England, anno domini, 1648.” It is an in- 
teresting document, and is probably one of those 
“significant ” papers referred to by Cotton Mather.* 

In his executive office, Governor Bradford was 
prudent, temperate, and firm. He would suffer no 
person to trample on the laws, or disturb the peace. 


* See Young’s “Chronicles of the Pilgrims,” 7, 113, 115, 409. 
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During his administration, there were frequent ac- 
cessions of new inhabitants, some of whom were at 
first refractory, but his wisdom and fortitude obliged 
them to pay a decent respect to the laws and customs 
of the country. One particular instance is men- 
tioned. A company of young men, newly arrived, 
were very unwilling to comply with the governor’s 
order for working on the public account. On a 
Christmas day, they excused themselves under the 
pretence, “that it was against their conscience to 
work.” The governor gave them no other answer, 
than that he would let them alone till they should 
be better informed. In the course of the day, he 
found them at play in the street, and, commanding 
the instruments of their game to be taken from them, 
he told them that it was against his conscience to 
suffer them to play, while others were at work, and 
that, if they had any religious regard for the day, 
they should show it in the exercise of devotion at 
home. This gentle reproof had the desired effect, 
and prevented the necessity of a repetition. 

The first offence punished in the Colony was that 
of John Billington, who was charged with contempt 
of the captain’s lawful commands, while on board 
the Mayflower. He was tried by the whole com- 
pany, and was sentenced to have his neck and heels 
tied together ; but on humbling himself, and craving 
pardon, he was released. This same Billington, 
however, in 1630, waylaid and murdered one John 
Newcomen, for some affront, and was tried and exe- 
cuted in October of that year. Governor Bradford 
says: ‘“ We took all due means about his trial; he 
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was found guilty, both by grand and petit jury; and 
we took advice of Mr. Winthrop and others, the 
ablest gentlemen in the Massachusetts Bay, who all 
concurred with us, that he ought to die, and the land 
be purged from blood.” * 

The first duel and second offence that took place 
in the Colony was between two servants of Stephen 
Hopkins. They fought with sword and dagger, and 
were both slightly wounded. They were arraigned 
for the offence, on the 18th June, 1621, before the 
governor and company for trial, and were sentenced 
to have their heads and feet tied together, and to 
remain in that position for twenty-four hours. After 
an hour’s endurance of this novel punishment, these 
men of valor begged for a release, and the governor 
set them at liberty. 

His conduct toward intruders and false friends 
was equally moderate, but firm and decisive. John 
Lyford had imposed himself upon the Colony as a 
minister of the gospel, having been recommended by 
some of the adventurers in England. At first his 
behavior was plausible, and he was treated with re- 
spect; but it was not long before he began, in con- 
cert with John Oldham, to organize a faction. Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s suspicions of these*men were first 


*A prior execution for felony took place at Wessagusset, 
(Weymouth,) in 1622. This rival settlement, which was com- 
menced at that place under the auspices of Thomas Weston, a 
London merchant, was composed in part of outcasts and profli- 
gates, who being soon reduced to a state of starvation, com- 
menced thieving among the Indians. The natives complained 
to the governor of Plymouth, and at length became so exas- 
perated by repeated outrages, that the authorities were obliged 
to interfere in earnest, to appease the Indians; and one of the 
most notorious offenders was arrested and hung. 
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aroused by the marked servility of their conduct. 
He had admitted them to the councils of the Colony, 
and treated them with high consideration, while they 
were plotting mischief and concocting falsehoods 
against the government. Governor Bradford, nar- 
rowly watching their proceedings, at the very mo- 
ment when they had got their letters on board a ves- 
sel just ready to sail, and, as they supposed, had 
successfully arranged the scheme which was to place 
them at the head of affairs in the Colony—took the 
decisive step which exposed their perfidy. He fol- 
lowed the ship to sea in a boat, and by favor of the 
master, who was a friend of the Colony, he inter- 
cepted their letters, and, on opening, found them 
filled with the most base and calumnious charges 
against both church and state in the new Colony. 
These men, unaware of the secret in possession of 
the governor, soon began to put on new airs. Ly- 
ford, in open defiance of the authorities, set up a 
separate meeting on the Sabbath, and undertook to 
administer the sacrament. Oldham became obstrep- 
erous—derided the existing magistrates—and when 
summoned to take his turn at the customary military 
watch, he insolently refused compliance, and, getting 
into some dispute with Captain Standish, drew his 
knife upon him. For this outrage, Oldham was im- 
mediately seized and placed in confinement. 
Governor Bradford now summoned a court of the 
whole body of freemen, to consider the conduct of 
these offenders. He charged Lyford and Oldham 
with plotting the overthrow of the Colony, and with 
having sent home the most cruel and unmanly accu- 
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sations against rulers and people. They boldly de- 
nied the charge, and demanded the proof. Governor 
Bradford then rose and addressed them, before the 
assembly, on the origin and objects of the Pilgrims 
in coming to the New World—adverting with em- 
phasis and feeling to the perfidy of those, who, hav- 
ing since arrived and shared the hospitality and 
privileges of the little community, were now engaged 
in plotting their destruction. Lyford persisted in 
denying the charge. On this, the governor, who 
could refrain no longer, produced the letters, which 
established the overwhelming truth of the accusa- 
tions he had made. The offenders were forthwith 
tried, convicted, made a full confession of their mis- 
conduct, and were expelled the plantation. After 
much importunity, Lyford was allowed six months 
for probation; but his pretences proved hypocritical, 
and he was ultimately obliged to depart. After sev- 
eral removals, he died in Virginia. 

Oldham having returned after banishment, his 
second expulsion was conducted in this singular man- 
ner: “A guard of musketeers was appointed, 
through which he was obliged to pass; every one 
was ordered to give him a blow on the hinder parts 
with the butt end of his musket; then he was con- 
veyed to the water side, where a boat was ready to 
carry him away, with this farewell, Go, and mend 
your manners.” This discipline had a good effect 
on him; he made his submission, and was afterward 
freely allowed to come and go on trading voyages.’ 

Governor Bradford was twice married. His first 
wife was Dorothy May, who came with him in the 
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Mayflower, and on the 7th of December, 1620, acci- 
dentally fell from the vessel into the sea and was 
drowned. By her Mr. Bradford had one son, John, 
who lived at Duxbury in 1662, and of whom there 
is only the traditionary account that he perished 
at sea. 

The maiden name of Governor Bradford’s second 
wife was Alice Carpenter, a lady of extraordinary 
capacity and worth. It is said that an early attach- 
ment existed between Mr. Bradford and this lady, 
and that their marriage was prevented by her 
parents, on account of his inferior circumstances and 
rank. Being now a widower, Governor Bradford, 
by letters to England, made overtures of marriage 
to Mrs. Southworth, who was then a widow. She 
accepted his proposal, and with a generous resolu- 
tion she embarked in 1623, to meet her intended 
partner,—knowing that he could not well leave his 
responsible station in the new settlement. Her two 
sons, Thomas and Constant Southworth, the younger 
of whom was only six years of age, came over with 
her, and she brought a handsome estate into the coun- 
try. Her marriage with Governor Bradford took 
place on the 14th of August, 1623. She died in 
March, 1670, aged eighty years. Their children were: 

1. William, born 17th June, 1624, who was repre- 
sentative in 1657, assistant in 1658, and deputy-gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony for many years. He was 
chief military commander, with the title of major, 
and was an active officer in Philip’s war. He was 
one of the council of Andros, in 1687. He was 
thrice married. His first wife was Alice Richards, 
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who died in 1671, at the age of forty-four, by whom 
he had four sons, John, William, Thomas, and Sam- 
uel. His second wife was a Wiswell, by whom he 
had one son, Joseph, who removed to Connecticut. 
His third wife was Mrs. Mary Holmes, widow of 
Rev. John Holmes, of Duxbury, by whom he had 
four sons: Israel, Ephraim, David, and Hezekiah. 
She died the year after Major Bradford. By his 
will, it appears that he left nine sons and six daugh- 
ters—a noble legacy for a new territory. 

2. Mercy, the only daughter of Governor Brad- 
ford, married Benjamin Vermaes, of whom I find no 
other notice than that he was admitted a freeman, 
18th of May, 1642. 

3. Joseph, who married a daughter of the Rev. 
Peter Hobart, of Hingham, lived near Jones’ River 
in Plymouth, and died toth July, 1715, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, leaving one son by the name 
of Elisha. A granddaughter of his married a 
Mr. Waters, of Sharon, and one of her descendants, 
Asa Waters, of Stoughton, Mass., possesses the 
Governor’s family Bible, printed in 1592, which con- 
tains a written list of the family of Elisha Bradford, 
son of Joseph, and grandson of Governor Bradford. 

Thomas Southworth, step-son of Governor Brad- 
ford, was chosen an assistant in 1652, was one of 
the commissioners of the United Colonies in 1659, 
1662, and 1664. He died at Plymouth, 8th Novem- 
ber, 1669, aged fifty-three. He married his cousin 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. John Reyner, the 
minister of Plymouth. 

Constant Southworth, the other step-son of Goy- 
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ernor Bradford, was the elder of the two brothers, 
although the younger took precedence in public em- 
ployment. He married a daughter of William Col- 
lier, of Plymouth, in 1637. He was a deputy from 
Duxbury, in 1649, and in several other years; treas- 
urer of the Colony from 1659 to 1678, and often one 
of the assistants. In the early part of Philip’s war, 
he was commissary-general, and accompanied the 
army. The famous warrior Church was his son-in- 
law. He died at Duxbury, in 1678. 

The name of Bradford has long been distinguished 
in the annals of New England. Samuel Bradford, 
the third son of William, and grandson of Governor 
Bradford, settled at Duxbury. He had three sons, 
Perez, Gershom, and Gamaliel. Gamaliel was a 
colonel of militia, representative, a counsellor from 
1763 to 1771, and for many years judge of the com- 
mon pleas for the county of Plymouth. His second 
son, Gamaliel, was a captain in the French wars un- 
der Shirley and Pepperell, and a colonel in the Con- 
tinental army from 1776 to 1783. Hewas the father 
of the Hon. Alden Bradford, late Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and author of 
some highly valuable publications illustrating the 
history of New England. 

John, the eldest son of the deputy governor, is 
frequently mentioned in the Plymouth records, as 
selectman and on various committees; and in 1692, 
he was deputy or representative from Plymouth to 
the General Court—the Legislature. He married 
Mercy Warren, daughter of Joseph Warren. Their 
children were John, Alice, Abigail, Mercy, Samuel, 
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Priscilla, and William. He died December 8th, 
1736, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. Mercy, 
his widow, died 1747, in her ninety-fourth year. 

Among the Puritan relics which have been pre- 
served, and are now regarded as objects of great 
curiosity, are several antique arm-chairs; one be- 
longing to Governor Winslow, and preserved in the 
Hall of the Massachusetts Historical Society at Bos- 
ton, a second belonging to Governor Carver, and a 
third belonging to Elder Brewster, preserved in Pil- 
grim Hall at Plymouth, and the fourth belonging to 
Governor Bradford. Of the first three, engravings 
are given by Young in the “ Chronicles of the Pil- 
grims.” Governor Bradford's chair was used by the 
presiding officer of the Old Colony Club, established 
at Plymouth, in 1769. It reverted to the heirs of 
Dr. L. Le Baron, on the dissolution of the Club, and 
is now preserved by the family of N. Russell, Esq., 
of Plymouth. 


ORIN eWolN TER OP 
GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


Joun WINTHROP, the first governor of Massachu- 
setts, was descended from a family remarkable for its 
attachment to the reformed religion, from the earli- 
est period of the Reformation. His grandfather, 
Adam Winthrop, was an eminent lawyer and lover 
of the Gospel in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
brother to a memorable friend of the Reformation 
in the reign of Mary I., in whose hands the martyr 
Philpot left his papers, which make a considerable 
part of the history of the Martyrs. His father, 
Adam Winthrop, was a gentleman of the same pro- 
fession and character. 

Governor Winthrop was born at the family-seat 
at Groton, in Suffolk, January 12, 1588, and was 
bred to the law, though he had a strong inclination 
to theological studies. At the age of eighteen, he 
was made a justice of the peace, and his virtues be- 
came conspicuous. He was exemplary in his pro- 
fession, as an upright and impartial magistrate, and 
in his private character, as a Christian. He had wis- 
dom to discern, and fortitude to do right in the exe- 


cution of his office; and as a gentleman was remark- 
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able for liberality and hospitality. These qualities 
rendered him dear to men of sobriety and religion, 
and fitted him to engage in the great and difficult 
work of founding a Colony. 

After our fathers at New Plymouth, through 
many difficulties, had prepared the way, and the 
fame of their successful enterprise had spread over 
England, many of those who disliked the corruptions 
and oppressions of the English Church made prepa- 
rations for a removal to America. The Rev. John 
White, a zealous Puritan, of Dorchester in England, 
succeeded in persuading a number of wealthy men to 
commence a settlement at Cape Anne, under the 
guidance of Roger Conant, who had previously been 
at Plymouth and Nantasket. The little company 
had gathered at Cape Anne in 1625, but in 1626 
found a more convenient refuge at Salem, where 
“they resolved to remain as the sentinels of Puri- 
tanism in the Bay of Massachusetts.” 

At this time, liberty of conscience could not be en- 
joyed in England. Many were so harassed for their 
nonconformity, that they determined rather to make 
settlement in a dreary wilderness, at the distance of 
three thousand miles from their native country, than 
endure the persecution to which they were constantly 
exposed. They emigrated, not for the advantages 
of trade, but for religion, and the enjoyment of lib- 
erty of conscience. They wished to transmit the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty to their pos- 
terity. 

The Council for New England, on the 19th of 
March, 1628, sold to Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John 
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Young, John Humphrey, John Endecott, Simon 
Whetcomb, and Thomas Southcoat, all from the vi- 
cinity of Dorchester, a patent for all that part of 
New England lying between three miles to the 
southward of Charles River and three miles to the 
northward of Merrimac River, and in length with- 
in the prescribed breadth, from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the South Sea, or Pacific. The Rev. Mr. White 
of Dorchester, England, who was at this time zeal- 
ously engaged in projecting an asylum for the perse- 
cuted nonconformists, soon interested other and pow- 
erful friends to become associates in the enterprise. 
These associates were John Winthrop, Isaac John- 
son, Matthew Cradock, Thomas Goffe, and Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonstall, who afterward purchased rights in 
the patent. Three of the original purchasers parted 
with all their rights; but Humphrey, Endecott, and 
Whetcomb retained an equal interest with the new 
parties. 

The company soon after chose Matthew Cradock 
governor, and Thomas Goffe, deputy-governor, with 
eighteen assistants; and sent over a few people un- 
der the government of John Endecott, to carry on 
the plantation at Naumkeak, and prepare for settling 
a colony. Endecott, on his arrival, laid the founda- 
tions of Salem, the first permanent town in Massa- 
chusetts. 

When the news reached London of the safe arrival 
of the emigrants, the number of the adventurers had 
been much enlarged. Interest was made to obtain a 
royal charter, with the aid of Richard Bellingham, 
and of White, an eminent lawyer, who advocated the 
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design. The Earl of Warwick had always been the 
friend of the company; Gorges had seemed to favor 
its advancement, and Lord Dorchester, then one of 
the secretaries of state, is said to have exerted a 
powerful influence in its behalf. 

At last, on the 4th of March, 1629, the royal 
patent passed the seals, incorporating the associates 
as a body politic, by the name of “ The Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England,” with as full powers as any other corpora- 
tion in the realm of England. The company was 
empowered to elect forever, out of the freemen of 
said company, a governor, deputy-governor, and 
eighteen assistants, to be newly chosen on the last 
Wednesday in Easter term yearly, by the greater 
part of the company; and to make laws not repug- 
nant to the laws of England. Matthew Cradock was 
constituted the first governor, and Thomas Goffe 
the deputy-governor. Sir Richard Saltonstall, and 
seventeen other persons were constituted assistants. 

A court of the Massachusetts company was soon 
after holden at London, and settled a form of gov- 
ernment for the new Colony. It ordained that thir- 
teen persons, such as should be reputed the most 
wise, honest, expert, and discreet, resident on the 
Colonial plantation, should, from time to time, have 
the sole management of the government and affairs 
of the Colony; and they, to the best of their judg- 
ment, were “to endeavor to so settle the same” as 
might “ make most to the glory of God, the further- 
ance and advancement of this hopeful plantation, the 
comfort, encouragement, and future benefit of the 
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company, and of others, concerned in the commence- 
ment or prosecution of the work.” The persons thus 
appointed were to be entitled ‘‘ The Governor and 
Council of London’s Plantation in Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England.” 

Several persons, of considerable importance in the 
English nation, were now enlisted among the adven- 
turers, who, for the unmolested enjoyment of their 
religion, were resolved to remove into Massachusetts. 
Foreseeing, however, and dreading the inconveni- 
ence of being governed by laws made for them with- 
out their own consent, they judged it more reason- 
able that the Colony should be ruled by men residing 
in the plantation, than by those dwelling at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, and over whom they 
should have no control. At a meeting of the com- 
pany on the 28th of July, Matthew Cradock, the gov- 
ernor, proposed that the charter should be trans- 
ferred to those of the freemen who should become 
inhabitants of the Colony, and the powers conferred 
by it be executed for the future in New England. 
An agreement was accordingly made at Cambridge, 
in England, on the 26th of August, between Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, Thomas Dudley, Isaac John- 
son, John Winthrop, and a few others, that, on those 
conditions they would be ready the ensuing March, 
with their persons and families, to embark for New 
England, for the purpose of settling in the country. 
The governor and company, entirely disposed to 
promote the measure, called a general court; at 
which the deputy-governor stated, that several gen- 
tlemen, intending to go to New England, were de- 
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sirous to know whether the chief government with 
the patent would be settled in Old or New England. 
This question caused a serious debate. The court 
was adjourned to the next day, when it was decreed 
that the government and the patent of the planta- 
tion should be transferred from London to Massa- 
chusetts Bay. An order was drawn up for that pur-_ 
pose, in pursuance of which, a court was holden on 
the 20th of October, for a new election of officers, 
who would be willing to remove with their families; 
and “ the court having received extraordinary great 
commendation of Mr. John Winthrop, both for his 
integrity and sufficiency, as being one very well fitted 
for the place, with a full consent chose him governor 
for the year ensuing.” 

It is evident from the charter that the original de- 
sign of it was to constitute a corporation in England, 
like to that of the East India and other great com- 
panies, with power to settle plantations within the 
limits of the territory, under such forms of govern- 
ment and magistracy as should be fit and necessary. 
The first step in sending out Mr. Endecott, appoint- 
ing him a council, giving him a commission, instruc- 
tions, &c. was agreeable to this construction of the 
charter.* 

The emigrants to Massachusetts had no special 
warrant of toleration; they had not even the promise 
of connivance, which the Pilgrims ten years before 
had extorted from James I. The charter does not 
once mention liberty of conscience or toleration; 
though one historian + has inadvertently stated, that 


* Hutchinson’s “ Hist. Colony Mass, Bay,” 13. 
+ Neal’s “ Hist. of the Puritans,” ato. i, 544 
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“free liberty of conscience was likewise granted to 
all who should settle in the Massachusetts Bay, to 
worship God in their own way;”’ and another * that 
“the charter granted toleration to all Christians ex- 
cept papists.”’ At the distance of three thousand 
miles, however, across the ocean, they felt themselves 
safe, beyond the reach of the archbishop and high 
commission courts. 

_ Preparations were now made for the removal of a 
large number of colonists, and in the spring of 1630, 
a fleet of fourteen sail was got ready. Mr. Winthrop 
having by the consent of all been chosen for their 
leader, immediately set about making preparations 
for his departure. He converted a fine estate of six 
or seven hundred pounds per annum into money, and 
in March embarked on board the Arbella, one of the 
principal ships. 

Before leaving Yarmouth, an address to their 
fathers and brethren remaining in England was 
drawn up, and subscribed on the 7th April, by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and others, breathing an affectionate 
farewell to the Church of England, and their native 
land. “ Wee are not of those that dream of perfec- 
tion in this world; yet wee desire you would be 
pleased to take notice of the principals and body of 
our company, as those who esteem it our honor to 
call the Church of England, whence wee rise, our 
deare Mother, and cannot part from our native 
Countrie, where she especially resideth, without much 
sadness of heart, and many tears in our eyes, ever 
acknowledging that such hope and part as we here 
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obtain in the common salvation, wee have received 
in her bosome, and suckt it from her breast: wee 
leave it not therefore, as loathing that milk where- 
with wee were nourished there, but blessing God for 
the parentage and education, as members of the same 
body, shall always rejoice in her good, and unfained- 
ly grieve for any sorrow that shall ever betide her.” 

In the same ship with Governor Winthrop, came 
Thomas Dudley, who had been chosen deputy-gov- 
ernor after the embarkation,* and several other gen- 
tlemen of wealth and quality; the fleet containing 
about eight hundred and forty passengers, of various 
occupations, some of whom were from the west of 
England, but most from the neighborhood of Lon- 
don. The fleet sailed early in April; and the Arbella 
arrived off Cape Anne, on Friday, the 11th June, 
and on the following day entered the harbor of 
Salem. 

A few days after their arrival, the governor, and 
several of the principal persons of the Colony, made 
an excursion some twenty miles along the bay, for 
the purpose of selecting a convenient site for a town. 
They finally pitched on the north side of Charles 
River, (Charlestown,) and took lodgings in the 
great house built there the preceding year; the rest 
of the company erected cottages, booths and tents for 
present accommodation about the town hill. Their 
place of assembling for divine service was under a 
spreading tree. On the 8th of July, a day of thanks- 


* Dudley was chosen at a meeting held on board the Arbella. 
on the 23d March, in place of Humphrey who remained in 
England. Prince says this election “is the last record of the 
Massachusetts Company in England.” 
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giving was kept for the safe arrival of the fleet. On 
the 30th of the same month, after a day of solemn 
prayer and fasting, the foundation of a church was 
laid at Charlestown, afterward the first church of 
Boston, and Governor Winthrop, Deputy-Governor 
Dudley, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson, entered into 
church covenant. The first court of assistants was 
held at Charlestown, on the 23d of August, and the 
first question proposed was a suitable provision for 
the support of the Gospel. 

Toward the close of autumn, Governor Winthrop 
and most of the assistants removed to the peninsula 
of Shawmut, (Boston,) and lived there the first win- 
ter, intending in the spring to build a fortified town, 
but undetermined as to its situation. On the sixth 
of December, they resolved to fortify the isthmus of 
that peninsula; but, changing their minds before the 
month expired, they agreed upon a place about three 
miles above Charlestown, which they called first 
Newtown, and afterward Cambridge, where they 
engaged to build houses the ensuing spring. The 
rest of the winter they suffered much by the severity 
of the season, and were obliged to live upon acorns, 
groundnuts, and shellfish. One of the poorer sort, 
coming to the governor to complain, was told that 
the last batch was in the oven; but of this he had his 
share.* They had appointed the 6th of February 


* And when people’s wants were great, not only in one 
town but in divers towns, such was the godly wisdom, care and 
prudence (not selfishness but self-denial,) of our Governor 
Winthrop and his assistants, that when a ship came laden with 
provisions, they order that the whole cargo should be bought 
for a general stock; and so accordingly it was, and distribution 
was made to every town, and to every person in each town, as 
every man has need.”—-‘ Memoirs of Capt. Roger Clap,” p. 15. 
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for a fast, in consequence of their alarm for the 
safety of a ship which had been sent to Ireland for 
provisions; but fortunately the vessel arrived on the 
5th, and they ordered a public thanksgiving instead 
thereof, to be kept on the 22d of the same month. 

In the spring of 1631, in pursuance of the intended 
plan, the governor set up the frame of a house at 
Newtown; the deputy-governor also erected one 
there, and removed with his family. The town was 
taken under the patronage of the government, and 
deemed a fit place to be fortified. But about this 
time, Chickatabot, the chief of the neighboring In- 
dians of Neponset, made a visit to the governor, with 
voluntary professions of friendship. Governor Win- 
throp thus describes his first interview with this 
chief, under the date of March 23, 1631: ‘ Chicka- 
tabot came with his sannups (chiefs) and squaws, 
and presented the governor with a hogshead of In- 
dian corn. After they had all dined, and had each a 
small cup of sack and beer, and the men tobacco, he 
sent away all his men and women (though the goy- 
ernor would have stayed them in regard of the rain 
and thunder). Himself and one squaw and one 
sannup stayed all night; and being in English 
clothes, the governor set him at his own table, where 
he behaved himself as soberly, &c., as an English- 
man. The next day after dinner he returned home, 
the governor giving him cheese, and pease, and a 
mug, and other small things.” 

The apprehension of danger from the Indians 
abated, and the scheme of a fortified town was 
gradually laid aside; though, if it had been retained, 
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the peninsula would have been a situation far prefer- 
able to Newtown. The governor took down his 
frame, and in October, 1631, removed it to Shaw- 
mut, which was finally determined upon for the 
metropolis, and named Boston. 

The three following years he was continued, by 
annual election, at the head of the government, for 
which office he was eminently qualified, and in which 
he shone with a lustre that would have done him 
honor in a larger sphere and a more elevated situa- 
tion. He was the father, as well as governor, of the 
plantation. His time, his study, his exertions, his 
influence, and his interest, were all employed in the 
public service. His wisdom, patience and mag- 
nanimity were conspicuous in the most severe trials, 
and his exemplary behavior as a Christian added a 
splendor to all his rare qualifications. He main- 
tained the dignity of a governor, with the obliging 
condescension of a gentleman, and was so deserved- 
ly respected and beloved that when Archbishop 
Laud, hearkening to some calumnies raised against 
the country, on account of their Puritan prin- 
ciples, summoned one Mr. Cleaves before King 
Charles I., in hopes of getting some accusation 
against the governor, he gave such an account of his 
laudable deportment in his station, and withal, of 
the devotion with which prayers were made, both in 
private and public, for the King, that Charles ex- 
pressed his concern that so worthy a gentleman as 
Mr. Winthrop should be no better accommodated 
than in an American wilderness. 

He was an example to the people of that frugality, 
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decency, and temperance, which were necessary in 
their circumstances, and even denied himself many 
of the elegances and superfluities of life, which his 
rank and fortune gave him a just title to enjoy, both 
that he might set them a proper example, and be the 
better enabled to exercise that liberality in which he 
delighted, even, in the end, to the actual impoverish- 
ment of himself and his family. An instance is re- 
corded in his Journal: “‘ The governor, upon con- 
sideration of the inconveniences which had grown in 
England by drinking one to another, restrained it at 
his own table, and wished others to do the like, so as 
it grew, by little and little, to disuse.” 

The following anecdote, related in his Journal, un- 
der date of the 11th October, 1631, will serve to 
show the accommodations which were sometimes 
found in the wilderness: ‘“‘ The governor, being at 
his farm-house at Mistick, (Medford,) walked out 
after supper, and took a piece in his hand, supposing 
he might see a wolf, (for they came daily about the 
house, and killed swine, calves, &c.) and, being about 
half a mile off, it grew suddenly dark, so as in com- 
ing home, he mistook his path, and went till he came 
to a little house of Sagamore John, which stood 
empty; there he stayed, and having a match in his 
pocket, (for he always carried about his match and 
compass,) he made a good fire and warmed the 
house, and lay down upon some old mats he found 
there and so spent the night, sometimes walking by 
the fire, sometimes singing psalms, and sometimes 
getting wood, but could not sleep. It was a warm 
night; but a little before day it began to rain, and, 
having no cloak, he made shift by a long pole to 
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climb up into the house. In the morning there came 
thither an Indian squaw; but, perceiving her before 
she had opened the door, he barred her out; yet she 
stayed there a great while, essaying to get in, and at 
last she went away, and he returned safe home, his 
servant having been much perplexed for him, and 
having walked about, and shot off pieces, and hal- 
looed in the night, but he heard them not.” Gov- 
ernor Winthrop would often send his servants on 
some errand, at meal-times, to the houses of his 
neighbors, to see how they were provided with food; 
and if there was a deficiency, would supply them 
from his own table. 

The following singular instance of his charity, 
mixed with humor, will give us an idea of the man. 
In a very severe winter, when wood began to be 
scarce in Boston, he received private information 
that a neighbor was wont to help himself from the 
pilevat nis door, “Does her” said the Governor; 
“call him to me, and I will take a course with him 
that shall cure him of stealing.” The man appeared, 
and the Governor addressed him thus: “ Friend, it 
is a cold winter, and I hear you are meanly provided 
with wood; you are welcome to help yourself at my 
pile till the winter is over;”’ and then he merrily 
asked his friend whether he had not put a stop to the 
man’s stealing. 

In the administration of justice, he was for tem- 
pering the severity of law with the exercise of mercy. 
He judged that in the infancy of a plantation justice 
should be administered with more lenity than in a 
settled state. © 

Be ViOLs Vili 
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Complaints of the liberal spirit of Governor Win- 
throp were made at a meeting of some of the leading 
men of the Colony, in January, 1636; when Mr. 
Haynes, then governor, charged that Mr. Winthrop, 
while in office, had “ dealt too remissly in point of 
justice.” Winthrop replied that his conduct had 
been in part misunderstood, but “that it was his 
judgment that in the infancy of plantations, justice 
should be administered with more lenity than in a ~ 
settled state, because people were then more apt to 
trangress, partly of ignorance of new laws and or- 
ders, partly through oppression of business, and 
other straits.” He professed himself ready, how- 
ever,on being convinced of error, to take up a stricter 
course. The ministers were then called on for ad- 
vice in the case, who all decided “ that strict disci- 
pline, both in criminal offences and martial affairs, 
was more needful in plantations than in a settled 
state, as tending to the honor and safety of the Gos- 
pel.” Whereupon Mr. Winthrop acknowledged that 
he was convinced that he had failed in over much 
lenity, and submitted to their judgment, strictly ad- 
hering thereafter to the proposals which were made 
to support the dignity of government, by an appear- 
ance of union and firmness, and a concealment of 
differences and dissensions among the public officers. 
Dr, Savage, remarking upon this passage in the life 
of Governor Winthrop, says—“ When the adminis- 
tration of Winthrop was impeached by Governor 
Haynes for too great lenity, it seems natural that 
stich severe tempers as Dudley, and Vane, and Peter, 
should unite in the attack; and as the rest of the 
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clergy probably agreed with their ardent brother 
Peter, the maxims of the first governor of the Colony 
would be overruled ; but when their united influences 
were strong enough to compel him to acknowledge 
his remissness in discipline, we are bound, as in our 
early history we often are, to lament the undue dic- 
tation of the church.” 

His delicacy was so great that though he could 
not, without incivility, decline accepting gratuities 
from divers towns, as well as particular persons, for 
his public services, yet he took occasion, in a public 
speech at his third election, in 1632, to declare that 
“he received them with a trembling heart in regard 
of God’s rule and the consciousness of his own in- 
firmity,” and desired them that for the future they 
would not be offended if he should wholly refuse 
such presents. “ To which no answer was made, but 
he was told after, that many good people were much 
grieved at it, for that he never had any allowance 
toward the charge of his place.” 

In the year 1634, and the two years following, he 
was left out of the magistracy. In 1634, Thomas 
Dudley was chosen governor; in 1635, John Haynes; 
and in 1636, Henry Vane. Though Winthrop’s con- 
duct, from his first engaging in the service of the 
Colony, had been irreproachable, yet the envy of 
some raised a suspicion of his fidelity, and gave him 
a small taste of what, in other popular governments, 
their greatest benefactors have had a large share of. 
An inquiry having been made of his receipts and 
disbursements of the public money during his past 
administration, though it was conducted in a man- 
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ner too harsh for his delicate sensibility, yet he pa- 
tiently submitted to the examination of his accounts, 
which ended to his honor. Upon which occasion he 
made a declaration, which concluded in these words: 
“Tn all these things which I offer, I refer myself to 
the wisdom and justice of the court, with this protes- 
tation, that it repenteth me not of my cost and labor 
bestowed in the service of this commonwealth; but 
I do heartily bless the Lord our God, that he hath 
been pleased to honor me so far as to call for any- 
thing he hath bestowed upon me, for the service of 
his Church and people here; the prosperity whereof, 
and his gracious acceptance, shall be an abundant 
recompense to me.” Ina spirit of innocence and in 
the pride of just self-respect, he adds the particular 
request, that “as it stands upon record that upon 
the discharge of my office 1 was called to account, so 
this my declaration may be recorded also, lest here- 
after, when | shall be forgotten, some blemish may 
lie upon my posterity, when there be nothing to 
Clear it,” 

The same rare humility and steady equality of 
mind were conspicuous in his behavior, when a pre- 
tence was raised to get him left out of the govern- 
ment, lest, by the too frequent choice of one man, the 
office should cease to be elective, and seem to be his 
by prescription. This pretence was advanced even 
in the election sermons, and when he was in fact re- 
duced to a lower station in the government, and en- 
deavored to serve the people as faithfully as in the 
highest; nor would he suffer any notice to be taken 
of some undue methods which were used to have him 
left out of the choice. 
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An instance of this rare temper, and the happy 
fruit of it, deserve remembrance. There was a time 
when he received a very angry letter from a member 
of the Court, which, having read, he delivered back 
to the messenger, with this answer: ‘I am not 
willing to keep such an occasion of provocation by 
me.’ Shortly after, the writer of this letter, 
(Thomas Dudley,) was compelled, by the scarcity 
of provision, to send to buy one of the governor’s 
fat hogs. He begged ‘him to accept it as a gift, in 
token of his good-will. On which the gentleman 
came to him with this acknowledgment: “ Sir, 
your overcoming yourself, hath overcome me.” The 
deputy-governor, Dudley, was of a choleric temper, 
and frequently got into controversy with Governor 
Winthrop; but the latter, using the weapons most 
effectual with passionate men, generally conquered 
with kindness. 

But though condescending and gentle on every 
occasion of personal ill-treatment, yet, where the 
honor of government or religion, and the interest of 
the people, were concerned, he was equally firm and 
intrepid, standing foremost in opposition to those 
whom he judged to be really public enemies, though 
in the disguise of warm and zealous friends. 

Of this number was the famous Anne Hutchinson, 
a woman of masculine understanding and consum- 
mate art, who held private lectures to the women at 
her house, in which she advanced these doctrines, 
viz.: “that the Holy Ghost dwells personally in a 
justified person, and that sanctification does not evi- 
dence justification.”’ Neal, in his “ History of the 
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Puritans,” gives the origin of the controversy in the 
following words: “‘ The members of the church at 
Boston, used to meet once a week, to repeat the ser- 
mons they heard on the Lord’s Day, and to debate 
on the doctrines contained in them. Those meetings 
being peculiar to the men, some of the zealous 
women thought it might be useful to them. One 
Mrs. Hutchinson, a gentlewoman of a bold and mas- 
culine spirit, and a great admirer of Mr. Cotton, set 
up one at her house. She taught that believers in 
Christ are personally united to the Spirit of God; 
that commands to work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling, belong to none but such as are under 
the covenant of works; that sanctification is not good 
evidence of a good estate. She likewise set up imme- 
diate revelation about future events, to be believed 
as equally infallible with the Scriptures; and a great 
many other opinions and fancies, which, under a 
pretence of exalting the free grace of God, destroyed 
the practical part of religion.”” Those who held with 
her were said to be “ under a covenant of grace,” 
and those who opposed her, “ under a covenant of 
works.” 

Into these two denominations, the whole Colony 
began to be divided. Her adherents prevailed in 
1636 to choose for governor Henry Vane, a young 
gentleman of an apparently grave and serious de- 
portment, who had just arrived from England, and 
who paid great attention to this woman, and seemed 
zealously attached to her distinguishing tenets. 
This person, so well known afterward in England, 
is thus characterized by Lord Clarendon: ‘“ A man 
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of great natural parts and of very profound dissimu- 
lation, of a quick conception, and ready, sharp, and 
weighty expression. He had an unusual aspect, a 
vultum clausum, that, though no man could make a 
guess of what he intended, yet made men think there 
was something in him extraordinary, and his whole 
life made good that imagination. There need no 
more be said of his ability than he was chosen to 
cozen and deceive a whole nation [the Scots] which 
was thought to excel in craft and cunning, which he 
did with a notable pregnancy and dexterity.” 

Winthrop, then deputy-governor, not only differed 
in sentiment, but saw the pernicious influence of this 
controversy with regret, and feared that if it were 
suffered to prevail, it would endanger the existence 
of the Colony. In the heat of the controversy, 
Wheelwright, a zealous sectarian, preached a ser- 
mon, which not only carried these points to their ut- 
most length, but contained some expressions which 
the court laid hold of as tending to sedition, for 
which he was examined ; but a more full inquiry was 
deferred for that time. Some warm brethren, of 
Boston, petitioned the court in Wheelwright’s favor, 
reflecting on their proceedings, which raised such a 
resentment in the court against the town, that a mo- 
tion was made for the next election to be made at 
Cambridge. Vane, the governor, having no nega- 
tive voice, could only show his dislike by refusing to 
put the question. Winthrop, the deputy-governor, 
declined it, as being an inhabitant of Boston; the 
question was then put by Endecott of Salem, and 
carried for the removal. 
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At the opening of the election, (May 17, 1637,) a 
petition was again presented by many inhabitants of 
Boston, which Vane would have read previous to the 
choice. Winthrop, who clearly saw that this was a 
contrivance to throw all into confusion, and spend 
the day in debate, that the election might be pre- 
vented for that time, opposed the reading of the 
petition until the election should be over. Vane and 
his party were strenuous, but Winthrop called to the 
people to divide, and the majority appeared for the 
election. Vane still refused, till Winthrop said they 
would proceed without him, which obliged him to 
submit. The election was carried in favor of Win- 
throp and his friends. The sergeants, who had 
waited on Vane to the place of election, threw down 
their halberds, and refused to attend the newly 
elected governor: he took no other notice of the 
affront than to order his own servants to bear them 
before him; and when the people expressed their re- 
sentiment, he begged them to overlook the matter. 

The town of Boston being generally in favor of 
the new opinions, the governor grew unpopular 
there, and a law which was passed in this year of his 
restoration to office increased their dislike. Many 
persons who were supposed to favor these opinions 
were expected from England, to prevent whose set- 
tlement in the country the court laid a penalty on all 
who should entertain any strangers, or allow them 
the use of any house or lot above three weeks, with- 
out liberty first granted. This severe order was so 
ill-received in Boston that, on the governor’s return 
from the court at Cambridge, they all refused to go 
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out to meet him, or show him any token of respect. 
The other towns on this occasion increased their re- 
spect toward him, and the same summer, in a jour- 
ney to Ipswich, he was guarded from town to town 
with more ceremony than he desired. 

The same year a synod was called (30 August, 
1637,) to determine on the controverted points, in 
which assembly, Winthrop, though he did not pre- 
side, yet, as head of the civil magistracy, was obliged 
often to interpose his authority, which he did with 
wisdom and gravity, silencing passionate and im- 
pertinent speakers, desiring that the Divine Oracles 
might be allowed to express their own meaning, and 
be appealed to for a decision of the controversy ; and 
when he saw heat and passion prevail in the assem- 
bly, he would adjourn it, that time might be allowed 
for cool consideration, by which prudent manage- 
ment the synod, after a session of three weeks, came 
to an amicable agreement in condemning the errors 
of the day. Eighty-two opinions, imputed to the 
followers of Cotton and Wheelwright, were con- 
demned as erroneous. But the work was not wholly 
done until the erroneous persons were themselves 
banished from the Colony. Wheelwright, Aspin- 
wall, Anne Hutchinson and others were accordingly 
banished—this act of severity being deemed neces- 
sary to preserve the peace of the commonwealth. 
Toleration had not then been introduced into any of 
the Protestant countries, and the wisest and best 
men were afraid of it, as the parent of error and 
mischief. 

Some of the zealous opinionists in the Church of 
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Boston would have had the elders proceed against 
the governor in the way of ecclesiastical discipline, 
for his activity in procuring the sentence of banish- 
ment on their brethren. Upon this occasion, to ex- 
cuse himself, and “ prevent such a public disorder,” 
in a well-judged speech to the congregation, he told 
them that, though in his private capacity it was his 
duty to submit to the censure of his brethren, yet he 
was not amenable to them for his conduct as a mag- 
istrate, even though it were unjust. That in the 
present case he had acted according to his conscience 
and his oath, and by the advice of the elders of the 
Church, and was fully satisfied that it would not 
have been consistent with the public peace to have 
done otherwise. These reasons satisfied the uneasy 
brethren; and his general condescending and oblig- 
ing deportment so restored him to their affections 
that he was held in greater esteem than before; as a 
proof of this, some years afterward, upon occasion 
of a loss which he had sustained in his temporal 
estate, they made him a present amounting to several 
hundred pounds. 

A warm dispute having arisen in the General 
Court, concerning the negative voice of the Upper 
House, the governor published his sentiments in 
writing, some passages of which, giving great of- 
fence, he took occasion at the next meeting of the 
court, in a public speech, to tell them “ that, as to the 
matter of his writing, it was according to his judg- 
ment, which was not at his own disposal, and that, 
having examined it by the rules of reason, religion, 
and custom, he saw no cause to retract it; but as for 
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the manner, which was wholly his own, he was ready 
to acknowledge whatever was blamable. He said 
that though what he wrote was on great provocation, 
and to vindicate himself and others from unjust 
aspersion, yet he ought not to have allowed a dis- 
temper of spirit, nor to have been so free with the 
reputation of his brethren; that he might have main- 
tained his cause without casting any reflections on 
them, and that he perceived an unbecoming pride 
and arrogancy in some of his expressions, for which 
he desired forgiveness of God and man.” By this 
condescending spirit, he greatly endeared himself to 
his friends, and his enemies were ashamed of their 
opposition. 

He had not so high an opinion of a democratic 
government as some other gentlemen of equal wis- 
dom and goodness, but “ plainly perceived a danger 
in referring matters of council and judicature to the 
body of the people;”’ and when those who had re- 
moved to Connecticut were about forming their gov- 
ernment, he warned them of this danger in a friend- 
ly and faithful letter, wherein are these expressions: 
“ The best part of a community is always the Jeast, 
and of that best part, the wiser is always the lesser ; 
wherefore the old law was, choose ye out judges, 
&c., and thou shalt bring the matter to the judge.” 

Governor Winthrop was one of the original 
founders of Harvard College, and his name and in- 
fluence were always given in its support. There is 
no one, (says President Quincy, in his “ History of 
Harvard,”’) to whose patronage the college was 
more indebted, during the period of its infancy, and 
consequent weakness and dependence. 
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In 1645, when he was deputy-governor, a great 
disturbance grew out of some transactions at Hing- 
ham. It was briefly this: A disagreement had 
fallen out in a military company at Hingham, touch- 
ing an election of officers, which led to some muti- 
nous and disorderly practices there; and the offend- 
ers being required to find bail for their appearance 
at court, Winthrop, as a magistrate, on the refusal 
of some of them, ordered them to be committed. As 
there existed at that time great jealousy of the 
authority of the magistrates, and as this business ex- 
cited much feeling in Hingham, a petition, numer- 
ously signed, was presented to the deputies, asking 
that the case might be examined by the General 
Court. Winthrop was put on trial, and, after a pro- 
longed examination of six weeks, was fully ac- 
quitted, and the mutineers and petitioners were fined 
in various sums, from £1 to £20, for the costs of the 
court. Governor Winthrop now took occasion pub- 
licly to declare his sentiments on the questions 
touching the authority of the magistrates, and the 
liberty of the people. “It is yourselves (said he) 
who have called us to this office, and being called by 
you, we have our authority from God, in way of an 
ordinance, such as hath the image of God eminently 
stamped upon it, the contempt and violation whereof 
has been vindicated with examples of divine ven- 
geance. I entreat you to consider, that when you 
choose magistrates, you take them from among your- 
selves, men subject to like passions as you are. 
Therefore, when you see infirmities in us, you should 
reflect upon your own, and that would make you bear 
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the more with us, and not be severe censurers of the 
failings of your magistrates, when you have con- 
tinued experience of the like infirmities in yourselves 
and others. We account him a good servant who 
breaks not his covenant. The covenant between you 
and us, is the oath you have taken of us, which is to 
this purpose, that we shall govern you and judge 
your causes by the rules of God’s laws and our own,* 
according to our best skill. When you call one to be 
a magistrate, he doth not profess to nor undertake 
sufficient skill for that office, nor can you furnish him 
with gifts, &c.; therefore you must run the hazard 
of his skill and ability. But if he fail in faithfulness, 
which by his oath he is bound unto, that he must 
answer for. 

“ For the other point, concerning liberty, I observe 
a great mistake in the country about that. There is 
a twofold liberty, natural, (I mean as our nature 
is now corrupt,) and civil or federal. The first is 
common to man with beasts and other creatures. By 
this, man, as he stands in relation to man simply, 
hath liberty to do what he lists; it is a liberty to evil, 
as well as to good. This liberty is incompatible with 
authority, and cannot endure the least restraint of 
the most just authority. . . . The other kind of 
liberty I call civil or federal; it may also be termed 
moral, in reference to the covenant between God and 
man, in the moral law, and the politic covenants and 
constitutions among men themselves. This liberty 


* It must be observed, that the Mosaic law was at this time 
considered the general standard, and most of the laws of the 
Colony were founded on it. 
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is the proper end and object of authority, and can- 
not subsist without it: and it is a liberty to that only 
which is good, just and honest. This liberty you are 
to stand for, with the hazard not only of your goods, 
but of your lives, if need be.” 

In the following year, a great excitement grew out 
of the petitions of such as were non-freemen, who 
complained that the fundamental laws of England 
were not owned in the Colony as the basis of govern- 
ment ; that, civil privileges were denied to men mere- 
ly for not being members of the churches; and that 
they could not enjoy Divine ordinances, because they 
belonged to the Church of England. With these 
complaints, they petitioned for liberty of conscience; 
or, if that could not be granted, for freedom from 
taxes and military services: the petition concluded 
with a menace, that, in case of a refusal, complaint 
would be made to the Parliament of England. From 
the foundation of the Colony, all persons residing 
within its limits, who were not church members, 
were subject to several important disabilities. They 
were excluded from all the offices and honors of the 
state; they were not allowed to vote in elections or on 
laws, even for town-laws and officers, saving only 
those of military companies. They were, moreover, 
we can hardly doubt, looked upon by the church 
members, not only with pity as lost men, but with 
somewhat of indignation as rebels against the Divine 
law, and treated sometimes with the indifference or 
disregard which is often all that the more privileged 
bestow upon the less. Among those who were not 
members of a church, and so but half members of 
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the state, there were not a few persons eminent for 
learning and talent, on whom these disabilities bore 
grievously. Hence arose, and gradually increased, 
a dislike of the government, and a purpose to get rid 
of the odious restrictions, which at length gave rise 
to the petition referred to. William Vassall, of 
Scituate, a man of learning, wit, and address, was 
one of the leading fomenters of this movement; and 
Dr. Robert Child, of Hingham, whom Winthrop 
calls ““a gentleman and a scholar,” ably seconded 
his efforts. The court refused to entertain the peti- 
tion, and an appeal was claimed to the commissioners 
in Parliament. Some of the petitioners were stopped 
on the eve of their sailing for England, and held to 
bail. On their examination they justified their peti- 
tion, and were fined in various sums from £4 to £50. 
Persisting in their opposition, and while preparing to 
prosecute their appeal, Child and others were ar- 
rested and imprisoned. He afterward went to Eng- 
land, where Vassall was already, and attempted to 
excite an odium against the Colony, but was success- 
fully resisted by Edward Winslow, their agent. 
This kind of argument was frequently urged by 
the fathers of New England, in justification of their 
severity toward those who dissented from them: 
they maintained that all men had liberty to do right, 
but no liberty to do wrong. However true this prin- 
ciple may be in point of morality, yet in matters of 
opinion, in modes of faith, worship, and ecclesiastical 
order, the question is, who shall be the judge of right 
and wrong? And it is too evident, from their con- 
duct, that they supposed the power of judging to be 
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in those who were vested with authority; a principle 
destructive of liberty of conscience and the right of 
private judgment, and big with all the horrors of 
persecution. The exercise of such authority they 
condemned in the High Church party, who had op- 
pressed them in England; and yet, such is the frailty 
of human nature, they held the same principles and 
practiced the same oppressions on those who dis- 
sented from them here. 

Winthrop, before he left England, was of a more 
catholic spirit than some of his brethren; after he 
had come to America, he fell in with the reigning 
principle of intolerance, which almost all the Re- 
formers unhappily retained, as a relic of the perse- 
cuting Church from which they had separated; but 
as he advanced in hfe, he resumed his former mod- 
eration; and in the time of his last sickness, when 
Dudley, the deputy-governor, pressed him to sign an 
order for the banishment of a person who was 
deemed heterodox, he refused, saying that “ he had 
done too much of that work already.” 

Having devoted the greatest part of his interest to 
the service of the public, and suffered many losses 
by accidents, and by leaving the management of his 
private affairs to unfaithful servants, while his whole 
time and attention were employed in the public busi- 
ness, his fortune was so much impaired, that, some 
years before his death, he was obliged to sell the most 
of his estate for the payment of an accumulated debt. 
Not only his time, but much of his estate also, was 
given to the public. In 1632, he tells us, in his 
“Journal,” ‘‘ For want of a common stock, he had to 
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disburse all common charges out of his estate.” In 
1633, the court ordered to be paid him £150 salary 
for the year, and the money he had paid from his own 
purse in the public service, being between £200 and 
£300 more. He informs us that when in office, his 
expenses hardly fell short of £500 a year, £200 of 
which would have supported his family in a private 
condition. In 1640, his estate had become so re- 
duced, partly by the misconduct of his steward, who 
had contracted large obligations (£2500) for him 
without his knowledge, that several hundred pounds 
(less than 500) were given him by voluntary con- 
tribution in the Colony; and the court, the treasury 
being, as it often was, empty, granted to his wife 
three thousand acres of land: a strong proof of the 
high esteem in which he was held, as well as of sym- 
pathy for his misfortunes. In his will, made June, 
1641, (afterward revoked,) he mentions that he 
owned a farm at Medford, then as now called “ the 
Ten-hills,” an island called still Governor’s, in Bos- 
ton Harbor, Prudence Island in Narragansett Bay, 
a lot at Concord, and another of one thousand two 
hundred acres on the Concord River, and two thou- 
sand acres still due him from the country. 

He also met with much affliction in his family, 
having buried three wives and six children. These 
troubles, joined to the opposition and ill-treatment 
which he frequently met with from some of the peo- 
ple, so preyed upon his nature, already much worn 
by the toils and hardships of planting a colony in a 
wilderness, that he perceived a decay of his faculties 
seven years before he reached his grand climacteric, 
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and often spoke of his approaching dissolution with 
a calm resignation to the will of Heaven. At length, 
when he had entered the sixty-second year of his 
age, a fever occasioned by a cold, after one month’s 
confinement, put an end to his life, on the 26th of 
March, 1649. He was buried in the Chapel burial- 
ground in Boston, where his monument may yet be 
seen. 

Upon the occasion of the last sickness of Governor 
Winthrop, the whole church fasted as well as prayed 
for him; and in that fast, the venerable Cotton 
preached on Psalms xxxv. 13, 14; making this ap- 
‘plication: “ Upon this occasion we are now to attend 
this duty for a governour, who has been to us as a 
friend in his counsel for all things, and help for our 
bodies by physick, for our estates by law, and of 
whom there was no fear of his becoming an enemy, 
like the friends of David: a governour who has been 
to us as a brother; not usurping authority over the 
church; often speaking his advice, and often contra- 
dicted, even by young men, and some of low degree; 
yet not replying, but offering satisfaction also when 
any supposed offences have arisen; a governour, who 
has been to us as a mother, parent-like distributing 
his goods to brethren and neighbors at his first com- 
ing; and gently bearing our infirmities without tak- 
ing notice of them.” 

A fine portrait of Governor Winthrop is preserved 
in the Senate Chamber of Massachusetts, with those 
of other ancient governors. The house in which he 
lived remained until 1775, when, with many other 
old wooden buildings, it was torn down by the Brit- 
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ish troops and used for fuel. He lived on the lot at 
the corner of Milk Street, Boston, part of which was 
afterward taken for the Old South Church, and in 
the house subsequently occupied by Prince, the 
chronologist. 

Governor Winthrop kept an exact journal of the 
occurrences and transactions in the Colony, during 
his residence in it; entitled “ The History of New 
England, from 1630 to 1649.” It affords a more 
exact and circumstantial detail of events within that 
period than any compilation which has been or can 
be made from it; the principles and conduct of this 
truly great and good man therein appear in the 
light in which he himself viewed them; while his 
abilities for the arduous station which he held, the 
difficulties which he had to encounter, and his fidelity 
in business, are displayed with that truth and justice 
in which they ought to appear. 

The Journal was originally written in three sepa- 
rate books. The two first remained, unpublished 
and uncopied, in possession of the elder branch of 
the Winthrop family, until the Revolutionary war, 
when Governor Trumbull of Connecticut procured 
the MS., and, with the assistance of his secretary, 
copied a considerable part of it. After Governor 
Trumbull’s death, Noah Webster, by consent of the 
descendants of Governor Winthrop, published the 
MS. believing it to be the entire work. It was 
printed at Hartford, in 1790, in an octavo volume 
of three hundred and seventy pages: and brought 
down the Journal to the 26th October, 1644. In 
1816, the third book of the original MS. was found 
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among the collections of the Rev. Mr. Prince, in the 
dormitory of the Old South Church, where for sixty 
years it had remained unnoticed. It commences 
where the second volume closed, and continues the 
Journal to January 11, 1649, which was within about 
ten weeks of the author’s death. 

The fortunate preservation and recovery of the 
third volume of the MS. Journal of Winthrop, as 
above stated, induced the indefatigable New Eng- 
land antiquary, Hon. James Savage, to undertake 
the preparation of a new edition, by whom the task 
was accomplished in 1825. Dr. Savage carefully 
revised the text, and added a large body of illustra- 
tive notes, unrivalled for historical accuracy, sagac- 
ity, and learning. 

There is in the Library of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, a MS. entitled “4A Modell of Christian 
Charity. Written on board the Arbella, on the At- 
lantic Ocean. By the Hon. John Winthrop, Esqr. 
in his passage (with a great company of Religious 
people, of which Christian tribes he was the Brave 
leader and famous Governor:) from the Island of 
Great Brittaine to New England in the North Amer- 
ica. Anno 1630.” It is an interesting paper, and 
has been reprinted in III. “ Mass. Hist. Coll. viii.,” 
31-48. 

Governor Winthrop was four times married, and 
had thirteen children. 

His first wife was Mary, daughter of John Forth, 
Esq. of Great Stanbridge in Essex, to whom he was 
married on the 16th April, 1605. She was buried on 
the 26th of June, 1615. His second wife was Thom- 
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asin, daughter of William Clopton, who appears to 
have survived but a short time the period of her 
marriage, as her burial is mentioned as having taken 
place on the 11 December, 1616. The third wife of 
Governor Winthrop was Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Tindal, Knt.* to whom he was married on the 
29th April, 1618. She died at Boston, 14 June, 
1647, being, says the brief record in Winthrop’s 
Journal, “ about fifty-six years of age: a woman of 
singular virtue, prudence, modesty and piety, and 
especially beloved and honored of all the country.” 
Governor Winthrop afterwards, in 1648, married 
Martha, the widow of Thomas Coytmore, of 
Charlestown, who died on the coast of Wales, in 
1645. She was the sister of Increase Nowell. She 
survived Governor Winthrop, and on the toth 
March, 1651, was married to John Coggan, a suc- 
cessful merchant of Boston, who was her third hus- 
band. The children of Governor Winthrop were— 

1. John, who was born at Groton, England, 12th 
February, 1606. After completing his education in 
the University of Cambridge, and in Trinity College, 
Dublin, he travelled in France, Holland, Flanders, 
Italy, Germany, and Turkey, and united the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman with the erudition of a 
scholar. In 1631, he came with his father’s family 
to New England, and was chosen a magistrate of 
the Colony of which his father was governor. In 
1633, he began the plantation of Ipswich. In 1634, 


* This gentleman, who was a Master in Chancery, was as- 
sassinated 12th Nov., 1616, for making a report against a suitor 
in a cause of comparatively small amount. The murderer was 
examined 16th Noy., and next day hanged himself in prison. 
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he went to England, and in 1635 returned with pow- 
ers from Lords Say and Seal, and Brook, to settle 
a plantation at the mouth of Connecticut River. He 
was afterward chosen governor of the Colony of 
Connecticut. At the restoration of Charles II. he 
went to England, and obtained a charter incorporat- 
ing New Haven and Connecticut into one Colony, 
“with a grant of privileges and powers of govern- 
ment, superior to any plantation which had been set- 
tled in America.’ From this time he was elected 
governor of Connecticut fourteen years successively 
till his death. He was one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of his age. His name appears among 
the founders of the Royal Society of London. Sev- 
eral of his essays are inserted in the Transactions. 
In the height of the Indian war, while he was attend- 
ing to his official duty in Boston, as one of the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies, he fell sick of a 
fever, and died April 7, 1676, and was buried in the 
same tomb with his father. 

2. Henry, born in Groton, in January, 1607. He 
was accidentally drowned at Salem, 2 July, 1630. 
He had married a lady by the name of Fones, and 
left issue a daughter. 

3, 4 and 5. Three who died in infancy. 

6. Mary, who is mentioned in the will of her 
father, dated 17th May, 1620. She was married 
about 1633, to Rev. Samuel Dudley, son of Governor 
Thomas Dudley, who resided at Cambridge, Boston, 
and Salisbury, and finally settled at Exeter, N. H., 
as the minister of that town. She died at Salisbury, 
12th April, 1643. 
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7. Stephen, born in March, 1619; was representa- 
tive from Pascataqua, N. H., in 1644; went to Eng- 
land in 1645 or 1646, with Rainsburrow, his brother- 
in-law, lived in the parish of St. Margaret, in West- 
minster, commanded a regiment in Cromwell’s time, 
and became a member of parliament. He was much 
trusted by the Protector. He succeeded General 
Harrison, the exquisite enthusiast, who troubled 
Cromwell so much with his anticipation of a king- 
dom of saints. He died prior to 1659. 

8. Adam, born 7 April, 1620, admitted freeman 
in 1641, and died 24 August, 1652. His wife was 
Elizabeth Glover. His son Adam, graduate of Har- 
vard College, in 1668, commanded one of the three 
militia companies of Boston, which assembled on the 
deposition of Andros, was representative for several 
years, a counsellor under the charter of 1691, and a 
judge of the superior court, and died 30th August, 
1700, aged fifty-two. His son Adam, graduated at 
Harvard College, 1694, was representative and coun- 
sellor, and commanded the Boston regiment. He 
died 2d October, 1743. His son John, graduated at 
Harvard College, 1732, was in 1738 appointed Hol- 
lis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, in Harvard College, and was one of the most 
learned men of the age. He died 3d May, 1779, 
aged sixty-four. 

g. Deane. He was born March 16, 1623, was 
member of the artillery company, 1644, freeman, 
1665, was concerned in the settlement of Groton, 
which was probably so named, in honor of his 
father’s native place. He died at Pulling Point, 
March 16, 1704, aged eighty-one. 
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to. Samuel, born in August, 1627. In 1647, he 
was in the West Indies. In 1647, his father writes 
to John Winthrop, Jr., that Samuel was married in 
Holland to a Dutch woman, and was intending to 
visit Boston on his way to Barbadoes. 

11. Anne. This daughter was born in April, 1630, 
after her father had left England. She died on the 
passage to this country, when eighteen months old. 

12. William, born 14th August, 1632, who proba- 
bly died young. 

13. Joshua, born 12th December, 1648, the only 
child by his last wife. After the death of Governor 
Winthrop, the General Court gave £200 to his infant 
Joshua; and in case he died before attaining the age 
of twenty-one years, one-third of the sum was to go 
to the widow, one-third to Deane Winthrop, and the 
remaining third to Samuel Winthrop. The paternal 
regard of the Colony was, however, ineffectual, as 
the Boston records show that ‘‘ Joshua Winthrop, 
youngest son of the late Mr. John Winthrop, Es- 
quire, died 11th January, 1651.” 

Governor Winthrop had five sons living at the 
time of his decease, all of whom, notwithstanding 
the reduction of his fortune, acquired and possessed 
large property, and were persons of eminence. The 
high reputation of the first Governor of Massachu- 
setts has been well sustained by succeeding genera- 
tions of his family; and no name, perhaps, in the 
history of New England has been more richly 
adorned by exalted public and private character, or 
more generally respected, than that of Winthrop. 


Sele e ele aNe Reve VeAtN i 
GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


THE VANES are descended from an ancient family 
in Wales. The ancestor of this family, and of the 
Earls of Westmoreland and Darlington, was Howel 
ap Vane, of Monmouthshire, who lived before the 
Conquest. The first of the name distinctly noticed 
in history, is Sir Henry Vane, who was knighted by 
Edward, the Black Prince, for his bravery at the 
battle of Poictiers, in 1356. Six generations are re- 
corded between Howel ap Vane and the Knight of 
Poictiers, and several generations succeeded, when 
we find another of the family, Sir Ralph Vane, 
knighted by Henry VIII., for good conduct at the 
siege of Boulogne. He died without issue, and was. 
succeeded by John, his brother, who changed the 
name to Fane, and left two sons, Henry, the ancestor 
of Lord Barnard, and Richard, from whom is de- 
scended the Earl of Westmoreland. Henry, grand- 
father of Sir Henry Vane, died at Roan, 14 Octo- 
ber, 1596. His son Henry of Raby Castle in Dur- 
ham, and Harlow in Kent, who resumed the name 
of Vane, was born 18 February, 1589, and was 
knighted by James I. in 1611. After finishing his 
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travels, and completing his education in foreign lan- 
guages, and the other learning of his day, he was 
elected to Parliament from Carlisle in 1614,* and 
continued from that time, for more than thirty years, 
to exercise a controlling influence in the senate and 
the cabinet. King James appointed him Cofferer to 
Prince Charles, an office which he continued to sus- 
tain after the latter had ascended the throne. He 
was also a member of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
In 1631, he went to Denmark as Ambassador-Ex- 
traordinary, and shortly afterward, in the same 
capacity, he visited the court of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden. In both countries, he concluded 
treaties of great importance to the commerce and 
power of England. He also acted a conspicuous part 
in military affairs. In 1633, and again in 1639, he 
entertained King Charles with great splendor in his 
castle at Raby. Inthe last named year, he was made 
Treasurer of the Household, and advanced to the 
highest seat in the administration, as his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State. The Earl of Strafford 
was his rival, and after the Earl had been attainted 
and brought to the block, through the instrumentality 
of Sir Henry Vane and his son, the King became 
offended, and removed the elder Vane from his 
offices. He remained, however, in Parliament, until 
ejected by Cromwell, in 1653. He died in 1654. 
Sir Henry Vane, the elder, married Frances, 


* Sir Henry Vane, the elder, was chosen from Carlisle, in the 
Parliaments which assembled in 1614, 1620, and 1625, and in 
every Parliament afterward to the time of his death, being 
elected for Thetford in Norfolk, Wilton in Wiltshire, and for 
the county of Kent. Willis’ Notitia Parliamentaria, 
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daughter and heiress of Thomas Darcy, of Essex, 
and had a family of fourteen children, Sir Henry, 
the principal subject of this memoir, being the eldest, 
and born in 1612. 

It will thus be seen that young Vane’s entrance 
into life was under the most favorable circumstances. 
At sixteen years of age, he became a gentleman- 
commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford. In his 
early youth, according to his own account, he had 
been giddy, wild, and fond of “ good fellowship,” 
but the year before entering College he became se- 
riously inclined. As he progressed in his studies, he 
became alienated from the doctrines and forms of 
the Established Church, and when the period of his 
matriculation arrived, he quitted his gown, declined 
to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy, and 
thus forfeited his membership at the University. 
Leaving Oxford, he passed over to the Continent, 
visited Holland and France, and spent some time 
in Geneva. 

The rumor of his abandonment of the Church soon 
became known to the King, and his Majesty was 
advised to take steps to recover him to the cause of 
the Establishment. Archbishop Laud, too tyrannical 
to be a safe counsellor or friend, undertook to re- 
claim the young dissenter, but failed. The circum- 
stances caused some excitement in the higher circles 
of English society at the time. Sir Henry Vane, the 
elder, then of his Majesty’s Privy Council, who was 
strongly opposed to the Puritans, was greatly dis- 
turbed by the course of his son. To relieve his 
father from embarrassment, young Vane deter- 
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mined to remove to America. At first, the father 
was opposed to the plan; but afterward yielded, at 
the instance of the King. 

Mr. Vane arrived at Boston, in one of the ships 
that came over in the autumn of 1635. On the Ist 
of November, he was admitted a member of the 
church of Boston, and on the 3d of March follow- 
ing, to the freedom of the Colony. 

The Colonists were naturally prepared to receive 
him with open arms; and their regard and attach- 
ment were increased, as they became personally ac- 
quainted with him. His interesting demeanor, grave 
and commanding aspect, and extraordinary talents; 
but above all his extensive theological attainments, 
entire devotion to the cause of religion, earnest zeal 
for its institutions, and the unaffected delight with 
which he waited upon its ordinances and exercises, 
won the admiration, love, and veneration of the 
Puritans. After a short residence in the country, 
when the annual election came round, in May, 1636, 
he was elected Governor of Massachusetts, being at 
that time but twenty-four years of age. 

His administration was brief and stormy. He 
contended for principles which were in advance of 
the times, and soon found the applause which every- 
where met his arrival, turned into distrust, and 
eventually into opposition. 

When his election as governor was announced, a 
salute was fired by the shipping in the harbor, there 
being at the time some fifteen large vessels in port. 
The leading men had misgivings about there being 
so many foreign vessels in the harbor, and were ap- 
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prehensive lest the presence of their officers and 
crews should corrupt the morals of the inhabitants. 
Governor Vane undertook to remedy the evil; and 
inviting the captains of all the ships to dine with 
him, he succeeded in effecting an arrangement, by 
which inward bound vessels were to remain below 
the fort, until the Governor’s pass should be ob- 
tained ; all invoices to be submitted to the inspection 
of government before landing; and none of the ships’ 
crews to remain on shore after sunset. 

Soon after this, the mate of a British vessel af- 
fected to be very indignant because the King’s colors 
had not been displayed upon the fort; and 1n a mo- 
ment of excitement he denounced the Colonists as a 
set of “ rebels and traitors.” The people became so 
clamorous against the mate for this insult upon their 
loyalty, that Governor Vane was obliged to order 
his arrest. The crew resisted the marshal, but the 
captain of the vessel at last surrendered the mate, 
who made an apology; and this being done, the 
British officers were inclined to insist that the flag 
should be hoisted over the fort. This was a sad 
dilemma for the Puritans. Endecott had just before 
torn the cross from the flag at Salem, and now that 
they were required to hoist the flag, on which the 
dreaded Papal Cross was represented, was an abomi- 
nation. On the other hand, to refuse to acknowledge 
the King’s sovereignty by displaying his flag might 
subject them to great difficulty. They hoped to es- 
cape, however, by the reply that there were no such 
colors in the country. The captains offered to lend 
them a flag; and then the question had to be sub- 
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mitted to the clergy. The result was that the request 
of the captains was at last refused! Governor Vane, 
although a Puritan, strenuously opposed this over- 
scrupulous conduct of the magistrates, and was sup- 
ported by Dudley, one of the straitest of the sect. 
And the obnoxious flag, with the terrible cross, was 
finally displayed without the authority of the gov- 
ernment, on the personal responsibility of Governor 
Vane and Mr. Dudley. From this hour the popu- 
larity of Governor Vane declined. 

During the administration of Governor Vane, 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, the founder of the sect of 
Antinomians, arrived from England. Possessing 
extraordinary gifts, the happiness of her life con- 
sisted in religious exercises and investigations. It 
was her fortune, (says Upham in his “ Life of Sir 
Henry Vane,”’) “to raise a contention and kindle a 
strife in the infant Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which has secured to her name a distinction as last- 
ing as our annals.” She established meetings, and 
set herself up as a spiritual teacher. Her opinions 
were hostile to those of the clergy and the govern- 
ment; but the power of her eloquence and exertions 
soon carried the people of Boston with her; and 
when the government took steps to silence her, the 
sympathy became almost universal in that city. All 
beyond the limits of Boston was under the sway of 
the dominant clergy. Governor Vane espoused the 
cause of Mrs. Hutchinson, as an advocate of relig- 
ious freedom, and continued to defend her, until at 
the close of his administration he returned to Eng- 
land. 
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The religious views of this extraordinary woman, 
which set the Colony in a flame, are substantially 
expressed in the following description: 

She believed that it was the dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the believer’s heart, that is, the possession 
and exercise of the pure and genuine and divine 
spirit of Christianity in the soul itself, which con- 
stituted justification, or made a person acceptable to 
God; that the external and formal indications of 
piety, or sanctification, might appear where this in- 
ward spirit was not experienced, and that in such 
cases they were utterly worthless; and that the great 
end of the religion revealed in the Scriptures was 
not so much to make our conduct or outward deport- 
ment correct, or bring us under a covenant of works, 
as to include us under a covenant of grace, by im- 
parting to our souls the Holy Spirit of God. 

However unpalatable such doctrines were in a for- 
mal and sanctimonious condition of society and 
manners, they would probably meet with a hearty re- 
sponse from enlightened Christians of all denomina- 
tions at the present day. It is indeed wonderful that 
a woman in Mrs. Hutchinson’s circumstances, placed 
beyond the reach of every influence that might be 
thought necessary to lead to such results, encom- 
passed by the privations of a wilderness and the 
cares of a young and numerous family, could have 
made such an advance beyond the religious knowl- 
edge of her age. 

When the next election came round, the contro- 
versy was at its height. Vane, although he medi- 
tated a return to England, was the candidate of the 
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friends of toleration, and Winthrop was supported 
by the clergy and magistrates. The fathers and 
founders of the Colony now regained the ascendency. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and her brother, John Wheel- 
wright, were banished, and some of the principal 
persons in Boston who had defended her were dis- 
armed. Governor Vane, after a spirited pamphlet 
controversy with Governor Winthrop, on the great 
questions at issue, bade adieu to the Colony. He 
took passage for England, in August, 1637, accom- 
panied by Lord Ley, a young nobleman, son and 
heir of the Earl of Marlborough, who had come over 
a short time before to see the country. A large con- 
course of the inhabitants of Boston followed their 
honored friend and former chief magistrate to the 
wharves, and many accompanied him to the vessel. 
A parting salute was fired from the town, and an- 
other from the castle. 

Governor Vane’s first appearance in public life, 
after his return to England, was in 1640. About 
this time, through his father’s interest with the Earl 
of Northumberland, then Lord High Admiral of 
England, he was joined with Sir William Russell in 
the lucrative office of Treasurer of the Navy, whom 
he supplanted in 1643, and became sole Treasurer. 
He took his seat in the House of Commons on the 
13th April, 1640, as member for Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 

So great was the reputation he had previously ac- 
quired, and the impression produced by his appear- 
ance and conduct in the House during the brief con- 
tinuance of this Parliament, that it became an object 
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of some importance to secure his favor and influence 
to the government. He was accordingly signalized 
by the expressions of royal regard. In June, 1640, 
he received from King Charles the honor of knight- 
hood, and was thereafter, until the death of his 
father, in 1654, distinguished by the title, either of 
Sir Henry Vane the Younger, or Sir Henry Vane of 
Raby Castle, Knight. 

A new parliament having been summoned by the 
King, Sir Henry Vane was re-elected, and took his 
seat in the celebrated Long Parliament, which com- 
menced on the 3d November, 1640. His career from 
this period was somewhat distinguished in its bear- 
ings upon the destiny of England. He took an open 
stand against the arbitrary measures of the King, 
and was soon considered one of the principal leaders 
of the party of republicans in Parliament. Wood, 
in his “‘ Athenize Oxonienses,”’ thus utters the opin- 
ion of a royalist of Vane: “In the beginning of the 
Long Parliament he was a promoter of the rebellion, 
a frequent committee-man, a speech-maker, a 
preacher, an underminer, a juggling fellow, and a 
plotter to gain the estates of other persons that ad- 
hered to his Majesty in the worst of times. In sum, 
he was the Proteus of the times, a mere hotch-potch 
of religion, chief ringleader of all the frantic secta- 
rians, of a turbulent spirit and working brain, of a 
strong composition of choler and melancholy, an in- 
ventor not only of whimseys in religion, but also of 
crotchets in the State, (as his several models testify, ) 
and composed only of treason, ingratitude, and base- 
ness.” Clarendon gives the description of him al- 
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ready quoted, in the article on “ John Winthrop,” 
while Hallam, in his “ Constitutional History of 
England,” speaks of him as follows: “ The royal- 
ists have spoken of Vane with extreme dislike; yet 
it should be remembered that he was not only incor- 
rupt, but disinterested, inflexible in conforming his 
public conduct to his principles, and averse to every 
sanguinary and oppressive measure; qualities not 
very common in revolutionary chiefs.” 

In the movements of the party, headed by Mr. 
Pym, which led the Earl of Strafford to the block, 
and prepared the way for the overthrow of the mon- 
archy, Sir Henry Vane bore a conspicuous part. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in 1639, had opposed the appointment of the 
elder Vane as Secretary of State; and when raised to 
the peerage, in January, 1640, as Earl of Strafford, 
he procured his patent to be made out with the title 
of “ Baron Raby of Raby Castle,” thus appropriat- 
ing the name of an estate belonging to Vane. Clar- 
endon says, it was “an act of the most unnecessary 
provocation,” on the part of Strafford, and there is 
little doubt that the Earl was made to atone for the 
insult upon the scaffold; for from this period the 
Vanes, father and son, pursued him with an irrecon- 
cilable hatred. After the Earl’s impeachment, when 
the bill was likely to fall to the ground for want of 
evidence, Sir Henry Vane communicated a paper, 
abstracted from his father’s closet, containing memo- 
randa, taken by the Secretary, of opinions given by 
the Earl and others at a Council on the 5th May, 
1640. This paper, (the production of which, under 
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all the circumstances, is a stain upon the character of 
the two Vanes,) and the elder Vane’s testimony, 
caused the attainder of the Earl.* 

In February, 1641, Sir Henry carried up to the 
Houseof Lords the impeachment against Archbishop 
Laud; and in the great debate upon the Episcopacy, 
in June, 1641, he distinguished himself in the House 


* On the 11th November, 1640, the House of Commons re- 
solved upon an impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, and 
Pym, the great parliamentary leader, was appointed to manage 
the impeachment. The charges were reduced to 28 articles, 
alleging various misdemeanors and traitorous counsels to 
the King. Upon the impeachment no allusion appears to have 
been made by Mr. Pym to Sir Henry Vane, or to any evidence 
in his possession; and there does not appear to have been any 
judgment on the impeachment. On the roth of April, 1641, 
in the House of Commons, Sir Henry Vane, the younger, and 
Mr. Pym, were enjoined to disclose any facts within their 
knowledge. Pym now produced a copy of the private notes 
taken by Secretary Vane of a meeting of the Council on the 
5th May, going to show that the Earl of Strafford, at that 
meeting, advised the King to traitorous measures, and the 
words of the paper, purporting to be the very words of the 
Earl, were quoted. The elder Vane affected great surprise at 
the revelation, but after proper dalliance, upon his last exam- 
ination, confirmed the principal charge, and the younger Vane 
coolly explained how he obtained the private memorandum 
from his father’s secret cabinet, and imparted it to Mr. Pym. 
On the same day that this scene took place, the bill of at- 
tainder against the Earl was first read. An examination of the 
trial on the impeachment shows, that not one of the other 
Lords who were at the Council of the 5th May, could remem- 
ber any such words as were charged in the paper thus pro- 
duced, (when other evidence was likely to fail,) and sworn 
to by Secretary Vane. Nor does it appear from the records 
that the House of Commons passed any vote justifying the 
conduct of the younger Vane on this occasion, as has been 
stated by some of his biographers. Whatever may have been 
the demerits of the great Earl of Strafford, a careful exam- 
ination of all the authorities forces upon us the conviction 
that he fell a sacrifice to the enmity of the two Vanes. See 
Whitelocke’s “ Memorials,” Rushworth, Nalson, L’Estrange, 
and Clarendon, and other contemporary authorities. 
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of Commons. When the Assembly of Divines was 
summoned, in 1643, he was nominated by Parlia- 
ment as one of the lay members. In the same year, 
when Parliament found it necessary to gain assist- 
ance to enable them to bear up against the King, he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners to proceed 
to Edinburgh, for that purpose. The mission was 
perfectly successful. The Solemn League and Cov- 
enant was agreed upon; a complete union was 
formed between the patriots of England and Scot- 
land, upon a basis which also comprehended the 
Irish, and was adapted to secure their favor and aid. 
Hume gives the credit of this transaction to Sir 
Henry. “In this negotiation,” says he, “the man 
chiefly trusted to was Vane, who in eloquence, ad- 
dress, capacity, as well as art and dissimulation, was 
not surpassed by any one, even during that age so 
famous for active talents. By his persuasion was 
framed at Edinburgh the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant.” When the Covenant was ratified in Par- 
liament, on the 22d September, 1643, his name was 
subscribed next to that of Cromwell on the list. 

As the Civil War raged, Sir Henry Vane was in- 
cessantly engaged in Parliament, and upon various 
commissions appointed to treat with the King. In 
this capacity he was at the treaty of Uxbridge in 
1645, and at the Isle of Wight in 1648, and, it is 
said, “ was always an enemy to peace.” He resisted 
all attempts at compromise, except upon such a 
basis as would forever protect the people against 
the tyranny of the Crown. But other counsels pre- 
vailed. On the 5th December, 1648, the Commons 
voted, 129 to 83, that the terms offered by the King 
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ought to be accepted. Sir Henry Vane considered 
this to be equivalent to a restoration of Charles to the 
throne. 

Not so thought Cromwell. He appeared next day 
with a troop of horse, and forcibly seizing forty-one 
of the members, expelled them from Parliament; 
those remaining being devoted to his interests, and 
thenceforth known as “ The Rump.” 

This proceeding of Cromwell was disapproved by 
Vane, who for the present withdrew from Parlia- 
ment, and took no part in the impeachment, trial and 
execution of King Charles, which followed. 

Charles suffered on the 30th of January, 1649. 
On the 17th of February a Council of State was in- 
stalled, into whose hands the executive government 
of the nation was committed. Sir Henry Vane was 
appointed a member of the Council. Cromwell took 
great pains to induce him to accept the appointment, 
and, after many consultations, he so far prevailed in 
satisfying Vane of the purity of his intentions in 
reference to the Commonwealth as to overcome his 
reluctance again to appear in public life. He took 
his seat in the Council nine days after its instalment, 
and immediately entered, with his accustomed en- 
ergy and ability, upon the duties of the office. He 
continued to be in the Council from 1649 to 1653. 
The powers exercised by that body were very great. 
They were entrusted with the entire command of 
the military forces of England and Ireland, and were 
authorized to raise and control a navy, and to con- 
duct the whole administration of the country, in 
reference both to its offensive and defensive opera- 
tions in war. Sir Henry Vane was for some time 
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President of the Council, and, as Treasurer and 
Commissioner for the Navy, he had almost the ex- 
clusive direction of that branch of the public service. 
The foreign relations were wholly under his manage- 
ment. He planned and conducted the war with the 
United Provinces, in which Blake gathered his 
laurels, and won for his country the proud title of 
mistress of the seas; and he exhibited a patriotic and 
generous spirit to his countrymen by an unusual ex- 
ample of disinterested devotion to the public cause. 
In order to lighten the burden of the war, and to en- 
courage the people to carry it on with vigor, he 
voluntarily relinquished the profits of the very lucra- 
tive office he held, as Treasurer of the Navy, and 
appropriated them to the common treasury. The 
income thus relinquished was from £5,000 to £6,000 
($25,000 to $30,000) per annum. 

But the genius of Sir Henry Vane was not con- 
fined to the conduct of foreign wars, brilliant and 
wonderful as was its exercise in that department. 
At this period of his life his labors were so various, 
so complicated and so constant, that they were re- 
garded as almost incredible. From an early hour in 
the morning until late at night, he was every mo- 
ment engaged in the actual transaction of business. 
His acts are stamped upon the history of his country. 
The following tribute of praise was at this period 
addressed to Sir Henry Vane, by the great poet of 
England, John Milton: 


“Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 
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The fierce Epirot, and the African bold, 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow states, hard to be spelled; 
Then to advise how war may best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage; besides to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learnt, which few have done; 
The bounds of either sword te thee we owe; 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.” 


On the 20th April, 1653, Cromwell suddenly en- 
tered the House of Parliament, and, backed by his 
soldiers, exclaimed, ‘‘ You are no Parliament! Be- 
gone, and give place to honester men.” Thus ended 
the famous Long Parliament, and Cromwell had 
established his authority upon the ruins of the Com- 
monwealth. Sir Henry Vane, shocked at the con- 
duct of Cromwell, now retired to his estate at Raby 
Castle. Here he wrote and published a pamphlet, 
entitled the “ Healing Question,’ in opposition to 
Cromwell, for which he was summoned before the 
Protector, charged with seditious intent, and re- 
quired to give bond to keep the peace, which neglect- 
ing to do, he was arrested and imprisoned in Caris- 
brooke Castle in the Isle of Wight; from which, 
Cromwell not choosing to take his life, he was lib- 
erated at the close of the year 1656. 

Oliver Cromwell died on the 3d September, 1658, 
and Richard, his son, succeeded to the Protectorship. 
A new Parliament was summoned in January, 1659. 
The partisans of the new Protector opposed the re- 
turn of Sir Henry Vane; and though he was duly 
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chosen from his former borough, they gave the elec- 
tion to another. He determined to persevere, and 
was finally returned from Whitchurch, in South- 
amptonshire. 

Fearful that the republican party, which was 
strong in the House, might gain the ascendancy, the 
leading officers of the army, on the 2Ist of April, 
1659, sent a request to Richard, to dissolve the Par- 
liament, intimating very plainly that unless he com- 
plied they should deprive him of power and assume 
the whole government to themselves. The Protector 
accordingly despatched the Keeper of the Seals to 
dissolve the Parliament. Getting information of this 
design, the House ordered their doors to be closed, 
and the gentleman usher of the black rod was not 
permitted to enter. It was on this occasion, (says 
Mr. Upham, following the “ Biographia Britan- 
nica,” ) that Sir Henry Vane delivered the following 
speech, which produced an overwhelming effect upon 
the House and nation, and entirely demolished the 
power of the Protector: 

“Mr. Speaker: Among all the people of the uni- 
verse, I know none who have shown so much zeal 
for the liberty of their country as the English, at 
this time, have done. They have, by the help of 
Divine Providence, overcome all obstacles, and have 
made themselves free. We have driven away the 
hereditary tyranny of the house of Stuart, at the ex- 
pense of much blood and treasure, in hopes of enjoy- 
ing hereditary liberty, after having shaken off the 
yoke of kingship; and there is not a man among 
us who could have imagined that any person would 
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be so bold as to dare attempt the ravishing from us 
that freedom which has cost us so much blood and so 
much labor. But so it happens, I know not by what 
misfortune, we are fallen into the error of those who 
poisoned the Emperor Titus to make room for Do- 
mitian, who made away with Augustus that they 
might have Tiberius, and changed Claudius for 
Nero. 

“IT am sensible these examples are foreign from 
my subject, since the Romans, in those days, were 
buried in lewdness and luxury; whereas the people 
of England are now renowned, all over the world, 
for their great virtue and discipline; and yet suffer 
an idiot, without courage, without sense, nay, with- 
out ambition, to have dominion in a country of 
liberty. 

“One could bear a little with Oliver Cromwell, 
though, contrary to his oath of fidelity to the Parlia- 
ment, contrary to his duty to the public, contrary to 
the respect he owed to that venerable body from 
whom he received his authority, he usurped the gov- 
ernment. His merit was so extraordinary that our 
judgment and passions might be blinded by it. He 
made his way to empire by the most illustrious ac- 
tions. He held under his command an army that 
had made him a conqueror, and a people that had 
made him their general. 

“ But as for Richard Cromwell, his son, who is 
he? What are his titles? We have seen that he has 
a sword by his side, but did he ever draw it? And, 
what is of more importance in this case, is he fit to 
get obedience from a mighty nation, who could never 
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make a footman obey him? Yet, we must recognize 
this man as our king, under the style of Protector! 
a man without birth, without courage, without 
conduct. For my part, I declare, Sir, it shall never 
be said that I made such a man my master.” 

“This impetuous torrent,’ says Upham, “ swept 
everything before it. Oratory, genius, and the spirit 
of liberty never achieved a more complete triumph. 
It was signal and decisive, instantaneous and irre- 
sistible. It broke, at once and forever, the power 
of Richard and his party, and the control of the 
country again passed into the hands of the republi- 
cans. Richard immediately abdicated the Protec- 
torate, having at the same time issued a Proclama- 
tion dissolving the Parliament; and the general voice 
of the country was so clearly and strongly uttered, 
that the military factions bowed to its demand, and 
the famous Long Parliament, which Oliver Crom- 
well had dispersed in 1653, was once more sum- 
moned to assemble, by a declaration from the council 
of officers, dated on the 6th of May, 1659.” 

Such is the account given by the intelligent biog- 
rapher of Vane, of the effect of a supposed speech of 
Sir Henry Vane. His authority is a note in the 
“ Biographia Britannica,’ copied from Oldmixon’s 
“ History of the Stuarts.” Where Oldmixon found 
it, does not appear, and his authority is not always 
to be relied upon. Neither Whitelocke, who was in 
Parliament at the time, nor Ludlow, also in Parlia- 
ment, and the friend of Vane, make any mention of 
the speech; nor does it appear from Burton’s Diary 
during the Protectorate, used by Clarendon, that any 
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such speech was made by Sir Henry Vane, or any- 
body else in Parliament. The entire speech is prob- 
ably a fiction. 

The Parliament assembled by Richard in January, 
upon the demand of the army, was dissolved by proc- 
lamation on the 22d of April. On the 6th of May, 
the army published a Declaration, requesting the 
members of the Long Parliament to reassemble, and 
that body met on the 7th, at Whitehall. 

The records of the time would seem to disprove 
any feeling of hostility toward Richard. Indeed 
the Parliament treated him with kindness, and in 
the debates given by Burton, he is rarely spoken of, 
even in the stormiest scenes in that body, with harsh- 
ness. When the army began to dictate, and the Par- 
liament doubted his power or right to the protector- 
ship, he seems to have made up his mind to seek his 
own comfort and security by abdicating. On the 
7th of May, 1659, the Commons made their declara- 
tion against any government of a single person, 
Kingship, or House of Peers; and on the same day, 
Fleetwood, Haslerigge, Vane, Ludlow, Salway, 
Sydenham and Jones were made a Committee of 
Safety. On-the 14th, a Council of State was agreed 
upon, and Sir Henry Vane was one of the number. 
On the 20th of May, he was one of the committee 
appointed “to prepare a Declaration to the Nation 
how affairs stood with the Commonwealth, when 
the House was interrupted [20 April, 1653,] and 
how affairs stood at present.’’ On the 25th, he was 
appointed at the head of a committee to consider 
“ what is fit to be done as to the settlement of a com- 
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fortable and honorable subsistence on Richard 
Cromwell, eldest son of the late Lord General Crom- 
well.’”’ And on the same day, Richard’s letter of ab- 
dication is dated. 

On the 26th of May, Sir Henry Vane was placed 
first on a committee of seven, to manage the affairs 
of the Admiralty and Navy, and in September, he 
was President of the Council. On the 13th of Octo- 
ber following, the army took possession of the Hall 
where Parliament sat, and prevented their further 
meeting. Vane now took sides with the army 
against the Parliament. On the 17th, he was one 
of the committee of ten appointed by the council of 
officers to carry on the affairs of Government; on 
the 26th, was one of the Committee of Safety; and 
on the 1st of November, was one of a committee 
appointed to consider a form of government for three 
nations as one commonwealth.* 

On the 26th December, 1659, through the influ- 
ence of General Monk, the Parliament was again 
assembled. That body were now suspicious of Vane, 
and questioning some of his proceedings with the 
army, on the 9th of January following, ordered him 
to retire to his house at Raby, and await further or- 
ders, at the same time dismissing him from Parlia- 
ment. Delaying to comply, and endeavoring to stir 
up opposition to Parliament, the House in February 
ordered him to be sent under custody to Raby, and 


* Whitelocke, p. 688, says Sir H. Vane was commissioned 
5 Nov. 1659, to raise a regiment of horse. On the 14th Jan. 
1660, Parliament ordered that the regiment of foot, called Sir 
Harry Vane’s, should be forthwith disbanded. 
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afterward to be conveyed by the Sergeant at Arms 
to his house at Bellew, in Lincolnshire. 

After King Charles’s restoration, Sir Henry Vane, 
having no apprehension of danger, went up to his 
house in London. But on the 11th June, 1660, the 
House of Commons resolved that he should be one 
of the twenty persons excepted out of the King’s 
Proclamation of Pardon, and in July following he 
was committed to the Tower. From the Tower he 
was afterward removed to other prisons, and finally 
to the Isle of Scilly. In August, 1660, the Com- 
mons petitioned the King, that if Sir Henry Vane 
should be attainted, his life might be spared—to 
which the King assented; but after the insurrection 
of the Fifth Monarchy men,* in January, 1661, the 
Commons withdrew their request that his life might 
be spared, and he was remanded to the Tower.+ 

He was arraigned before the Court of King’s 
Bench for trial, on the 2d June, 1662, the verdict of 
guilty was rendered on the 6th, sentence pronounced 

* The principal idea of this fanatical sect, was, that our 
Saviour was coming down, to erect a Fifth Monarchy upon 
earth, which was to last for a thousand years. Sir Henry 
Vane’s pamphlet, called “The Retired Man’s Meditations,” 
&c., published in 1655, contained an exposition of some of the 
mystical doctrines of these enthusiasts. 

+ The government had now resolved to crush the repub- 
lican party, of which Vane was a leader. “Certainly,” wrote 
the King, “ Sir Henry Vane is too dangerous a man to let live, 
if we can honestly put him out of the way.” Ludlow says, 
“the cause of his destruction was because his adversaries knew 
his integrity, and feared his abilities.’ But Burnet says, “ The 
great share he had in the attainder of the Earl of Strafford, 
and in the whole turn of affairs to the total change of the 
government; but above all the great opinion that was had of 


his parts and capacity to embroil matters again, made the 
Court think it was necessary to put him out of the way.” 
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on the 11th, and on the 14th, he was executed on 
Tower Hill. 

It being observed that the dying speeches of the 
regicides made an impression upon the multitude, 
unfavorable to the government, measures were taken 
to prevent Sir Henry Vane from addressing the peo- 
ple. “ His trial,” says Bancroft, “ he had converted 
into a triumph.’ And when he offered to address 
the people from the scaffold, the King’s officers in- 
terrupted him, trumpets were blown in his face, and 
personal violence was resorted to in snatching away 
his papers. “ Blessed be God,” he exclaimed, as he 
bared his neck for the axe, “ I have kept a conscience 
void of offence to this day, and have not deserted 
the righteous cause for which I suffer.’ His heroic 
bearing upon his execution was the admiration of 
the times and produced so great a sensation through- 
out the kingdom that the King found it expedient 
to allay the public sympathy, by restoring to the 
family of Sir Henry Vane all his estates and honors. 

Sir Henry Vane, in July, 1639, married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, of Glenkworth, 
in Lincolnshire, and had a family of eleven children. 
Christopher, the eldest, was knighted by Charles IT., 
was of the Privy Council to James II., and in July, 
1698, was created Baron Bernard of Bernard Castle, 
in the Bishopric of Durham. 


- 
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GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


JoHN ENDEcoTT * was a native of Dorchester, in 
Dorsetshire, England, where he was born in 1588. 
He followed the profession of a chirurgeon, or sur- 
geon, in his native country, after coming of age; and 
becoming attached to the Puritan interest early in 
life, he emigrated to this country, in September, 
1628. He was one of the founders of Salem, the 
ancient Naumkeag, the oldest town in the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. His was the first successful 
attempt to establish a Colony on the Bay: and al- 
though he was afterward overshadowed by the lofty 
character of Winthrop, Endecott may be considered 
the real founder of Massachusetts. Johnson says, 
that Endecott, who came with the Colonists “to 
govern,” was “a fit instrument to begin this wilder- 
ness work; of courage bold, undaunted, yet sociable, 
and of a cheerful spirit, loving or austere, as occa- 
sion served.” He is characterized by Hutchinson, 
as one of the most zealous undertakers, and the most 
rigid in principle among the Colonists. 

Of the initiatory proceedings in the settlement of 


* The family at the present time spell the name, Endicott. 
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the second and principal New England Colony, an 
account has been given in the preceding pages.* 
Mr. Endecott was one of the six original purchasers 
of Massachusetts, named in the patent granted by 
the Council of Plymouth, 19 March, 1628, and one 
of the three who determined to retain their interest 
in the company, when its original design of a com- 
mercial enterprise was abandoned, and the plan 
adopted of making the new Colony an asylum for 
the persecuted Puritans of England. Two months 
after the patent was obtained, preparations had been 
made for the embarkation of settlers, at the head of 
whom was Endecott, accompanied by his wife and 
family, “hostages of his fixed attachment to the 
New World.” On the 28th of June, the company 
of emigrants sailed in the ship Abigail, from Wey- 
mouth in England, and they arrived at Salem on 
the 8th of September, where Endecott, “ uniting his 
own men with those which were formerly planted in 
the Country into one body, they made up in all not 
much above fiftie or sixtie persons.”’ 

Mr. Endecott, on his departure, was provided with 
instructions, to which the historians of New Eng- 
land turn with pride. “If any of the Salvages,” 
said they, “ pretend right of inheritance to all or any 
part of the lands granted in the patent, we pray you 
endeavour to purchase their tytle, that we may avoid 
the least suspicion of intrusion.’”” The government 
under the patent was organized, and at first designed 
to be continued in England, Matthew Cradock hav- 
ing been chosen governor of the Company. The 


* See sketch of Governor Winthrop, 
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design was to constitute a corporation resembling 
the East India Company, with power to settle plan- 
tations within the limits of the territory, under such 
laws and government as they should see fit to im- 
pose, with magistrates of their own appointment. 
To the Colonists the only privilege allowed, was that 
of choosing two of the thirteen counsellors, who, 
with the governor, were to rule the plantation. Un- 
der these restrictions, Mr. Endecott entered on his 
brief career as ruler of the new plantation. 

To protect themselves against the Indians, a mili- 
tary company was organized by the settlers, and Mr. 
Endecott was placed in command. Soon afterward, 
the dissolute proceedings of the settlers at Merry 
Mount having caused much scandal to the Colony, 
Captain Endecott went to Mount Wollaston, and 
publicly reproved them, changed the name of their 
settlement to Mount Dagon, cut down their May- 
pole, and admonished them with threats to change 
their course of conduct. This perhaps was a repre- 
hensible proceeding, but the orgies of these people 
had become so scandalous that Captain Standish of 
New Plymouth had been ordered to break up their 
establishment altogether. 

The patent from the Council of Plymouth gave a 
good title to the soil, but no powers of government 
to the Colony; in consequence, when the design of 
the plantation was changed, a charter was obtained 
from Charles I., bearing date of 4th March, 1629. 
The original patent, under which Mr. Endecott came 
to New England, having been surrendered and the 
government transferred to the grantees under the 

A. B., VOL. VII.— 21 
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charter, his duties as governor of the plantation, of 
course, ceased, upon Winthrop’s arrival with the 
charter, and a commission as governor of the Colony, 
in 1630. 

Captain Endecott was chosen an Assistant in 
1630, and continued in office until 1634; was again 
elected in 1637, and remained in the same office until 
chosen to that of deputy governor in 1641. He suc- 
ceeded Governor Dudley in 1645, as Sergeant Major 
General, then the highest military office in the Col- 
ony, and continued to discharge its duties until 1649. 

The early portion of Mr. Endecott’s career, as a 
magistrate and Christian, is disfigured by acts of in- 
tolerance and rashness. In forming the first church 
of the Puritans at Salem, two articles were agreed 
upon—first, that the Salem church should be inde- 
pendent of the church already established at Plym- 
outh, and second, that the authority of ordination 
should not exist in the clergy, but should depend 
upon the free choice of the members of the church, 
who should have a representative of their power in 
the person of the ruling elder. The new church re- 
jected the ceremonies and rites, and virtually dis- 
claimed the authority, of the Church of England. 
This proceeding was offensive to a portion of the 
settlers, who, however they dissented from the arbi- 
trary rule of the English bishops, were nevertheless 
sincerely attached to the ritual of the English 
Church. 

Two of the most influential settlers, John and 
Samuel Browne, the one a lawyer, the other a mer- 
chant, both men of character and members of the 
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Colonial Council in England, withdrew from the 
church at Salem, and set up a separate society. They 
had followers. No act of theirs could have excited 
greater uneasiness. The little band of Puritans, who 
had just erected the standard of their faith in the 
wilderness, suddenly beheld the arm of that church 
which had oppressed them in England, stretched 
out against them in the New World. They saw no 
course left but to crush the faction at a blow. The 
persecuted of the Old World now became the perse- 
cutors of the New. 

Endecott was determined to execute the plan of 
church government which had been adopted, and 
considered himself clothed with sufficient power to 
enforce compliance. “If any prove incorrigible,” 
said the Company, in their instructions to Endecott, 
“ship such persons home by the Lyon’s Whelp.” 
For all these proceedings of Governor Endecott, he 
seems to have had ample warrant in his instructions, 
the general tone of which may be further under- 
stood by what follows: 

“To the end that the Sabbath may be celebrated 
in a religious manner, we appoint that all that in- 
habit the plantation, both for the general and par- 
ticular employments, may surcease their labour every 
Saturday throughout the year at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and that they spend the rest of that day 
in chatechizing and preparing for the Sabbath, as 
the ministers shall direct.” 

Instructions were also given “ to settle some good 
orders, whereby all persons, resident upon our plan- 
tation, may apply themselves to one calling or other, 
and no idle drone be permitted to live among us.” 
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Endecott’s admonitions to the Brownes had been 
disregarded, and neither Mr. Endecott nor his asso- 
ciates could be satisfied with half way measures. 
The heresy must be crushed. And they who could 
not be terrified into silence, says Bentley, were not 
commanded to withdraw, but were seized and trans- 
ported as criminals. These proceedings cast a shade 
over the reputation of Endecott in England, which 
the friends of the Colony finally thought it prudent 
to remove by endeavors of private reparation to the 
parties aggrieved. 

Roger Williams, the apostle of religious tolera- 
tion, arrived in Salem in 1631, and his influence was 
soon apparent in the little community. Before his 
arrival, Endecott had embraced the doctrine of veils 
for the women in the church; and if he worshipped 
in the beauty of holiness, he was determined that 
human beauty should form no part of his pleasure. 
A uniformity of dress might be favorable to uni- 
formity of manners, but though encouraged, could 
not be enforced. The veils might produce the best 
effects on the public solemnities, and be liable to no 
serious objections. Endecott’s heart was upon the 
practice, and having the assent of the ministers, he 
did not lack the zeal to enforce the injunction.* 

The settlers of new countries, in addition to other 
obstacles, rarely fail to meet with difficulties of a 
personal nature among themselves. An incident is 
recorded by the historians, which goes to illustrate 
the temper of Mr. Endecott. In 1631, a quarrel had 
arisen between him and Thomas Dexter, who had 


* Bentley, in I. “ Mass. Hist. Coll.,” vi. 246. 
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settled at Lynn, in which the Salem magistrate so 
far forgot his dignity as to strike Mr. Dexter. The 
offence, of course, was grave enough in such a com- 
munity to attract general notice, and was brought 
before the court at Boston. Endecott, who was de- 
tained by accident from the trial, wrote Governor 
Winthrop, as follows: “I desired the rather to have 
been at court, because I hear I am much complained 
of by goodman Dexter for striking him; understand- 
ing since it is not lawful for a justice of peace to 
strike. But if you had seen the manner of his car- 
riage, with such daring of me, with his arms akimbo, 
it would have provoked a very patient man. He 
hath given out, if I had a purse, he would make me 
empty it, and if he cannot have justice here, he will 
do wonders in England; and if he cannot prevail 
there, he will try it out with me here at blows. [If it 
were lawful for me to try it at blows, and he a fit 
man for me to deal with, you should not hear me 
complain.” The court adjudged the magistrate to 
have broken the peace, and fined him £10, although 
Dexter was doubtless the greater bully of the two. 

In 1634, Mr. Endecott was chosen one of the 
board of military commissioners for the Colony, 
seven in number, who were vested with the ex- 
traordinary and summary power of levying war, and 
of arresting, imprisoning, or executing persons 
deemed to be enemies of the state. 

The zeal of Endecott, warmed by the influence of 
Roger Williams, prompted him, in 1634, to another 
act of imprudence, for which he received the public 
censure. The banner used by the train band at Sa- 
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lem had the cross of Saint George worked upon its 
folds. In his impetuous resolution to put down every 
remnant of what he deemed to be popish or heathen- 
ish superstition, he cut the cross from the standard. 
The people deemed the act to be a rash one, and 
were apprehensive that the government in England 
would consider it an insult to the national flag. The 
matter was accordingly brought before the General 
Court at Boston, and after due investigation, they 
“adjudged him worthy admonition, and to be dis- 
abled for one year from bearing any public office; 
declining any heavier sentence, because they were 
persuaded he did it out of tenderness of conscience 
and not of any evil intent.’ The indomitable spirit 
of the Salem magistrate was not daunted by this 
censure, and in Roger Williams, then the beloved 
minister of Salem, he had a faithful co-operator 
against heresy and sin in the little world around 
them. The bold preaching of Williams became dis- 
tasteful to the rulers of the Colony, and an attempt 
was made to silence him, before proceeding to the 
act of banishment, which not long after followed. 
The people of Salem defended their preacher, and 
Endecott justified their defence, in terms which were 
offensive to the magistrates and deputies, whereupon 
they committed him. Finding it useless to resist, he 
finally made the acknowledgment required, and was 
released. 

From this period, Mr. Endecott seems to have 
acted in full harmony with the other leaders of the 
Colony, and to have regained the esteem which his 
imprudent zeal in the outset had jeoparded. In 
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1636, he was placed in command of an expedition 
from Massachusetts against the Pequot Indians. 
John Oldham, of Cape Ann, had been murdered by 
a party of the natives, who fled to the Pequots, and 
were protected by them. Considering them abettors 
of the murder, the Massachusetts government de- 
cided to send a military force under command of 
Endecott, with a commission to offer the Pequots 
terms of peace, on condition of their surrendering 
the murderers and forbearing further acts of hostil- 
ity, or else war. When the military force arrived, 
the Pequots fled where pursuit became impractica- 
ble, and little was effected by the expedition. Win- 
ter was approaching, and Captain Endecott deemed 
it prudent to return. He did not escape censure for 
the ill-success of his expedition. The enemy was 
indeed emboldened by the result—and in the follow- 
ing year committed further aggressions, which were 
finally avenged by the extinction of their tribe by 
the English under the warlike Captain Mason, aided 
by the friendly Narragansetts. 

In 1644, Mr. Endecott was chosen governor of 
Massachusetts. He was again elected to that office 
in 1649, and also from 1651 to 1653, and from 
1655 to 1664, in the whole fifteen years—being at 
the head of the administration of the Colony for a 
longer period than any other governor under the old 
charter. 

His administration was of course marked by the 
energy, as well as by the faults, of his character. A 
stern magistrate, fired by an intense zeal against all 
heresy, he was ready to apply the sword of the civil 
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power for its extinction. When the enthusiast, Anne 
Hutchinson, began to disturb the churches by her 
preaching, Endecott was found by the side of Dudley 
and the fiery Hugh Peters in opposition to her 
heresy. The elders and magistrates were shocked 
by the boldness of her teachings, and alarmed at the 
progress of her doctrines among the people of Bos- 
ton. Endecott assumed a high prerogative against 
all dissenting sects, and history records that as a 
magistrate he did not bear the sword in vain. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, after a formal trial, was banished, and 
the most conspicuous of her adherents, or rather 
those who were opposed to her persecution, were 
disarmed. Several persons at Salem were disgraced, 
or excommunicated. Others, suspected of being 
friendly to the anabaptists, were deprived of personal 
liberty, or restricted to prescribed bounds; and in 
1644, banishment was decreed against the whole 
sect. The spirit of this law was retained in the act 
of 1646, against heresy—and ten years after, when 
the Quakers made their appearance in Massachu- 
setts, an act of banishment was passed upon the 
entire sect, with the penalty of death, if disregarded. 

The rumor of the coming of the Quakers filled 
the Colonists with alarm. A fast was ordered on 
account of it in June, 1656. In October, the hated 
sect had made their appearance. The Court of As- 
sistants thereupon passed an order, forbidding mas- 
ters of vessels bringing them over, under a penalty 
of £100, They next order that if any Quaker comes 
into Massachusetts, he shall be confined, whipped, 
kept at work, and not suffered to speak. Any per- 
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son bringing a Quaker book into the Colony was to 
be fined £5 for every book; any one defending their 
doctrines, 40s. for the first offence, £4 for the second, 
and if persisting, then to be imprisoned and ban- 
ished. 

1657. October. The Court order a fine for every 
hour’s entertainment or concealment of a Quaker, 
of 40s. They further order that if any male of that 
sect return after banishment, he shall have one of his 
ears cut off; and for a second return, shall have the 
other ear cut off, and be kept at the house of correc- 
tion. Any female so doing, to be whipped, and kept 
at the house of correction. If any of either sex come 
back a third time, they were to have their tongues 
bored through with a hot iron. And any Colonists 
siding with them were to be treated with equal 
severity. 

1658. May. The Court order that any person 
attending a Quaker meeting shall pay 1os., and £5 
for speaking where it may be held. In October of 
this year, the Quakers increasing, notwithstanding 
their persecutions, the Court order them to be ban- 
ished on pain of death. 

1661, May. The Court order that Quakers when 
discovered, shall be made bare from the middle up- 
wards, tied to a cart, and whipped through the town 
to the boundary of the Colony, and if returning a 
second time, to be similarly punished and branded on 
the shoulder, if a third time, to be banished on pain 
of death. On the 27th November, 1661, the General 
Court assembled to consider the order of the King, 
forbidding the further persecution of the Quakers, 
and voted to comply with the order. 
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Sanguinary as these laws were, they were exe- 
cuted in many cases, and in all the forms enumer- 
ated, excepting those of boring the tongue and cut- 
ting off the ears. Heavy fines were imposed, and 
imprisonment and stripes, chains and the dungeon, 
and even death were inflicted. In all these rigorous 
measures, Governor Endecott concurred, with the 
hearty zeal of an honest but misguided man. 

In 1659, two men and one woman, (Quakers, ) 
were tried before the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, and sentenced to death. The two men were 
executed, but the woman was reprieved, on condition 
of her departure from the jurisdiction in forty-eight 
hours; and if she returned, to suffer the sentence. 
She was carried, however, to the gallows, and stood 
with a rope about her neck until the others were exe- 
cuted. ‘“ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church ”»—and many of these enthusiastic people 
actually courted persecution. The infatuated wom- 
an above mentioned returned, and was executed in 
1660. Charles Il. was restored in 1660, and in the 
following year issued a mandamus forbidding the 
further persecution of the Quakers. The bloody 
laws were repealed, and the dawn of that glorious 
toleration appeared, which has since redeemed and 
elevated the character of the country. 

Dr. Robertson styles Governor Endecott ‘a deep 
enthusiast,” and it is certain that his energetic mind 
was not unfrequently directed to the rigorous en- 
forcement of frivolous observances. Well might the 
historian Hutchinson remark, that the scrupulosity 
of the good people of the Colony must have been at 
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its height, when Governor Endecott, the most rigid 
of any of the magistrates, joined in an association 
against the custom of wearing long hair. 

It is observed by Mather, in the “* Magnalia,” that 
after the death of Mr. Dudley, the notice and respect 
of the Colony fell chiefly on Mr. Endecott. He was 
at the head of the Colony, during the difficult and 
critical period of the great political dissensions and 
civil wars in England. Mr. Endecott’s bias in that 
controversy was apparent, and corresponded with 
that of the country, but the public proceedings were 
temperate and wise. On the restoration of Charles 
II., the English statesmen could not fail to perceive 
that the spirit of liberty was everywhere prevalent 
in the Colonies. The Earl of Clarendon, in framing 
his plan for their government by commissioners, re- 
marked, that “they were already hardened into re- 
publics.” In 1664, the royal commission was estab- 
lished, overriding the existing charters, and in April 
of the following year, they began to execute their 
trust in Massachusetts. Governor Endecott was at 
this time in the chair, and when the commissioners 
proceeded to sit in judgment upon the governor and 
General Court of the Colony, the spirit of the Puri- 
tans was kindled, and the General Court “ published 
by*sound of trumpet their disapprobation of this 
proceeding, and prohibited every one from abetting 
a conduct so inconsistent with their duty to their 
God, and allegiance to the King.” The crestfallen 
commissioners departed, threatening against the 
authorities of Massachusetts “ the punishment which 
many in England concerned in the late rebellion had 
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met with.” Thus early appeared in the fathers of 
Massachusetts the unyielding spirit of liberty, which 
a century afterward was found to be invincible in 
their descendants. The famous Stamp Act was 
passed just a century after this abortive essay of the 
royal commissioners. 

The firmness of Governor Endecott in these pro- 
ceedings was noted in England, and instructions 
were given to the end that another person more ac- 
ceptable to the King should be chosen governor at 
the next election. Governor Endecott died, how- 
ever, before the effect of this recommendation could 
be ascertained. But as his integrity and firmness in 
the great agitations through which they had already 
passed had gained the confidence of the people, there 
can be no doubt that the royal intimation to his 
prejudice would have been altogether disregarded. 

Governor Endecott, before his election to that 
office, removed from Salem to Boston, where he died 
in office on the 15th March, 1665, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. His will, dated at Boston, 
2d May, 1659, mentions the house he lived in, which 
was on the lot formerly the residence of Gardiner 
_Greene. The house, a part of which was lately 
standing at the corner of Court and Church streets 
in Salem, occupied by Governor Endecott during his 
residence there, was first erected by the Dorchester 
company at Cape Ann, and removed from thence to 
Salem in 1628, by Walter Knight and others, for 
the Governor’s use. The Rev. John Sparhawk oc- 
cupied this house in 1736, and Timothy Orne, Sen., 
afterward. It was afterward known as the “ Ship 
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Tavern.” Governor Endecott was a large land- 


holder in different parts of the country. The first 
grant ever made in the interior of New Hampshire, 
was of five hundred acres selected for Governor 
Endecott of the finest interval land on the Merri- 
mac, in Concord. It was granted in 1657, and is 
now known as the Endecott, or Sewall farm. The 
farm cultivated by Governor Endecott near Salem, 
is said to remain in possession of a descendant. 


There is a good portrait of Endecott in one of the 


apartments of the State House at Boston; and an- 
other, said to be an original, in possession of W. P. 
Endicott, Esq., of Salem. 

Governor Endecott has not unfrequently been 
represented as rude and uncultivated, inexperienced 
in the passions of men, and untouched by any of the 
finer feelings and sympathies of our nature. Stern, 
inflexible, and uncompromising, particularly toward 
those who differed from him in religious matters ; his 
great firmness and decision have often been con- 
strued into grovelling wilfulness and unbending ob- 
stinacy. ‘That he was a man of good intellectual en- 
dowments and mental culture, and that he possessed 
a fearless and independent spirit, which well fitted 
him for the various duties he was called upon to per- 
form, is very certain. But his highest claim to dis- 
tinction rests upon the fact that he was a successful 
leader of the Pilgrims, and his name is so closely 
associated with the first settlement of the country, 
and with whose early history his own is so closely 
interwoven, that the learned and Rev. Dr. Bentley, 
of Salem, in a letter to the elder Adams, says, | 
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“above all others, he deserves the name of THE 
Father of New England.” 

The principal charge against Governor Endecott 
is his want of liberality in religious matters. “ But 
where was liberality to be found in the seventeenth 
century? Governor Endecott’s integrity and firm- 
ness in all the political questions which were agitated 
in his day with the mother-country, merited the con- 
fidence and gratitude of his own. His was no tem- 
porizing policy. He was a faithful sentinel upon 
the watch-towers of his country’s interests, ever 
zealous of her rights, and ever zealous for her wel- 
fare. He fulfilled all the trusts committed to his care 
with an honesty of purpose, and a fidelity that knew 
no fear; having for his reward, far above all earthly 
distinctions, the approval of his own conscience in 
a life well and usefully spent.” 

From Prince, we learn that Governor Endecott 
brought a wife from England, of whose death no 
account is given. Her name was Anna Gover. His 
second wife was Elizabeth Gibson, whom he mar- 
ried 18th August, 1630. She survived her husband. 
Governor Endecott had two sons— 

John, the eldest, was born about the year 1632, 
removed with his father to Boston in 1644, was mar- 
ried, November 9, 1653, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jeremy Houchin, of Boston, admitted freeman in 
1665, and died in 1667, leaving no children. 

Zerubabel, the second son, was born in 1635, was 
a physician, and lived in Salem; and from him have 
descended all the Endecotts, or Endicotts, who have 
lived in Salem and its immediate vicinity. He was 
father of six sons and seven daughters. 
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The families of that name in Boston are supposed 
to be derived from Governor Endecott, and those 
residing in New York are descended from Gilbert, 
of Boston. 

The Governor spelt his name Endecott, and this 
mode of spelling was retained as late as 1724, as the 
records show. Since that time it has been variously 
written, Endicott, Indecott, and Endicot, and few 
names have suffered more from distortion in spelling 
than this. 
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SIR EDMUND ANDROS 
GOVERNOR OF NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 


Sir EpmMunp Anpros, “ Seigneur of Sausmares,” 
as he styled himself, and “a poor Knight of Guern- 
sey,’ as he is called by Oldmixon, was a native of 
Guernsey, where he was born in 1632. His family 
is represented to have been wealthy and respectable, 
and Edmund was secured a commission in the army, 
in which he afterward obtained the rank of major. 
Circumstances had introduced him to the notice of 
the Duke of York, who took him under his protec- 
tion; and his connection with that prince led to his 
subsequent employment in America. 

The treaty of Westminster, of 9th February, 1674, 
restoring to England the possession of her American 
territories, the Duke of York obtained from Charles 
II. a renewal of his patent, for the same territory 
which had been conveyed to him in 1664. This 
patent was dated 29th June, and two days thereafter 
the Duke appointed Major Andros Governor of his 
territories in America. In May, 1674, Andros was 
empowered by a royal order to raise one hundred 
soldiers in London, besides officers, and transport 
them to New York, to garrison the fort there, of 
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which he was to have command. On the 31st Octo- 
ber, 1674, Andros arrived at New York, received 
the surrender of the territory from the Dutch author- 
ities, and re-established the former government of 
the Duke. 

One of the first acts of his administration was to 
arraign Captain Manning, who, on the 28th July, 
1673, treacherously surrendered the English fort at 
New York to the Dutch, whose invading fleet had 
come to anchor off Staten Island. Manning escaped 
the punishment of death, but was publicly disgraced, 
—Andros in this case exhibiting almost the only act 
of lenity recorded of him toward an offender, by 
using his influence with the court-martial to avert 
the sentence of death. 

The territory conferred on the Duke by his char- 
ter, comprehended not only New York, but the 
greater portion of the whole coast to the north. The 
charter itself went so far as to sanction whatever 
ordinance the Duke of York, or his agents, might 
establish, and in regard to justice and legislation, 
(says Bancroft,) Andros, the governor, was left to 
his own conscience and his employer. He entered 
at once upon the execution of all his powers. 

Not content with jurisdiction in civil and military 
affairs, Governor Andros extended his supervision 
over the moral and religious conduct of the people. 
Some shallow enthusiasts in that day, as sometimes 
happens in the present, making loud professions of 
personal and exclusive righteousness, Andros, on the 
15th February, 1675, issued a warrant for the arrest 
and imprisonment of one of them, named John 
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Gerrits, “ for pretending to extraordinary sanctity ” 
—pretending that Christ abided in him, “ and en- 
deavoring to instil these notions into the minds of 
others, particularly some married women,” &c. The 
next day, he issued a warrant to arrest another, 
named Peter Ellet, “‘ for reporting that he had seen 
sights or visions over the city, or fort, to the great 
uneasiness of the public mind.” 

--He next interfered in a religious dispute which 
had sprung up at Albany. A Catholic clergyman, 
who had been recommended to Andros by the Duke 
of York, was by the governor stationed at Albany. 
The Dutch minister at that place disputed his right 
to administer the sacrament, as he had not the ap- 
proval of the Classis of Amsterdam. A bitter con- 
troversy arose. The Albany magistrates, taking the 
part of their minister, imprisoned the catholic priest ; 
whereupon Andros ordered his immediate release, 
and summoned the magistrates before him at New 
York. Warrants were issued against them, and 
Leisler, who afterward figured in the history of the 
Province, refusing to comply with the order, was 
thrust into prison. Finding, after a time, that he 
was beginning to lose ground in attempting to en- 
force an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Andros finally 
gave over the further prosecution of this matter, and 
turned his attention to other portions of the territory 
claimed by the Duke. 

He now required the submission of the inhabitants 
of Long Island, and of the whole country west of 
the Connecticut River. The people of the eastern 
part of Long Island at first resisted his demand, but 
they finally submitted to his authority. 
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The people of Connecticut resolved to maintain 
their independence of the Duke of York, as their 
charter was of prior date to that of the Duke. De- 
tachments of militia were therefore ordered to New 
London and Saybrook, the troops at Saybrook being 
placed under the command of Captain Thomas Bull, 
of Hartford. 

Early in July, 1675, the people of Saybrook were 
surprised by the appearance of Major Andros, with 
an armed force, in the Sound, making directly for 
the fort. They had received no intelligence of the 
hostile expedition of Andros, and having no instruc- 
tions from the governor, were undecided what course 
to take, when at a critical juncture Captain Bull 
with his company arrived, and preparations were at 
once made for the defence of the fort and town. The 
assembly met at Hartford on the 9th of July, and 
immediately drew up a protest against the proceed- 
ings of Andros, which they sent by express to Say- 
brook, with instructions to Captain Bull to propose 
to Andros a reference of the dispute to commis- 
sioners. 

On the 1t1ith, Major Andros, with several armed 
sloops drew up before the fort, hoisted the king’s 
flag on board, and demanded a surrender of the 
fortress and town. Captain Bull immediately raised 
his majesty’s colors in the fort, and arranged his 
men in the best manner possible. The major did not 
like to fire on the king’s colors, and perceiving that, 
should he attempt to reduce the town by force, it 
would in all likelihood be a bloody affair, he judged 
it expedient not to fire upon the troops. 
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Early in the morning of the 12th of July, Andros 
desired that he might have permission to land on 
the shore, for the purpose of an interview with the 
ministers and chief officers of the town. He prob- 
ably flattered himself that if he could obtain a foot- 
hold upon the soil, and then read the Duke’s patent, 
and his own commission, to the people, it would 
make a serious impression upon them, and that he 
would be able to gain by artifice that which he could 
never accomplish by force of arms. He was allowed 
to come on shore with his suite. Captain Bull and 
his officers, with the officers and gentlemen of the 
town, met him at his landing, and informed him that 
they had, at that instant, received instructions to 
tender him a treaty, and to refer the whole matter 
in controversy to commissioners, capable of deter- 
mining it, according to law and justice. Major 
Andros rejected the proposal at once, and forthwith 
commanded, in his majesty’s name, that the Duke’s 
patent, and the commission which he had received 
from his royal highness, should be read. Captain 
Bull, comprehending at once the artifice of Andros, 
commanded him, in his majesty’s name, to forbear 
the reading. And when his clerk attempted to per- 
sist in reading, Captain Bull repeated his command, 
with such energy of voice and manner, as convinced 
the Major that it might not be altogether safe for 
him to proceed. 

The Yankee captain, having succeeded in silencing 
the valiant representative of the Duke, next informed 
him that he had a communication to deliver from 
the Assembly, and he then read the protest. Gov- 
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ernor Andros, affecting to be well pleased with the 
bold and soldier-like appearance of his opponent, 
asked, “ What is your name?” He replied, “ My 
name is Bull, Sir.” “ Bull!” exclaimed the gover- 
nor, “ It is a pity that your horns are not tipped with _ 
silver.” Finding that he could make no impression 
upon the officers or people, and that the legislature of 
the Colony were determined to defend themselves in 
the possession of their chartered rights, Andros pru- 
dently gave up his design of seizing the fort. The 
militia of the town courteously guarded him to his 
boat, and, going on board, he soon sailed for New 
York, and Connecticut was no more troubled by his 
presence or interference, until after the accession of 
James the Second. 

Andros, acting in the spirit of his master, dis- 
couraged even the mention of an assembly, and pro- 
ceeded to levy customs, and to establish ordinances, 
without the consent of the people. The Puritans of 
Long Island, however, were so unanimous in opposi- 
tion, claiming a representation as an inalienable 
birthright, that Andros at length advised the Duke 
of York to concede to them legislative franchises. 
The reply of James marks the spirit of the man: 
“T cannot (says he) but suspect assemblies would 
be of dangerous consequence, nothing being more 
known than the aptness of such bodies to assume to 
themselves many privileges, which prove destructive 
to, or very often disturb, the peace of government, 
when they are allowed.” The people, however, con- 
tinued to urge their right as British subjects to a 
representation, and in October, 1683, under Gover- 
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nor Dongan, the successor of Andros, after an un- 
wearied struggle of thirty years, an assembly was 
convened, chosen by the people themselves, who un- 
til this time had been allowed no share in the govern- 
ment. 

During the year 1680, Philip Carteret, as the dep- 
uty of Sir George Carteret, resumed the government 
of East Jersey. He was a popular chief magistrate. 
He encouraged a direct trade with England, un- 
incumbered with the customs exacted by Andros at 
the port of New York. The commerce of New York 
was thus placed in jeopardy ; and Andros, disregard- 
ing the patent of the Duke of York to Sir George, 
undertook to claim that the ships of New Jersey 
should pay tribute at New York. The people of 
Jersey resisted, and Carteret was imprisoned by or- 
der of Andros; but finally released by the verdict of 
a jury. Andros then attempted to intimidate the 
government of New Jersey, by the royal patent to 
the Duke. But the firmness of the legislature pre- 
served her independence. While this controversy | 
was going on, Andros had been to England and re- 
turned. The rights of New Jersey had been con- 
firmed by the English tribunals; and New York, 
presenting for the time the rare spectacle of free 
trade, as a consequence was left without a revenue. 
Andros returned to England, in May, 1682, and was 
succeeded in the government of New York by 
Thomas Dongan, in September of the same year. 

The Duke of York succeeded to the throne in 
February, 1685, under the title of James the Second; 
and on the 3d June, 1686, appointed Sir Edmund 
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Andros, who had been knighted on his return from 
New York, as Governor of all the New England 
Colonies, excepting Connecticut. Chalmers says, 
“there was a great new seal appointed for New 
England, under the administration of Andros, which 
was honored with a remarkable motto: Nunquam 
libertas gratior extat.” Wume, speaking of the Col- 
onies, says, “ King James recalled the charters, by 
which their liberties were secured; and he sent over 
governors vested with absolute powers.” 

Governor Andros arrived at Nantasket on the 19th 
December, 1686, in the Kingfisher, fifty gun-ship, 
landed at Boston on the 20th, and the same day pub- 
lished his commission. “‘ He was received,’ says 
Chalmers, “ with a satisfaction in proportion only as 
he was less dreaded than Kirke.” * Andros held 
his first Council on the 30th December, and com- 
menced with fair professions; but soon violated 
them, and proved himself a fit and willing instru- 
ment of tyranny. He evidently entered upon the 
prejudice against the people of Massachusetts, and 
exhibited his arbitrary temper by removing from 
office the magistrates under the old charter, and 
overturning most of the institutions of the first set- 
tlers of New England. 

The last records of the State, under the old char- 
ter, appear to be of May 12th, 1686. Such was the 
rigor of his government, that the people were uni- 


* Colonel Kirke, afterward so infamously distinguished by 
the cruelties which he practised upon the adherents of the ill- 
fated Duke of Monmouth, had actually been appointed in June, 
1684, by Charles II, as Governor of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and New Plymouth; but the death of the 
King annulled the appointment. 
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versally dissatisfied. They despised him and his 
confidential associates. So sensible was he of this, 
that, by some means at this day unknown, he or his 
Secretary Randolph, destroyed or carried away all 
the records of his administration, and there is now 
no trace of them, or even a single paper relative 
thereto, left in the office of the Secretary of State 
at Boston. 

Andros was authorized by his commission, to 
appoint and remove the members of his council; and 
with their consent, to make laws, impose taxes, and 
control the militia of the country. He was also em- 
powered to grant lands on such terms, and subject 
to such quit-rents, as should be approved by the 
King. The council at first consisted of forty or more 
persons, but after a short time a few only acted with 
the governor, and seven being sufficient for a board, 
he took care to select such as were likely to prove 
themselves his most devoted adherents. 

A series of despotic measures ensued. The press 
was placed under the censorship of his secretary and 
instrument, the notorious Randolph. Personal lib- 
erty was disregarded, and none were permitted to 
leave the province without license from the governor. 
Magistrates alone were permitted to solemnize mar- 
riages, and marriages were not allowed, until bonds 
with sureties were executed to the governor, to be 
forfeited if any lawful impediment should after- 
ward appear. Enormous exactions were made in 
the shape of fees, particularly in matters of probate. 
The people were only allowed to vote for municipal 
officers; and the vote by ballot was abolished. And 
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when the people of Lynn remonstrated, Andros told 
them plainly, ‘‘ There is no such thing as a town in 
the whole country.” He gave out that all titles to 
land were annulled; and when Indian deeds were 
produced, he declared them to be “no better than 
the scratch of a bear’s paw.’ Landholders were 
obliged again to pay for lands which they had quiet- 
ly held for forty or fifty years. A tax of a penny 
in the pound and a poll-tax of twenty pence was 
laid. The towns generally resisted its payment, and 
the people of Ipswich published a protest against the 
exaction, as being contrary to law, for which the 
most conspicuous among them were imprisoned 
and fined, one of whom was the intrepid John Wise, 
the minister of the town, who was suspended from 
his ministerial functions, fined £50, and compelled 
to give bonds for good behavior. 

It is related that Andros, returning from an ex- 
pedition into Maine, in March, 1680, calling upon 
Rev. Mr. Higginson, of Salem, inquired by “ what 
title the Colonists presumed to hold their lands? ”’ 
Higginson replied, “ by the rights of occupation and 
of purchase from the natives.” Andros said “ the 
lands were the King’s, because he had given them 
only by a charter, which the Colonists had violated, 
and thus forfeited.” Higginson added, that ‘ the 
King himself had no other than a Popish right to 
New England, but that Protestants denied the valid- 
ity of such a grant.” Andros, at length, growing 
warm, said “Either you are his subjects, or his 
rebels! ’—intimating that if the people would not 
take out new patents and pay rents, they should be 
treated as rebels. 
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The first Episcopal society in Boston had been 
formed in June, 1686, by Edward Randolph and ten 
others, and they had obtained permission to use a 
room in the town hall for public worship. When 
Andros arrived, he determined to obtain, by favor or 
force, a more suitable place. The archbishop of 
Canterbury had suggested that one of the Congrega- 
tional meeting-houses might be obtained for Episco- 
palian worship, by way of compromise with the 
clergy of that sect, in exchange for liberty of con- 
science. But when this proposition was made known 
to the Boston clergy, they answered with one voice, 
that they “could not consent that any of their meet- 
ing-houses should be used for Common Prayer wor- 
ship.”’ They also refused to have their bells tolled 
for episcopal meetings. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 22, Mr. Mather and Mr. Willard waited on the 
governor at his lodgings, and “thoroughly dis- 
coursed with his excellency about the meeting- 
houses, in great plainness, showing they could not 
consent to his demands.” The governor, either from 
an unwillingness to wound their feelings too rudely, 
or from a fear of displaying his power too suddenly, 
seemed to say that he would not impose upon them 
what was manifestly so disagreeable. And so the 
matter was suffered to rest, but for a short time 
only. On the 23d of March, 1687, the governor 
sent Mr. Randolph for the keys of the south meet- 
ing-house, now called the Old South, in order that 
the Episcopalians might have prayer there. A com- 
mittee of six, of whom Chief Justice Sewall was 
one, thereupon waited upon his Excellency, and 
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earnestly represented to him that the house was their 
own private property, and to repeat that they could 
not consent to part with it to such use as had been 
required. This was on Wednesday. The following 
Friday, which was Good Friday, Sir Edmund An- 
dros sent to command the sexton of the South 
Church to open the doors and ring the bell for the 
service of the Church of England. The sexton, 
though he had resolved not to do so, was persuaded 
or intimidated into compliance, and the Governor 
and his party took possession of the house, where 
the Episcopal service was afterward regularly per- 
formed until he left the Province. 

In relation to this matter, which excited so much 
feeling among the people of Boston at the time, it 
may be said, that if Andros had never done anything 
worse than introduce the Episcopal mode of worship, 
his name would not have been covered with so much 
obloquy. The Puritans of 1686 had as little charity 
for their Christian brethren of the Church of Eng- 
land, as they had previously shown for the Baptists 
and Quakers. Hutchinson mentions that this feel- 
ing was carried so far that a deacon of the South 
Church actually interfered and prevented the burial 
of one Lilly, according to the form prescribed in the 
burial service of the Church. What would have been 
the reflections of the worthy deacon could he have 
foreseen that in less than a century, his own Church 
would be indebted to the liberality of King’s Chapel 
for the privilege of worship? While the British, in 
the Revolutionary War, made use of the Old South 
for a riding school, or circus, the South congrega- 
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tion were received with welcome at King’s Chapel, 
and mingled with their Episcopalian brethren in 
worship at that sanctuary. 

On the 12th January, 1687, Andros published his 
commission at Providence, dissolved the government 
of Rhode Island, broke its seal, and assumed the 
administration. 

The Colony of Connecticut, as has already been 
stated, was not originally included in Andros’s com- 
mission. Supplementary instructions were, how- 
ever, issued by the King, under date of the 13th 
September, and on the 22d of December, Governor 
Andros wrote to Governor Treat, of Connecticut, 
that he was “ particularly empowered and authorized 
to receive the surrender of the charter” of that 
Colony. 

Connecticut for some time evaded his demands. 
But on the 13th June, 1687, he sent his Secretary, 
Randolph, to Connecticut, with a threatening mes- 
sage, which that government disregarding, Andros, 
with his suite, and some sixty regular troops, re- 
paired in October to Hartford, where the assembly 
was then in session. Appearing before that body, 
Governor Andros declared the government to be dis- 
solved, and demanded the surrender of the charter. 
The assembly was slow to surrender the charter, or 
to adopt any motion to bring it about. The tradi- 
tion is, that Governor Treat represented the great 
expense and hardship of the Colonists, in planting 
the country; the blood and treasure which they had 
expended in defending it, both against the savages 
and foreigners; the hardships and dangers to which 
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he himself had been exposed for that purpose; and 
that it was giving up his life to surrender the patent 
and privileges so dearly bought, and so long en- 
joyed. The important affair was debated at large, 
and kept in suspense until the shades of evening had 
descended, when the charter was brought, and laid 
upon the table, where the assembly was sitting. By 
this time, great numbers of people, sufficiently bold 
to undertake whatever enterprise might be necessary 
or expedient, were assembled. The lights were all 
at once extinguished, though no disorder or con- 
fusion prevailed; and when relighted, the charter 
had disappeared. William Wadsworth, of Hart- 
ford, stealing noiselessly through the crowd, had 
taken away the cherished patent, which he concealed 
in the hollow of an oak, which is yet standing to 
confirm the tale. Sir Edmund assumed the govern- 
ment, on the 31st October, 1687, and calling for the 
records of the Colony, wrote the word “ Finis,” at 
the close of the proceedings. 

Returning to Boston, Governor Andros continued 
his course of arbitrary measures there, and directed 
the rapacity of his Secretary to the settlements in 
Maine; but that territory had already been subjected 
to official pillage. In the spring of 1688, Andros, 
at the head of a body of seven hundred men, pro- 
ceeded to the Penobscot, against the Eastern In- 
dians, who retired on his approach, and his only 
trophy was the plunder of the house and fort of the 
Baron de St. Castine. 

In March, 1688, a new commission was issued by 
the King, adding New York and the Jerseys to the 
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jurisdiction of Andros, and on the 28th of July, the 
order to Governor Dongan, of New York, to deliver 
up the seal of the Province to Andros, was read in 
the provincial council, and placed upon the records. 
But an important change in the affairs of England 
and her Colonies was near at hand. 

In addition to the real grievances under which the 
people of New England labored, their fears were 
excited. They believed Andros to be a papist; that 
he had hired the Indians, and supplied them with 
ammunition, to destroy their frontier settlements ; 
and that he was preparing to betray the country into 
the hands of the French. At the same time, the 
large strides that King James the Second had been 
making toward the establishment of popery and 
despotism excited the most terrible apprehensions. 

The news of the landing of the Prince of Orange 
in England reached Boston on the 4th of April, 
1689. Andros was so excited with alarm at the 
news, that he imprisoned the messenger, (John Win- 
slow,) who brought a copy of the Prince’s declara- 
tion to Boston, and published a proclamation com- 
manding all persons to be in readiness to oppose 
“any invasion from Holland,” which proclamation 
was utterly disregarded. 

The patience of the people had long since been 
exhausted. They now resolved upon striking a de- 
cisive blow. On the morning of the 18th of April, 
the town of Boston was in arms, and the people from 
the country poured in to the assistance of the capital. 
The insurrection was general. The citizens were 
unanimous in their determination to overthrow the 
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existing government. Early in the morning, the 
boys were seen running along the streets of Boston, 
armed with clubs, encouraging one another to fight 
by the sides of their fathers, who were gathered in 
arms in various parts of the city. The captain of 
the Rose frigate was one of the first seized and con- 
fined, and the arrest of others followed. The drums 
began to beat a general summons to the multitude to 
gather near the fort, when Andros sent a messenger 
requesting four of the ministers to come to him at 
the fort, to act as mediators between him and the 
people. The ministers did not consider it safe to do 
so, and declined. By this time the multitude had 
secured all the obnoxious persons about town, and 
Andros was summoned to surrender. The frigate, 
now commanded by its lieutenant, made prepara- 
tions for battle, but the commander, who was 
in custody, sent him word to forbear, as all who 
had been arrested would be put to death, should he 
fire upon the people. Andros now endeavored to 
escape on board the frigate, but his retreat had al- 
ready been cut off by the multitude, who were ap- 
proaching on both sides of the fort. The lower bat- 
tery was deserted by the regulars, who fled up the 
hill into the fort; and such was their panic at the 
appearance of the multitude before them, that, 
though the cannon were charged with grape, they 
did not fire a gun. The people marched up to the 
mouths of the cannon. Captain John Nelson, a 
merchant of Boston, entered the fort, and made the 
second demand for Andros to surrender. Sir Ed- 
mund, finding resistance useless, surrendered to Cap- 
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tain Nelson, and was conducted under guard to the 
house of John Usher. Here he remained for a short 
time until the people began to clamor for his im- 
prisonment in a place of greater security. Nothing 
would satisfy them but binding the Governor with 
cords, and carrying him to a safe place. Captain 
Daniel Fisher, of Dedham, whose father had suf- 
fered great indignity from Andros, was soon seen 
among the crowd, leading the pale and trembling 
Sir Edmund by the collar of his coat, from the house 
of Usher, back to Fort Hill. The revolution was 
complete. A declaration, defending the insurrec- 
tion, was publicly read; the old magistrates were re- 
instated as a Council of Safety; and the venerable 
Governor Bradstreet was made their president. On 
the 29th May, William and Mary were proclaimed 
King and Queen at Boston. 

Andros and his accomplices, in the meantime, re- 
mained in confinement, until the pleasure of the king 
and queen could be made known. Andros on one 
occasion managed to elude the vigilance of his keep- 
ers, and escaped, but was soon after taken in Rhode 
Island, and again conducted to prison. On the 30th 
of July, William ITI. issued an order for the imme- 
diate conveyance of Andros, Randolph, and others 
to England, ‘to answer what may be objected 

against them.” The order was not received until 
near the close of the year, and in February, 1699, 
they were sent home to England. 

In considering their case, the king was placed in 
an awkward dilemma. If he condemned the conduct 
of Andros, and sanctioned the proceedings of the 
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Colonists, it might be used as an argument and 
precedent in favor of future insurrections. On the 
other hand, to approve the course of Andros, and 
censure the acts of the people, would be condemning 
the very same course which had produced the Revo- 
lution in England, and elevated himself to the 
throne. The case was therefore summarily disposed 
of. The Colonists were confirmed in their rights. 
Andros was released, and though generally re- 
garded as a bad man and magistrate, he still con- 
trived to retain a degree of influence at home. 

In 1692, a little more than two years after his dis- 
grace at Boston, he was appointed by William III. 
governor of the Province of Virginia, in which office 
he remained until he was superseded by Nicholson, 
in 1698. Andros arrived in Virginia in February, 
1692. Beverly, Burk, and other historians of that 
Colony, represent him to have been actuated in his 
administration by a sound judgment and liberal pol- _ 
icy—to have been exact, diligent and methodical in 
the management of business, and of great public 
generosity. Beverly says he was “a great encour- 
ager of manufactures. He also gave particular 
marks of favor toward the propagation of cotton, 
afterward so much neglected. He was a great 
lover of method—caused all the loose and torn rec- 
ords in the public offices, which were of any value, 
to be transcribed into new books—took measures for 
their preservation, and for reducing them to ‘such 
order that they could at once be referred to. The 
public offices were burnt in October, 16098, just be- 
fore his term of office expired, but the papers were 
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saved. By great diligence, he got them all properly 
arranged before he left the government. He made 
offers to rebuild the public edifice at his own expense 
in part, and would have done so, had he not been 
superseded.” Whether Andros, in his last govern- 
ment in America, found a people in spirit more con- 
genial with his own, or, what is more probable, had 
learned wisddém from misfortune, it is certain that 
few governors of Virginia were more generally be- 
fered. He returned to England in 1699, was gov- 
-ernor of the Island of Guernsey, from 1704 to 1706, 
and died in London in February, 1714, Douglas 
says, “at a very advanced age.” He was eighty- 
two at the time of his death. His wife died at Bos- 

ston, according to Sewall, in February, 1688. 

» History has done no more than justice to An- 
dros, in stamping him with the character of a tyrant. 
Oldmixon, in 1741, said he “ was a man of as mean 
a character as fortune,” and that it was a matter of 
amazement that such a man should have been con- 
tinued in office after the Revolution. Smith, the 
historian of New York, says of Andros, that “he 
knew no law but the will of his master, and Kirke 
and Jeffries were not fitter instruments than he to 
execute the despotic projects of James II.” 

The family of Andros is one of the most ancient 
upon the Island, and descendants were living in 
Guernsey and Alderney as late as 1798. John Ge 
dros, the ancestor of Governor Andros, was, from 
1582 to 1607, one of the twelve jurats or judges, 
who, with the bailiff, composed the Royal Court of 
the Island—an office which continued in some of the 
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family name down to as late a period as 1705. 
Amice Andros, the father of Sir Edmund, was bail- 
iff of the Island from 1660 to his death, on the 7th 
April, 1674, zt. sixty-four. In the inscription upon 
a mural monument in the church of St. Martin’s, 
Guernsey, over the remains of Amice Andros, Esq. 
he is styled “ Seigneur of Sausmares and Jerbourg, 
Hereditary Steward of the Island, Lieutenant of 
Ceremonies in the Courts of Charles I. and IL, 
Judge of the Royal Court of Guernsey, and Major 
General of the Forces of the Isle,” &c. After his 
death, the office of bailiff was filled by his son, Ed- 
mund Andros, until his departure for New York, 
in August, 1674. The Seigniory or Lordship of 
Sausmares, is of Norman origin and great antiquity 
in the Island. The fief became vested in the family 
of Andros by intermarriages with that of Sausmares. 
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